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government services in order tt> explain the vote, Survey jresults are 
analyzed, by community in .sect i on and compared tq Boston residents 1 
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1 . . . * . * V INTRODUCTION 

- J <\ *\ 

On November 4, 1980, Massachusetts voters passed Proposition 

2*1/2 by a 59 to 41 percent majority. Proposition^ 1/2 severely 

restricts the ability of Massachusetts cities and towns to raise money 

for local public services. This initiative law requires higji tax rate 

t 

r communities to reduce property taxes by at least 15 percent per yefar 
• until they reach the maximum allowable rate of 2 1/2 percent of full 
cash value. Cbmmunities witlT^ef fective tax rates below 2 1/2 percent 
are allowed to raise taxes, but by no more than 2 1/2 percent per 
\ year. In addition, Proposition 2 1/2 reduces the auto excise tax rate 
from $66 to $25 per $1,000 of valuation. Together, these provisions 
mean that tax revenues available to Massachusetts cities and towns in 
fiscal year 1982 will be approximately $500 million less than in 1981, 
and that a?ll cities and most large towns will experience revenue 
~re<ductions of at least 15 percent during the first year. * 

. Proposition 2 r 1/2 also removes fiscal autonomy of school 
committees, ends binding arbitration for police and fire perspnnel, 
prohibits the state from mandating programs without providing funds, 
and allows renters to deduct one-half of ^their rent payments from 
their state taxable income. 



Proposition 2 1/2* s success at th,e polls raises many questions 
abojit what Massachusetts voters/were trying to say. Did they, want 
fewer public services? If so, did they want to reduce all services 
equally, or some more than'otfiers? Did they want to shift away from 
.an overburdened property tax to other revenue spurcefc^or did they want 
lower taxes - in general? Was the vote a protest against govermnent 
inefficiency? If so, .were people protesting inefficiency in local or 
^j^at_e„gi^exiimen^_jQr bothl- ^ _ — : — - - - 



To answer these questions, we conducted a statewide stirvey during < 
the two weeks immediately following the November election. * The survey 
consisted of half-hour telephone interviews conducted by a profes- 
sional survey research firm. * The sample includes 1 , 581 male and 
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female household heads randomly selected from 58 Massachusetts cities 
and towns* These communities were chosen randomly from groups of 
relatively homogeneous cities and towns* The sampling design assures 
that the 58 £ communities are representative of cities and towns 
throughout the ^ state in terms of per capita property wealth, per 
capita expenditures , population, and percent 'of owner-occupied 
housing* i - s 

.... ■ • \ 

Although based on a single state, the" results reported here 
should be useful to policy makers in other states and to academicians 
trying to understand the message of the nationwide "tax revolt"* This 
detailed examination of the Massachusetts experience is particularly 
enlightening *for a number k of reasons* First, a- vigorous campafgn 
combined with thorough media coverage assured that Massachusetts 

, ¥ *r - 

residents were well informed both of the Proposition's provisions and 

t 

of the issues* This m£ans that the Massachusetts situation provides 

■f 

an ideal setting for examining how voters 1 views toward complex public 
sector issues influenced their voting behavior. ' Second, the absence* 
pf a state surplus meant that if Proposition' 2 r/2 4 passed, state and 
local governments in the' Commonwealth wduld be faced immediately with 
hard choices* This contrasts with the well-studied California 
situation whfre the, existence of a large*- state surplus ma^e it easy 
for people- to -believe that the -tax— timirtation measure— wop¥d~ nolr les&~ 
to service cuts* Third, voters'were basically making a decision on a 
single tax limitation proposal! Although the Massachusetts Teachers 1 
Association had placed an alternative tax limitation measure on the 
ballot, the Association chose to campaign against Proposition 2 1/2 
ratFer than for its" own proposal* WitTT rib orgariiz£d 'support for t tTTe~ 

Association's proposal f its presence on the ballot appears to have 

% 3 * 

played little rQle in the Proposition 2 1/2 yote* This situation is 



quite unlike the 1978 Michigan experience' where the presencfe pf 

alternatives and confusion about what would happen if two' or more of 

the measures received majority support may have influenced* voting 

4 

behavior, in a non^generalizable, way. 
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, It should be noted that Massachusetts^ Proposition 2 1/2 is an 
• „ *» 
initiative law rather than a* constitutional amendment.' This means 

that, once passed by the voters, it became a regular law subject to 

change by the' legislature.* .Although * this characteristic of 

Proposition' 2 1/2 should be* borne In mind in interpreting the results 

of this study, the difference between an initiative law and a 

constitutional amendment should not.be overstated^ %tate legislators 

are generally reluctant to undo \&hat has been willed by a majority of 

the voters, particularly when the majority is large. ^ 

The next section describes Massachusetts 1 governmental structure 
and .the ta± situation that set the stage for "Proposition 2 1/2. 
Section III then provides an overview of the full report. 

II. 'MASSACHUSETTS CONTEXT t 

Massachusetts has a relatively simple governmental structure. * 
Its 351 cities and towns levy all the property taxes in - the state. 
Both the t county, governments which have* few responsibilities and the 
limited number of special districts finance their budgets by assessing 
the citi'es and towns.* Moreover, the property tax is the only 
broad-based tax available to cities and towns. Aside from small 
amounts of revenue from the mfctor vehicle ' excise tax, which is levied 
-at! a statewide uniform rate^— charges, fees- and s tate arrd"~f&deral aid" 



provide municipalities 1 only other revenue. Cities and towns have 
broad expenditure responsibilities, but, since 1968, the state-local 
portion of welfare expenditure^ has been 1 f inamced fully at the state 
level. Most School-district boundaries are coterminous with those of 
cities and-towns.- EefoTre-propwi'tlon 2 1/2", "scl^ol - cwmnlttees "enjoyed" 
-fiscal autonomy in the sense that" each city or town legislative body 



wa s , rpqi i1red^-o^eee^t^he^srhx^l"~ budget as proposed by the school 
committee and to raise the necessary property taxes as part of the 
municipal tax levy. 



By the fall^ of 1980, Massachusetts was ripe for a stringent 
property tax* limitation measure. Property tax burdens expressed 
either per capita or' per $1000 of personal income w'ere among the 
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highest in the United States* „ Moreover, property tax burdens had 
continually risen despite state officials 1 claims that new state* aid 
and state assumption o£ certain local expenditure responsibilities 
would provide property tax relief* A 1978 classification amendment 
forestalled the dramatic shift of tax burdens away from business onto 
residential property that had been feared as an outcojne of the 
court-ordered shift to 100 percent assessment; it did nothing, 
however, to reduce the average property tax burden.^ And a 197S state 
law limiting the growth of local tfax levies to four percent per year* 
was only partially successful* The combination s& the tax cap and new 
state aid contributed to a small decline in property taxes in 1980, 
but the tax cap failed to prevent an 10*2 percent increase 4n 1981* 
Given th£ chance to vote on Proposition 2 1/2, voters took matters 
into their own hands and in many cases voted themselves a 15 percent 
property tax reduction in the first year, with additional reductions 
promised in future years for taxpayers in high tax rate towns* and 
cities. . N 

* , 

Because of the 62 percent immediate reduction in the motor 
vehicle excise rate," every town and city faces some revenue loss 
during Proposition 2 l/2 , s first year, fiscal year 1982. The overall 
impact of Proposition 2 1/2 varies dramatically across communities, 



however, since t'he law allows some types of communities to increase 
property taxes by 2 1/2 percent during the first year, but requires 
other communities to reduce property tax levies by 15 percent. The 
overall first-year impacts range from small revenue losses in those 
communities permitted increases in property tax revenues to 



Substantial losses in those communities required to reduce property 



nly 



Jt^x_JLevies^ - ^^a&t^ inx-^vfos^qttznz years "are even more uifeyenly 
distributed across • communities/; most large cities in the state fdce 
several years of 15 percent property tax reductions at the same time 
that many wealthy towns will be allowed to increase property tax 
rervenues by 2 .1/2 percent per year. 



III. OVERVIEW OF REPORT 

This final report consists of a set of* five separate but related 
papers. We chose this format because the study was designed to serve 

-K r - 

a range of audiences from academicians to policymakers. With a series* 
of separate papers, any individual reader can focus on those/ papers' 
which he or she finds most useful. 

In "Proposition 2 1/2: Explaining the Vote", we use 'responses 
from the, basic sample of 1,561 respondents to determine, * first , )iow 
much Massachusetts residents knew ^ about Proposition 2 l/2 ; a'rid what 
they, expected 'it to do and; second, what they* wanted in the way of 
changes in service levels , taxes, and the way government operate^ , 
independent of Proposition 2 1/2.. We then combine respondents 1 
expectations about" the effects of Proposition 2 1/2 with their 
preferred outcomes to explain what motivated people to. vote- for or 
against the Proposition. " , 

•* * 
Proposition 2 1/2: Variations in Individual Preferences and 

Expectations Across Communities" extends the descriptive, analysis by 

disaggregating some of th« N survey results by type of community. 

Supplementing the basic sample with interviews from an additional 94 

Boston residents, this paper separately analyzes the views of Boston 

residents and compares them to the views of residents in other cities 

and toyns. * ' 

The use- of multivariate regression analysis to explain voting 

behavi-of ah Proposition 2 1/2 distinguishes the next two papers from 

the first two.* In "Why Voters Suppor Tax Limitations: . Evidence From 

* * * 

Massachusetts '-- Proposition 2 1/2, " vot«sJ|_^r^exences_^f^r- pubMc- 

_ f _ , •■ — — — ^ — - " 

* sector ichange and their expectations m about what Proposition 2 1/2 
Would do are used to explain voting •behavior- This behavioral , model 
is then used tt> egtimate the relative contribution of e^tch of a number 
of public policy issues to ,the statewide vote for Propbsition 2 1/2. 

v - ■ - ' • 

m '■ * 1 • t 

In "Who Supports Tax Linrftations : Evidence from Massachusetts 1 
Proposition 2 1/2,". voting behavior is modeled as a function of the 
.fiscal .characteristics' 'of respondents 1 , communities, demographic 



characteristics and "respondents* attitudes toward the role of 
government.' £y shedding light on who supports Proposition 2 1/2 
rather than why' they support it, the results^from this paper- 
complement those from the behavioral model. / ( 



Because local^ public schools rely' heavily on property taxes in 
Massachusetts, the property tax reduction required • by Proposition 
2 1/2 has potentially major implications for elementary and secondary 
education. "Education and Tax Limitations: Evidence from Massachu- 
setts' 1980 Election" shows the extent to which views toward education* 
.influenced the votes for or against both Proposition 2 1/2 and' the 
Massachusetts Teachers' Association alternative proposal. This paper 
#lso includes* a detailed examination of how residents' views on 



education vary by demographic characteristics. 



The final % appendices^ describe the sampling' plan, * interviewing 
process and estimation procedure tised lor filling „in migsing income 
data/ t v . ' 



* * FOOTNOTES - • 

< • . - 

1 . * * ' ' 

First year revenue losses were initially, estimated to be close to 
$600 million.' In July, 1981, however, the Depajtment of tfevejiue 
, 'estimated that the fir£t year losses would be r about $486 million.^ Of 
Jthis, $321 million.is the net reduction in property tax leyies; this 
is about, te^percent\pf the fiscal year 1981 property tax collections 
of 3:3 billion. ^ S 

2 * * * 

V See Appendices ^L^nd B of this report for" a full description of the 
-aampling plan and interviewing procedure. Pecause of an interviewing 
etrtfr, only 25. of the 55. interviews. 'tor thfe city of Salem weje 4 
conducted. To offset this error, each Salem respondent was given a 
weighty of two throughout the analysis. * * 

3 " ; 4 * ' • 

The Massachusetts Teachers' Association proposal was defeated by "a 36 
to 64 percent vote." 

4 -U • • • * 

See Courant, Gramlich and' RuWnf eld ( 1980' and 1981) for an analysis 
of the Michigan vote and the comments by Oakland in.Ladd and Tideman 

(lasi). 

5 * > 

To check whether people would have voted differently h§d Proposition 

2 1/2 been a constitutional amendment, respondents Were,, asked whether 
or not tljey* though Proposition 2 4/2 was an 'amendment to the 
Constitution.^ fhose respondents . who answered correctly were then 
asked how they would, have voted had- it b6en a constitutional 
amendment.^ A comparison o& these responses with their reported votes 
shows a small net shift of 40* vote,s against the £roposition (out of 
,our tota-1 vpter sample of 1,253 respondents) had it been ~a 
constitutional amendment. 1 - • 

5 ~V~ ~ ' *~ _ _ 

In- 1979, property 'tax .burdens in Massachusetts were the highest of 
any state in the continental United States, both expressed per capita 
and per .$1,000 of personal income. The 1^9 per. capita Hrnrden of 
$545, was almost double the .United States average of $280. Total 
stafe and local taxes and spending in Massachusetts were also 
somewhat above the national average, but le»s so than property taxes. 
In ,FY1980_, state and local direct ^general expenditures^per capita in 
Masf^chasetl^exc^eded^h^jUn^ed States average by 11 percenf. For 
other ^fiscal comparisoirs, see Bra^l^yT^badd-,-^ 

The 1*978 classification amendment, is described anck analyzed in 
Avault, Ganz and Holland « (1979); f : * 

s > - J • • 
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INTRODUCTION 

On November 4, 1980, Massachusetts voters passed Proposition 2% 
• * * > 
by a 59 to 41 percent majority. Proposition severely restricts the 

ability of Massachusetts cities and towns to raise money for local public 

4 

services. This initiative law requires fcomraunities to reduce property 
taxes by at least 15 percent per year until thfey reach the maximum allow* 
able rate of 2% percent of full cash value. Communities with effective 
tax rates currently below 2% percent are allowed to raise taxes, but by 
no more than 2^ percent per year. In addition, Proposition 2% reciuees 
the auto excise tax rate from $66 to $25 per $l,00Crof valuation. To- 
gether, these provisions mean that tax revenues available to Massachusetts 
cities and towns in fiscal year 1982 will be approximately $557 million 
less than in 1981, and that all cities $nd most large towns will exper- 
ience revenue reductions of at least 15 percent during the first year.* 

Proposition 2% also removes fiscal autonomy of school committees, 
ends binding arbitration for police and fire personnel-, prohibits the 
state from mandating programs without providing funds, and allows renters 
to deduct one-half of their rent payments from their state taxable income* 

Proposit-ion- 2*$ 1 s~suecess at the polls raises nfany questions. What 

were the voters trying to say? Did they want fewer public services? 
Or did they think spending could be cut without service reductions? Did 
they want to shift away from an overburdened property tax to other rev- 
enue sources? Or did they want lower taxes? Wps the vote a protest 



1 V 

% The revenue loss estimates are basetf on figures released on March 6, 1981 
by the Massachusetts y Department of Revenue as repotted by the Boston Globe 
(March 7, 1981). Of 'the $557 million revenue loss, $225 million represents 
the estimated loss in excise tax revenues over an 18 month period and $332 
Q million the net reduction in property tax revenues. Property tax collections 
ERIC during fiscal year 1981 vere -approximately $3.3 billion. 

4 \J O 
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against government inefficiency? If so, were people protesting inefficiency * t " ' 

v ' < 

in local or state government, or both? 

* > 

Unlike. California at the time Proposition 13^vas passed, Massachusetts 

has no state budget surplus available as a source of new state aid for local J 

government. This malces the policy choices in Massachusetts- particularly > 

difficult. Should the state government bail out; the cities and towns? 

♦ 

If so, should the money come from increases in state taxes or reductions 
in other state expenditures? Or should state officials interpret ^the 
vote on Proposition 2% as a protest against local government alone and 
leave these governments to fend for themselves? 

To answer -these questions, we conducted a statewide survey during 
the two weeks immediately following the Ndvamber election. This paper 
reports the first set of survey results. Our findings should^ contribute « 
to the current policy debate by helping policy makers interpret the vote ' . t 
on Proposition 2% and better understand what .Massachusetts citizens 
want in the way of changes in service levels, tax referm, and govei/fanent 
operations. • ? 

The survey consisted of half-hour telephone interviews conducted by . < 

a professional survey research firm.' The sample includes 1,561 male and 



female household heads randomly selected from 58 Massachusetts cities 

towns. These communities were -chosen randomly frojit groups of rela- 
tively homogeneous cities and towns. Our sampling design assure^ that 
1 the 58 communities are representative of cities and towns throughout the 
state in terms of per capita property wealth, per capita expenditures, 
population, and percent of owner-occupied housing (see appendices A, 
B, andLC). 
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• The study is divided into three sections. Section I focuses on 
respondents 1 knowledge of and expectations about; the 'effects of Proposi- 
tion.2*$ at -the time of the election. Results in this section show what 
voters thought they were voting for. Section II examines the changes 
Massachusetts citizens would like to see ,ip. service levels, taxes, and 
the way government operates, independent of Proposition 2%. In Section 
III, we combine* the results from Sections I and II to explain what motiv 
ated people to*vote for or against the Proposition, * * 



) 
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SUMMARY 

We report results for three categories of people: total respondents, 
"yes." voters, and "no", voters. '"Yes" voters are those who said they voted 
in favor of Proposition 2%. "No" voters are those who said they voted 
against it. "Total 'respondents" include "yes" and "no" voters and those 
who did not vote on the Proposition. Our sample includes 1586 respondents, 
of whom 721 are "yes" voters and 522 are "no" voters. 

We restricted the sample to heads of households (both male and female). 
Consequently, our "yes'^oters' and "no" voters are representative of 
heads of households supporting or opposing Proposition 2%, rather than 
of all "yes" and "no" voters. Among the respondents who said they voted* 
on Proposition. 2*$, 58 percent voted for and 42 percent voted against it. 
These percentages are very similar to the actual vote; 59 percent voted 
for and 41 percent voted against Proposition^. 

We report results relating to three major policy topics: size of 
public sector (defined by service levels), tax reform, and government 
operations. For each topic, we focus on what changes respondents want 
and what they expected Proposition 22$ to accomplish. 

Massachusetts residents are generally content with their pre-Proposition 
2h levels of services. On average/ respondents want to keep state-provided 
services at current levels and to increase ltocal services somewhat. -When 
asked about specific services, a majority of respondents want to increase 
suqh services as mental health programs, elderly services, and special 
education 'for children with learning problems. Only in the case of welfare 
do a majority o£ respondents support service reductions. 

Most respondents recognized that Proposition 2^ would require reduc- 
tions in public services. More than half, however^ thought th&t basic -> 
municipal services such as 'police protection, fire protection, and garbage 
q pick-up would not be cut. "Yes" voters were less likely than "no" voters 

m . . la ' 
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* to expect service reductions because of Proposition 2%. Only a third of 
• the "yes" voters, in contrast to two-thirds of the "no" voters, expected 
cutbacks in the services used regularly by their household. 

Most Massachusetts residents want to retain the property tax as the 
major source of revenue 'for traditional municipal services such as police 
and fire protection. Many, however, would like to reduce reliance on 
the property tax for financing other services such as local public trans- 
portation and special education. Among those who want a greater share 
of revenues for particular services to come from state taxes, respondents 
overwhelmingly prefer state income to state sales taxes. For several local 
public services, many "yes" voters would like to see heavier reliance on 
user charges. 

pine in ten "yes" voters expected property taxe<s in Massachusetts 
to go down because of Proposition 2*5. While many expected these property' 
tax reductions * to be offset in part by higher state taxes, 6 in 10 of 
the "yes" voters expected the overall taxes paid by their household to 
go down- "No" voters were less optimistic. Only 2 in 3 \W f voters 
expected property taxes to fall and less thap 2 in 5 expected the overall 
taxes paid by their households to go down. "Yes"' voters were more likely 
than *W' voters to expect additional state aid for local governments, 
but } unlike the "no" voters, did not expect Proposition 2*i to lead to more 
control over local matters. 

Respondents think Massachusetts government is both inefficient and 
corrupt, particularly state government. Seventy-three percent of all 
respondents think spending by state government could ^be cut back by 15 
percent or more withdut affecting the' 'quality or quantity of services 
provided and 88 percent of the respondents believe that corruption is 
common in state government. Attitudes toward local governments are sim- 



ilar; 60 percent of all respondents think spending by their local govern- 
ment can be cut by 15 percent or more without affecting the quality or ' 
quantity-of services provided, and 63 percent believe that corruption 
is common in their local government. "No" voters are most concerned about 
inefficiency and corruption in the state government. VYes"' voters are ' . 
concerned about these problems in both state and local government. 

"Yes" voters and* "no" voters .had very different expectations about 
whether Proposition 2% would change, the way government operates. More 
than 4 in 5 "yes" voters— compared\d- only 2 in 5 "no" voters-expected 
Proposition 2% to reduce inefficiency and corruption in Massachusetts 
government. This finding helps explain how "yes" voters were able to 
reconcile expected reductions in 'spending and taxes with expectations 
of minimal service cutbacks. * 

The issue of government inefficiency and corruption most clearly 
differentiates "yes" from "no" voters. , Seventy-five'' percent of the "yes" 
voters— in contrast to 32 percent 6,f the "no" voters— both perceive 
inefficiency and corruption and expected Proposition 2!j to improve the sit- 
uation. Preferences and expectations about the size of the public sector 
also differentiate "'yes" from "no" voter**, but are l^ss important in 
explaining the favorable vote since so few voters want to reduce public" 
services. Finally, most Massachusetts residents want tax refprm. Sinfce 

views about tax reform differ only slightly between "yes"* and "a 0 " voters . 

* ... 

however, the issue of tax refonp does* not explain why some voted for and 

others against .Proposition 2%. \> 

\ 
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, 'Section I 

KNOWLEDGE AND* ANTICIPATED "EFFECTS OF PROPOSITION 2h 

How much did people know about Proposition 2% at the time of the 
election? The variety of separate -provisions may have confused voters. 
Did they understand that Proposition 1\ deduced local but not state taxes? 
Did they know that it ended school committee autonomy and binding arbitra- 
tion for policemen and firemen? " 

Even more important, what did people think the effects of Proposition 
2h would be? Did they expect it to lead/tp service cutbacks? If so, in 
what areas? Did they anticipate lower oyetall taxes, or just lowqr property 
taxes? Finally, did voters expect Proposition 2h to make government m more 
efficient and less corrupt? Answers to these and similar Questions are 
important in understanding why people voted *f or or against Proposition 2%. ' 
A. Knowledge of Provisions Included in Proposition 2h 

Widespread publicity assured that most people had heard, of Proposition 
2h before the November 4, 1980 election, fre find, however, that people 
differed in their knowledge of the proposition's provisions.* 

More than three in four respondents thought correctly that the ' 
proposition i ncluded provisions about property taxe^ excise taxes, and 

rent reductions. Sixty percent of the respondents thought the measure 

« * * 

ended binding arbitration and reduced th€t power of school committees. In 

all of thfese cases, "yes" voters appear to haye'been slightly more £now- 

ledgeable than "no" voter?. Table 1-1 summarizes these findings. • 

1. We restricted knowledge and awareness questions to our first 501 inter-/ 
views because of the length of our survey and our, fear that >postr 
election publicity ; would bias respondents 1 ' recollections. This smaller 
sample is similar to the complete sample^ but slightly overrepresents 
towns and women. -For^a comparison of the* demographic characteristics 
of the two samples, see Appendix C* 
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The most surprising finding is that 60.6 percent. of the total and 
69.6 percent of those voting "yes" stated incorrectly .that Proposition 2% 
limits state government taxes and spending. This confusion may reflect 
.respondents' expectations* about how the state legislature would respond to 
Proposition 2^ (see Section I-C) , their misperceptions about which services 
• are financed by property taxes (see^S^etion II-D) , or .their desires to 
reduce state as well as local taxes and spending (see Section II-B) . 
Whatever the reason, the finding is important; it shows that many people * 
Wx^>ectfed Proposition 2% to limit state government as well as local govern- 
ment taxes and spending. 

The following sections discuss what respondents expected the effects 
of Proposition 2^ to, be on public services, state-local relations, govern- 
ment operations, aad the economic climate of the state, y 
B. Anticipated Cuts in Public Services Due to Proposition 2^ 

Local Public- Services . Most respondents recognized that Proposition 
2h t/ould require reductions in the public services available in their comr 

4 

munities^ More than half, however, thought that basic municipal services 
such as police protection, fire protection and garbage pick-up would not 

/ • 

be cut. . ; • 

As shown below, 69 percent of the total sample anticipated that local 
'commbnity services would be cut back either a 'lot or a little. People, 
voting against the measure were more pessimistic than those voting in favor* 
Eighty-five percent of the opponents, compared with only 6(5 percent of the 
proponents', expected local services to be cut; and nearly six t fines as many 

• • - \ 

- opponents as proponents thought Proposition 2^ would force their communities 
to cut back local services a lot (46;1% vs. 8.1%)* 
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Table 1-1 

KNOWLEDGE OF THE PROVISIONS INCLUDED 
IN PROPOSITION 2*i** b 
By J-ote on Proposition 2h 



Proposition 2% 



Total 



Vote* on tf * 
Proposition 2\ 
Yes No 



Difference : 
Vote Yes * 
Minus Vote 



No 



Limits* property Taxes to 
2%% of Market Value 
Included 
Not included 
Don't know * A 

Cuts Auto Excise Taxes 
Included 
Not included 
Don't "know 

Allows Tenants to Deduct Hal^f 
of Their Annual Rent in State 
Income Tax Returns 
Included 
Not included 
Don't know 

Limits State Government 
Taxes and Spending 
Included 
Not^j.ncluded 
Don't know 



80.4% 
15.1 
4.5 



84.5 
12.5 
.2.9 



75.3 
15.1 
9.6 



60.6 
34.7 
4.7 



85*7* 
12.1 
2.2 



91.3 
7.4 
1.3 



79.1 
12.6 
8.3 



69.6 
28.3 
2.2 



_ 75.0% 
18.6 
6.4 



86:0 
12.8 
1.2 



72.7 
lff.O 
9.3 



46.5 
48.3 
5.2 



+10.7% 



+ 5.3 



+ 6.4 



+23.1 



'Ends Binding Arbitration 
For Policemen and Firemen 
Included 
Mot included 
Don't know 



61.0 
— 26,9- 
12.2 



63.9 

-25,2- 



10.9 



61.6 

-2-7.3- 
11.0 



+ 2.3 



Takes Away the Power of 
School Committees . 
To Set School Budgets 
Included 
Not included 
Don't know 



60.8 
31.2 
8.0 



63.0 , 
31.3 
5.7 1 



64.5 
27.3 
8.1 



- 1.5 



, Based on the question: "Now I'd like to talk' to you about Proposition 2% . As you 
probably know, Proposition, 2% contains a number' of provisions.. Other people we 
have talked to told us what they €hink is included. I'd like to read you some 
statements and have you tell me", based on everything you have heard or read , 
- whether you think each of these is included or not included in Proposition 2% . 
q ' "ioes Proposition 2%. . . " _ . ' 

ERIC . • ' 24 

wammfhiu table is based on a sample of 501 interviews* See Appendices B and C, 
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ANTICIPATED EFFECTS OF PROPOSITION- 1\. ON COMMUNITY SERVICES 

Services in my community will be; 



Cut -back? 
a lot 



Total 

Respondents 23.2% 



Voted yes 
Voted no 



8.1% 
46.1% 



Cut back 
a little 

46.0 . 

52.6- ' 
39.5 . 



Remain 
the same 

25.8 

35.1 - 
11.4 ' 



Increased 
a little 

4.0 

3.6 ^ 
2.3 . 



Increased 
a lot 

1,0 

0.6 
0.8 



Specific Services! To determine expectations about specific services, 
we asked respondents how they thought, Proposition 2h wquld affect each of 
fifteen services. The services include traditional municipal services (po- 
lice, fire, street repair, garbage pickup, parks, and. public transportation)', 
locally financed education services (elementary and high school education, 
after-school programs,- special education and adult education), human re- 
sources services (mental health services, elderly services., 'and colleges), 
courts and judges, and welfare Or other public assistance programs. 

Most respondents thought basic security services would not be 
affected by Proposition 2*$. 

i 

• • Fewer than half the respondents thought Proposition 2h would force 
* y)cuts in basic municipal services such as police protection (43.3%), 
fire fighting (40.7%) ,. and regular garbage pick-up (39J5%). 

1 » T • 

• Only one in three respondents expected cuts in legal services.. 
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In # contrast, more than half the respondents expected 'Proportion 2^ 
to result in cutbacks in seven of the fifteen services. 

• Many respondents expected fcutbacks'.in locally financed education 

4 * N 

services, particu larl y after-school programs (71 u .4%), adult education 
(63,9%) and public elementary and* high 'school education (56.4%). 

• Slightly more than six in ten respondents (62.9%) thought welfare 
And other public assistance programs wckild be cut back. 

m 

• A majority 'of the respondents expected three of the traditional 
Municipal services to be ciit back ~ public parks and recreation 

i . - 25 . ' ' 



V - Tabl'e 1-2 

c PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS EXPECTING SERVICE CUTBACKS 
BEC&USE ^PROPOSITION 2^ a ' b 
# By Vote ' 



Service Tyj>e 



Total 
Respondents 



Vpte on 
Pffeposition 2*2 
Yes ' No 



Municipal Services 

Police ' / 

Fire fighting , 

Street fi sidewalk 'repairs^/ 

Regular garbage pickup 

Local public parks and 

recreation 
Support of local public 

transportation 

Loc&l School-relatejajgervices 
Public elementary ana h£gh 

school education 
After school programs 
Special education 
Adult education 



"Human Resources Services 
Mental health programs 
Services for the elderly 
State and community 'colleges 
and universities 



Legal Services 
Courts and judges 



Public Assistance 
Welfare ox % other public 
assistance 
t 

Local services 

Services my household uses 



43.3'% 


28.2 % 


64.7 %• 


4017 


25.8 


62.6 


57.2 


47.2 


73.8 


39.6 


31.0 


53.5 


61.5 


53.4 


77.0 






/ 


54 1 


46.9 


* 65.7 










/ 


• 


56.4 


45.1 


77.7 


71.4 


65.9 


82.1 


49.9" 


37.4 


69.6 


65.9 


60.8 


77.6 




-r f 




49.0 


38.3 «- 


66 .8_ 


48.7 


33.5 


71.4 


54.4 


' 48.9 


63.3 








31.7 


25.0 . 


• 37.9 • 


i 

62.9 


64.7 


. 64 


69.3 


60.8 


85.6 


47.8 


35.0 


67.1 
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*Based on the questions: 
"Now that Proposition 2h has passed, what do you think will happen to services 
I read. Using the first list of phrases tell me whether you £hink there will 
be a lot less, a little less, the same, a little more or a lot more ("X'd ITEM) - 
services now that Proposition 2h has passed?" 1 

"Overall, how do you think the passage of Proposition 2\ will affect your com- 
munity—do you think the servi6es your local government offers will be cut back % 
.a lot, cut back a little, remain the same, increase a little or increase a lot?" j ' 

"How about you and members of your household? Now that Proposition 2\ has 

passed, do you think the public services your household uses will be cut back 

a lot, cut back a little, remain the same, increase a little, or increase a lot?" 



Each entry is the percentage of respondents who think there will be a lot less 
or a little less of that particular service or who think that community or 
t household services willW out back a lot or cut back A little. Percentages 
are based on those responding to the question. 



r 



) 




# facilities (61.5%), street and sidewalk repairs (57.2%), and 
support for local public transportation (54'. 1%). 
Opppnents and supporters anticipated very different results from 
Proposition 2^. With one exception, supporters were much less likely than 
opponents to expect Proposition 2% to force cutbacks in each of the fifteen 
services we included. The exception is welfare and related public assistance 



programs, for^ which over 60 percent oi each grgup expected program cutbacks. 

i 



(See Table 1-2}. 

A majority of "yes" voters anticipated cutbacks in only thre£ other 
services 2 - - after-school programs, a^lt education and support of local 
public transportation; In sharp contrast, more than half of the "no" 
voters thought Proposition 2h would force cutbacks in all other services 
except courts and judges. More f than two-thirds of the "no" voters expected 
reductions in : 

• locally "financed educatioh services, "such as after-school 
programs (82.1%), public elementary and high school education 
(77^7%), adult education, (77.6%) , and special education (69.6%), 

• traditional municipal- services, such as street and sidewalk 
repairs, (£3.8%^ , and local public pa^ks and recreation 

b 

, . facilities (77.0%); antf . . \ # x 

• social service programs sucji as services for the elderly 
(71".4%)> and mental health programs (66.8%). 

Services Used by Respondent's Household . Some have interpreted the 

♦ 

the fayorablfe vote on Proposition 2** as an expression of Massachusetts 1 

*. * 

voters willingness to sacrifice public services in return for lower taxes. 
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Although there may be some truth«to this interpretation, many "yes" voters 
appear to have, thought that someone else's services, <tot their own, would 
be the ones cut back. When asked how Proposition 2k would affect the services 
used by their household, 65 percent *of the supporters — in contrast to 33 
percent of the opponents said Proposition 2% would leave them as well off 
or better off than before in terms of public services. Stated diff erentfy, 
only ofce in three supporters compared to two in three opponents anticipated 

if 

cuts in the services used regularly by their household • 



ANTICIPATED EFFECTS OF PROPOSITION 2k ON SERVICES RESPONDENT'S 
v HOUSEHOLD USES 

By Vote on Proposition 2h 
Services ro^ household uses will be: 



Total ■ 
R espondents 
Voted yes 
Voted no 



Cut back 
a lot v 

9.67. 
2.2% 
19.0% 



Cut back 
a* little 

38.2 
32.8 
48.2 



Remain 
the same 

47.6 
62.2 
29.8 



Increased 
a ^little 

3.2 
2.4 
1.6 ' 



Increased 
a lot 



1.3 
0.4 
1.6 



Note; Percentages add to 100 across each row. ' 

C. Anticipated Tax Changes Due to Proposition 2h 

Did Massachusetts residents think the reduction in property taxes 
promised by Proposition 2h would reduce their overall tax burdens? Or 
did they think that increases in other taxes' would leave their total tax 
burdens no lower than before? ' 

Tax /Burden on Household . Nearly half the respondents (49%) thought 
the taxes paid by their household would decrease. Supporters of Proposition 
2*5 were much more bptifaistic thin opponents. Sixty-one per cent of those 
Who voted "yes" compared to onfy 36 percent of thoae who voted "no" expected 
their household taxes to go down. 
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ANTICIPATED EFFECTS OF PROPOSITION 2h ON RESPONDENTS TAXES 
, Taxes paid by my household vill be: 



Total 



Voted yes 
Voted no 



A lot 


A little. 


Sane' 


A little 


A lot 


less 


less 


amount 


more 


more 


10% 


39 , 


31 


15 


J> 




47 


28 


9 


2 


5% 


31 


35 


21 


.8 



Note: Percentages add to 100 across each row. . * 

Statewide Tax Effects . Differing expectations about statewide tax 

impacts help explain the differing expectations about household tax impacts. 

Supporters were much more likely than opponents to believe that local property 

taxes in Massachusetts would fall. Horeover, supporters were also less 

- • *- 

likely to believe that Proposition 2% would lead to higher state income or 
sales taxes. It should-be noted that $4 percent of the "yes!' voters expected 
state income taxes to increase, and an even larger percentage expected state 
sales taxes to increase. The "yes" voters apparently thought that any rise 
in their own state income or sales tax burdens would be more than offset 
by the reduction in their own property tax burdens. The "no" voters were 
more pessimistic. 



PERCENTAGE AGREEING A LOT OR A -LITTLE WITH STATEMENTS 
ABOUT POSSIBLE EFFECTS 0£ PROPOSITION 2% ON TAXI^ AND TAX REFORM 
° By Vote on Proposition 2% 



Proposition '2k will: 



Total Vote on Difference: 

Respondents Proposition 2% k Vote yes minus 
Yes No vote no 



• ..lower property taxes in 82.1-% 

Massachusetts 
• . . increase Massachusetts 60 . 8 

state income taxes 
•••increase state sales taxes 67.5 



92.1* 67.6% 
53.5 74.8 
62.2 81.3 



+24.5% 

-21.3 

-19.1 
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Tax Reform. Most of the respondents expected Proposition 2% to encourage 

the legislature to "reform taxes/ 1 Overall, 81 percent of the respondents 

expected to get tax reform; 91 percent of the "yes 11 and 69 percent of the 

* \s "no" voters expected this outcome. But these results are difficult to 

« 

interpret because we do not know what people meant by f, tax reform. 11 At a 

c 

minimum, respondents appeared to^mean property tax reduction, with some, but 
not £11, incluSing in the definition an offsetting increase in other taxes. 
Many'of tttfe "no" voters deemed to be worried that, instead .of tax reform, 
the outcome would be higher overall taxes. In Sections II and III, we will 
explore the topic of tax reform in more detail. * 



PERCENT AGREEING A LOT OR A LITTLE 
THAT PROPOSITION 2h WILL ENCOURAGE THE LEGISLATURE TO REFORM TAXES 

By Vote on Proposition 2^ 



Total Vote on 

Respondents Proposition, 2h 
Yes No 



Difference: 
Vote yes minus 
vote no 



Proposition 2% will 
entourage state 
legislature to reform' 
Massachusetts taxes 



81.1% 



91.3% 



68.7% 



+22 ..p%^ 
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D. Anticipated Changes in Local-State Relations Ifoe to Propdstt f i#% 2^ 
Supporters and opponents of Proposition 2^ also had very different 
^expectations about the Impact of the tax limitation measure on the relationship 
between state and local governments. Many^ supporters believed that the state 
would provide new aid to the cities and towns. Opponents, on the other; 
hand, believed that increases in state income or sales taxes would simply 
allow the state to e*p*nd into areas traditionally left to local governments. 

31 . 
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Fifty-six percent of the "yes" voters expected the state to increase 

r 

aid to cities and towne, but only 34 percent anticipated more state control 
over local matters. o In striking contrast, only 39 percent of the "no" voters 
expected more state aid while 61 percent anticipated more state control. 



PERCENT AGREEING A LOT OR A LITTLE WITH STATEMENTS 
ABOUT POSSIBLE EFFECTS OF PROPOSITION 2k ON TAXES AND ON TAX REFORM 
' By Vote on Proposition 2k 



Proposition 2k will: 



Increase state aid to 
cities and towns 

Give state government 
more control over local 
matters 



Total 

Respondents 



48.7% 



Vote on difference: 
Proposition 2k Vote yes minus 
Yes No vote no 4 



55.6% ' 37.8% +17.8% 



45.8 



33.6 



60.7 



-27.1 



E. Anticipated Changes in Government Operations Due to Proposition 2k 

Will local government operate differently? "Yes", said the supporters. 
Local voters will Have more control over school spending and local governments 
wij.1 be more efficient. "Probably not", said the opponents. 

( Although Proposition 2k ends fiscal autonomy # of school committees, the 
provision's effects on voter control are uncertain. Even with fiscal autonomy 
intact, voters exerted some control, over school committees through the election 
of school committee members. The Question is whether voters will exert more* 
control when school budget decisions come under the scrutiny of city councils 
or town meetings. Eighty-six percent of the supporters of Proposition 2J5 
expected this would happen. Opponents were less sure; only 52 percent of 
them expected more voter control. 
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More than 4 out of 5 "yes" voters thought Proposition 2h would make 
local government more efficient. Supporters apparently believed that the 
removal of school-committee autonomy, plus the reduction in available tax 

c. 

revenues would force government to be more productive. "No 11 voters were morfe 

skeptical: three out of five disagreed with the view that Proposition 2% 

would mak£ local government more efficient. 

PERCENT AGREEING A LOT OR A LITTLE WITH STATEMENTS ABOUT POSSIBLE EFFECTS 

OF PROPOSITION 2h ON LOCAL VOTER CONTROL AND GOVERNMENT EFFICIENCY 

By Vote on Proposition 2h 

Vote on Difference: 
Proposition 2h will: Total ' Proposition 2*a Vote yes minus 

Respondents Yes No vote no 



Give local voters more 

control over school spending 70.8% 85. -8% 51.8% +34.0% 
Make local government 

more efficient - 65.2 84.8 38.4 +46.4 

Anticipated Changes in the State Economic Cliiflate Due to Proposition 2h 

, Almost 3 out of 4 Massachusetts residents polled expected Proposition 

2H to make the state more attractive to business and industry. People 

> i' 

m believing this were more likely than others to expect Proposition 2^ to 
lower property taxes and make local government more efficient. They were 
also less likely to believe that state taxes would be increased. This suggests 
that Massachusetts residents believe lower property taxes will attract 
business arid indus'try, provided that the lower property taxes are, not offset 

^y new state taxes. As, discussed above, ,f yes ,f voters were more likely than 
"no" voters to expect this tax outcome. Thus, it is not surprising that 
"ye* 11 voters were more likely than ,f no ,f voters to expect Proposition 2% 
to lead to increased business. investment in the state (8?. 5% .vs. 54.4%). 
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PERCENT AGREEING A LOT OR A LITTLE THAT PROPOSITION Z% 
* WILL ATTRACT MORE BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY TO MASSACHUSETTS 

• # * 

By Vote on Proposition 2% 

Total Vote on Difference: 

* Respondents Proposition 2% Vote yes minus' 

Yes No vote no 

Proposition 2k will attract 
more business and industry 

to Massachusetts 73.6% 87.5% 54.4% +33.1% 



G. Most Important Changes Anticipated to Result from Proposition 2h 

In addition to the questions previously discussed, respondents were * 

asked: "Overall, what do you think will be the single most important 

«> * 

change caused by Proposition 2*$? M This open-ended format allowed respondents 
to state their views without the constraints of predetermined categories. 
Although we asked for the single most important change only, some respondents 
gave us more than one* Hence, total responses add to .more than 100 percent, 
averaging about 1.3 responses per person. 

Responses to this (Juestion reinforce our earlier findings that proponents' 
of Proposition 2^ expected fewer service cuts and greater tax reductions than 
opponents. In their responses to this open-ended question, supporters of 

Propositidn 2^ were more likely to focus on anticipated tax relief, while 

,/ 

opponents were primarily concerned about the possibility of service cutbacks. 
Large proportions of ''yes" voters ciited lower taxes or more government 
efficiency and responsibility. Less 'than 10 percent of these voters cited 
service cutbacks as the most likely outcome. In contrast, half the "no" 
votera- mentioned service cutbacks as the fcbst important change, well over 
twice the number who mentioned lower taxes or increased efficiency* (See 
Table 1-3). 



This difference in emphasis on the part Qf supporters and opponents 
» also emerges from other responses, to this question. 

• Eighteen percent of the "yes" voters — compared with 1ml y 3% of the 
"no". voters — said Proposition 2% would "send a message to the * 
legislature." Although the exact nature of the intended message 

is not clear from the respSnses to the' open-ended question, our 
findings on people's attitudes toward Massachusetts government 
, ^ suggest voters ^re saying; "We want more efficient, less corrupt 

government." >(£ee Section 111 for more discussion). 

• Supporters of Proposition 2h were slightly more likely than 
opponents to mention tax reform as the most important outcome, 
while opponents were^more likely to mention tax. shifts. " We v noted 
earlier that "tax re.form" is an ambiguous concept but probably 
means reduced, taxes "to many respondents. (See Section 111 for more 
discussion)'. , ~ 

• Ten percent of the opponents of Proposition 2^ — in contrast to 
one Percent of * the supporters expressed greatest* concern about 

• unemployment of public employees. 

Further emphasizing the difference between supporters and opponents 
are the views of many opponents that Proposition 2*5 will not work. 

• Four times as many opponents as proponents thought Proposition 2% 
would just cause problems and would not achieve the goals of its 
supporters (19.4% vs.* 4.725 . ' ^ 
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Table 1-3 

• PERCEPTIONS OP MOST IMPORANT IMPACT OF PROPOSITION 2^* 
By Vote -on Proposition 2h 







Vote on 




Difference : 




Total 


Proposition 2h 


Vote yes minus 




Respondents 


Yes , 


No 


vote no, 


Lowet Taxes * 


28.6% J 


3.7.5% 


13.6% 


+23^.9% 


More efficiency & respon- 


20.2 


30.9 


ft A 

8.4 


+22.5 • 


sibility t less corruption 










Cutback services 


24.3 


e-.o 


50.2 


-42.2 


Send a messaoe 


11.0 


17.8 


2.9 


+14.9 - , " 


Tax reform 


6.3 


8.2 


5.4 


' + 2.8 


Tax shift 


6.4 


4.7 


10 '.3 


- 5.6 


Unemployment of government 


4.1 v 


- 0.8. * 


9.6 


-8.8. 












Government will spend less 
More investir^mt in state 


6.3 
2.2 


7.8 
3.5 


5.0 
1.0 


+ 2.8 
+ 2.5 • 


Less power for school 


3.3 


' 5.4 


1.3 


+ 4.1 


committees * 






* 1.9 




Less control at .local level 
Won't work/cause problems 


0.9 


0.3'- 


- 1.6 


11.2 


.4.? 


19.4 


-14.7 


TOTAL 


124.8 


'12 9-. 6 


129.0 




Average number of responses 




* 

* 






per person 


1.2 


1.3 . 


1.3 















Based on the question: "Overall, what do yoji/think will be the singlejnost 
important change caused by Proposition 2*2?"* Percentages are based on those 
responding to the question. 



r 

r 




Section II 

DESIRED CHANGES IN SERVICE .LEVELS, TAXES AND GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS^ 

We now turn to the issue of what Massachusetts residents want in the 
way of changes in service levels, financing arrangements, and government 
operations. In November 1980, state residents were given the choice of 
supporting or rejecting one, alternative to the status quo. Massachusetts 
- 'voters overwhelmingly opted for change'. Section I described what respon- 
dents thought tije effects of Proposition 2h would be. But are those 
anticipated effects what Massachusetts residents really want? What level - 
of state and local services do they want? How do they want to finance 

various* services? What changes do. they want in state and local government 
* 

operations? 

A# Preferred Level of State and Local Services 

Overall state and local services . Massachusetts residents are generally 
^content with the level^ 0 f public services they have been receiving. On i 
average, respondents to this survey want ^to keep overall state government • 
services at their pre-Proposition 2*$ levels and to increase local services 
somewhat. 

This^ average, however, conceals wide variation in respondents 1 prefer- 
ences, especially with regard to state-provided services. While 25.9 
percent of the respondents >want to maintain state services at current 

, levels, 35.4 percent want more, and another^38.7 percent want less. Pr$- 
ferences for local services exhibit slightly less variation, with nearly 

* 7 In 10 respondents wanting either the current amount or slightly more. 
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■ , LEVEL OF STATE AND LOCAL SERVICES ' PREFERRED 

, * t ' Cut back Cut back Keep Increase Increase 

__a lot .a little the same a little a lot Average 

State Services U.3% 27.4% 25.9% 2574% ToM -0.50 

Local Se»vlces 3.7 }6.0 '43.9 . 25.5' 11.0 +0.24 

fit * v 

-Based oh a 5-^point scale in which -2 * cut back a lot, -1 « cut back a 
little, 0 - keep the same, +t « increase a little, +2 - increase a lot. 
Percentages add to 100 across" each row. 

Supporters r of Proposition 2% are more likely than opponents to want 
cutbacks in state and local services. Half the supporters ~ compared with 
only, a quarter of the opponents ~ want to cut back state services. A 

, third of the 1 supporters compared to less than a tenth of the opponents ~ 

want to cut local services.' ' 



PERCENTAGE WANTING TO CUT SERVICES A LOT OR A LITTLE 

By Vote on Proposition 2h ^ 

* *» 

: Vote on ^ Difference: 

Total Proposition 2h Vote yes minus 

Respondents tes No Vote no 

State Services 38.7% 53.7%^ 25.3% ,+28.4% 

Local Services 19.7 -30.4 fif.9 ■ " +21.5 

Specific Services . -This apparent satisfaction with the overall amount 
of state and local services' obscutes the .fact that respondents prefer^ 
incteases in some services and decreases in others. Respondents were read 
a list of fifteen state and local services and asked whether they would 
prefer a lot more,^a little more, the same amount, a little less or a lot 
less of each. They were told that increases in services would mean higher 
tixes and that decreases in services would mean lower taxes. 

For every service ^expept welfare, more respondents want to increase 
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Table II -1 

AMOUNT OF SERVICES PREFERRED 
By Vote on Proposition 2h 



-J 

Increase 
a lot 



Cut ,back 
•a lot 



Cut back 
a' little 



Keep 

the sane 



Increase 
a little 



MUNICIPAL SERVICES 

Police 3.3 % 

Voted yes 4.5 

Voted no . 1.0 



7.6- % 
10. *2 
4.6 



55.1 % 

60.4 

53.6 



21.0 % 

.16.6 

24:8 



13.1 % 
8.4. 
16.1 



Fire 

Voted yes 
Voted no 



2.5 

.3.0 
1.2 



6.5 

To~o 

3.9 



71.1 
75.9 
6b 1 . 1 



12.7 
7.6 
17.5 



7.2 
3.6 
9.3 



Street Repairs 
Voted yes 
Voted no 



3.9 
5.5 
2.4 



6.1 
8.4 
3.0 



50.1 
52.8 
51.5 



- 22.9 
20.8 
24.0 



17.0 
12% 6 
19.1 



\ Garbage Pickup 
"* Voted yes . 
Voted no 



5.3 
7.7 
3.5 



7.6 
/10.9 
4.6 



73.1 
72.4 
76.0 



hi 
5.8 

, 10.0 



5.8 
3.2 
5.7 



Parks & Recreation 
Voted yes ' 7 
Vot'ed^T . 



Local 



c Trans- 



portation 
Voted yes 
Voted no 



3.6 
5.5 
2.0 



11.9 
16.7 
8.8' 



10.2 
13.4 
7.2 



9.8 

12,.5 
8.1 



53.1 
55.4 
49.5 



28.9 
28.2 
27.6 



21.4 
17.1 
26/9 



23.3 
23.3 
24.2 



11.7 
8.6 
14.4 



26.0 
19.2 
31.4 



LOCAL SCHOdLrRELATED SERVICES 
■ Public Elementary. & 
High School , 
Education 4.1 
Voted yes 6.0 
Voted no t ; - 1.6 



13.0 
17.4 
*t$i8 



A4.3 

49.6 
41.3 



22.3 
17.2 
26.3 



16.3 
9.7 
22.0 



After school 'programs- 7.6 
Voted yet 11.1 
Voted no -3.5 



15.2 
.20.2 
10.2 



46.2 
47.4 
46.8 



16.7 
13.2 
19.4 



14.3 
8.1 
20.2 



Special Education 3.5 
Voted, yes 4.6 
.Voted no 2.0' 
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' 7.6 
11.1 
5.5 
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34.0 
38.4 
32.3. 



27.3 
25.2 
29.5, 



27.6 
20.7 
.30.7 



(continued)' 
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Table U-leontinued 

, AMOUNT OF SERVICES PREFERRED' 

By Vote on Proposition 2h (( 



a,b ~ 



3 m 


Cut back 
a lot 


Cut back 
a little 


Keep 
the sane 


Increase . 
a little 


Increase 
a lot 


Adult Education 
Voted yes k 
Voted no 


6;4 ^ • 

9r.5 

3.9 


11.6 
13.8 
ft ft 

O. 0 


54.4 
53.3 

Do 9 / 


* 

18.1 
17.1 


9.4 ' 
v 6.4 

O ft 


HUMAN RESOURCES SERVICES 
Mental Health * 

Programs 3*7 n . 
Voted yes §.6 
Voted no 1.9 


5.8 
6.7 


40.4 
44.3 

r 


/* * 

28.0 

25.0 
it 1 

A 


22.1 ' 
18. 3^ 

A 

AO 


Services for the* 

Elderly 
Voted yes 
Vated- no 


1.4 
2.0- ' 
0.4 ^ ' 


4.6 
6.2 
3.4 


*39.5 
" 43.8. 
. M7.6 


* 

29.0 
26.8 

32a 


25.6 
21.3 
26.5 


* * ' 

State & Community * 
Colleges & 
Universities 

Voted yes 

Voted no 


5.1 * 
9.1 . 
1.4' 


1. * D 

15.4 
8.'7 • 


r 

«*A 

55a 

' .54.3^ 


1 7 A 

12.3 
'23.8 


y 

t 

AU. O 

v 8.i 

11.7 


LEGAL SERVICES 
Courts, and Judges 
Voted yfes 
Voted life- 


.6.5 
9.1 
4.0 


_ d 

14.2 
17.4 
10.4 


. \h.k ■ 
44.1 
46.4 ' 


20.7 
' 1-8.4 
23.1 


* ' -.»'♦": 

* • '.. * 
1-2.1 

.11*0 r 

i6a.- r 



PUBL-IC ASSISTANCE ' 
Welfare or other Pub- ' 

lie Assistance 2^.9 



Voted yes 
Voted no 



37.8 
17.0 <S 



26.7. 

30.1 
25. Q 



28.7 
23.0 
35.7 



11.0 : .. ' 5^2 
5*8 • v ' 3 .2, 
\$A; "7 7.2 V. 



Local Services 
Voted yes 
Voted no 



3.7 
6.3 
1.2 




43.9 
44.8 
44.8. 




14,2 



State Services 11 .3 

Voted yes ^16.9 
Voted no ' "1^6.3 



27.4 
36.8 
19.6 



' 25.9 
23.1 
27.6 





Based on Ae question: 'Think about the services proyided by the state or local 9 * 
government to resident's of your town or city. For, each service I read, please 
tell me whether state or local government should be providing a lot less, a little' 
lass, the same amount, a little more or^a lot w?re of this service. Remember., if 
y . government provides lass services state or local taxes will be reduced, and- If 
^ government provides mote services, state or local taxes will bet Increased. If 
O the service Is not available to residents in your cyLty or tfown, please let me .know* 
ERJC let's begin with (VX'd" 1X1(1). Which phrase In the first list, describes how much 
""•ore or. lass OM" ITEM) state or. local government should psbvld*?", < ^ 40 
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than decrease servie^levels.* As Table II-l 'illustrates: * * • 

* 

• At least half the respondents want, to increase the amount of 
services provided by social programs, such as elderly services, 

2 mental health programs, and special education for children with 

learning problems, • . " * "~ ~~ 

• Between AO and 50 percent want to increase such traditional 
" municipal services as police, street and sidewalk repairs^ 

and support of-public transportation, 
t Almost 40 percent want tp increase public elementary and high 
school education services, 
i- t Over 5Q percent want to decrease welfare or other public assis- 
i tance. This is the fcnly* service of the 15 measured for which 
cutbacks ,were<"strongly supported. 4 

Current users of the various services, younger respondents, lower 
f . 

income respondents, blacks, 6 and renters are most likely to want greater amounts 

of almost all of the 15 services measured-* Residents of cities are more 
likely to want service increases than residents of towns. Boston residents 
want* even greater increases in their services than do residents of other 
cities. (Table not reported), 

~t , . 

Preferences of ''Yes"- Voters vs. /'No" Voters . Massachusetts residents 

*~ 

ixi general express little interest in cutting back specific public services, 

j ' • 

,exc4pt welfare services. Supporters of Proposition 2^, however', are slightly 
more interested than opponents in cutting back public services (see Table II-1V. 
A greater propcjrfcioii of "yes"* than "no" voters empires* interest in cutting m \ 
back each of the specific services. Yet even among "yes" voters, support 
for service cuts is, not very strong* Welfare is the only public service which 
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a majority of supporters want to cut. Among the supporters: 

• Two out of three want to decrease welfare and other 

o ■ 
public assistance programs* 

• Only one in four* wants to cut education services, such as after 

school programs, public elementary and high school education, 

♦ n 

adult education, and state and community colleges and universities. 

■* > 

• . Only three i,n ten want to reduce support for local public ' • 

transportation. ( 

• Only one in four wants to" cut back the services of courts and 
d judges. - ' 

Few "no" voters want 'to cut any of the specific services measured, 
except welfare* In fact, opponents of Proposition 2h show considerable 
interest in increasing the level^of public services and want to increase 
an average of 5.9 of the 15 services measured. Among the opponents: 

• More than four in ten want to increase traditional municipal ser- 

- - tfices, including police, street repairs, public parks and recreation, 

and support for local public transportation. 

• ' At least four in ten want to increase local education services, 

including public elementary and high school education, after school 
programs, and special education* ; 

• v Nearly six in ten want to increase social services, including mental 

• health programs and elderly services. 

B. Amount Massachusetts'* Residents Are Killing to Spend on Services 

In addition to asking abou^preferred levels of public_ services, we 
asked about preferred levels of government spending and taxes, "Compared 
to what the state government (or local government or l^cal school system) 9 
now ipends, by whatTpercentage, if any, would you li}ce to see state govern- 
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, ment (or local government or local public school) spending and taxes 
increase or decrease? You may answer any percent increase or decrease 
from 1 percent to 100 percent or tell me you want it to stay the same/ 1 

r. 

Despite wanting about the current 5 level of state, local and educa- 
tional services, the median respondent 1 wants to reduce spending and 
taxes. The median or typical respondent wants to cut back state spend- 
ing 20 percent, cut back local spending 10 percent, and keep school 

o 

spending at its current level. 

DESIRED CHANGES IN TAXING AND SPENDING 



State > 


Local 


School 


-20% 


-10% 




15-. 9% 


12.4% 


20.0% 


20.5 


- 27.9 


35.6 


62.8 


58.6 


" 44.4 



Median spending change 
Percent wanting: v 

— spending increase 

—no change 

—spending decrease 



- Supporters of Proposition 2% want greater cutbacks in taxes and 
•pending than do opponents. The typical supporter wants a 20 percent 
reduction in state and local spending and a 10 percent reduction in 
school spending. The typical opponent wants a five percent reduction 
in state spending and no change in local spending or school spending. 
C. Perceptions of Inefficiency and Corruption in Government 

How can respondents' demands for less spending and taxing be re- 
conciled with ttfeir apparent wish to maintain or increase services? 
This section shows that the gap can be explained in large part by resi- 
dents 1 deaands for mote efficient and productive government* 

i : : ^ 

The median respondent is the middle respondent. In other words, half the 
respondents want less taxes and spending than the median respondent, and 
half want more taxes and spending. ~ - 



We obtained a measure of the extent of perceived government ineffi- 

ciency and waste asking respondents how much they think spending can 

« 

be reduced without significantly affecting the quality and quantity of 
services provided. The table below shows that respondents think there 
is more waste in the state budget than in local budgets, and more in 
overall local budgets than in school budgets. ^The magnitudes are suffi- 
ciently large to account for the discrepancy between the large spending 

cutbacks desired and desires to maintain or slightly increase service levels. 

i 

AMOUNT RESPONDENTS THINK SPENDING AND TAXING CAN BE REDUCED 

WITHOUT SIGNIFICANTLY AFFECTING THE QUALITY AND QUANTITY OF SERVICES 

State Local Elementary & 

Services Services High School Education 

Possible cutback (Average) 24% , 19% 13% 

Table II-2 summarizes respondents* perceptions of inefficiency for 
nine* of the 15 sendees. Far example, the table shows that 51 percent of 
the respondents think cuts of 5 percent or more 4 in police budgets would 
significantly affect police services. Another 27 percent of the respondents 
disagree; they think police budgets could be cut by 15 percent or more 
without significantly affecting police services. 

In, the case of each service, "yes" voters are more likely than "no" 
voters to believe budgets can be cut substantially without affecting ser- * 

vices. Despite the fact that "yes! 1 voters perceive more inefficiency than 

i 

"no" voters for any given service, the two groups hold similar views abobt 
which services are most inefficiently provided. 

• Both groups think the greatest cuts can be made in the welfare 
and public assistance budget. 

• Both groups think police, garbage and special education budgets 
are least amenable to spending cuts without service cuts., 



Table II -2 

♦ BELIEFS THAT SPENDING CAN BE CUT * 

WITHOUT AFFECTING THE QUALITY OR QUANTITY OF SERVICES : 
POSSIBLE CUTBACKS ^OF LESS THAN 5 PERCENT/POSSIBLE CUTBACKS OF 15 PERCENT OR MORE* 

* By Vote on Proposition 2h 



9 Vote on 

Strvice Type Total Proposition 2h 

Respondents Yes No 
- \ <5%/>15% <5%/>15% 



Municipal Services 



Police 


51%/27% 


44%/33% 


61%/1* 


Fire, fighting 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Street fir sidewalk repairs 


45/36 


40/41 ^ 


m 52/27 


Regular garbage pickup 


51/30 


51/34 m 


56/23 


Local public parks and 


NA 


NA 


NA 


recreation 








support or local puoiic 


NA 


NA 


NA 


transportation 








Local School-related Services 








Public elementary and high. 


38/37 


27/48 


51/27 


school education 








After school programs 


42/34 


,35/40 


55/24 


Special education 


58/22 


51/26 


66/16 


Adult education' 


31/45 


27/50 


42/37 

't 


Human Resources Services 








Mental health programs 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Services for the elderly 


NA 


NA 


NA 


State and"community colleges 


35/40 


29/66 


' 45/30 


and universities 








Legal Services \ 








Courts and judges <*' 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Public Assistance 






1 


Welfare or other public 


18/67 


J* 

11/75 . 


25/58 


assistance 








State lervices 


11/73 


, 6/80 


.19/63 


• 

Local Services 


18/60 . 


10/69 


30/46 



> * 

Footnotes on following page. 
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Table 11-2, footnotes 

a - 
Based on the questions,: "Now let's talk about some specific services. People 
we f ve talked to believe that .government could cut back speeding on these ser- 
vices by eliminating waste, inefficiency and other problems. By what percent- 
age, if. any, do you think government could cut back spending on ("X'd" ITEM) 
without significan tly affecting the quality or amount of services provided? ". 

c 

-And by what percentage, if any, do you think -state government could cut taxes 
and spending without significantly cutting the amount of services?" 

"Overall, by what percentage, if any, db you think your local ^government could 
cut taxes and spending without significantly cutting the amount of services?" 



Each entry has two numbers. The number to the left of the slash is the per- 
centage of respondents who believe th^t spending cuts of 5% or more would 
significantly affect the quality or amount of service provided. The number 
to the right of the slash is the percentage of respondents who believe 
spending for that service could be cut by 15% or more without significantly 
affecting the quality or amount of services provided. Percentages are based 
on those responding to the question. NA means that the. question was not asked. 
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Inefficiency means dMferaenna: tEhTfajgft to aELfferent people. To som^rt~^ 
means that resources such* 39 ^oaikejr ttOTC and tax money are not being used 
as productively as possffripy . Uk> (ekSsis ifct nneros that government resources* 
are being used for thesacnng jpictffXDeae cor fey g*enple not needing services. 
A series of attitude quESX£nxEB gm&mfie fmtfftrtmial information on respondents' 
views about the extent iff ^a^S±dlxnm: iirr Mfa a asachusetts government* 

Nearly half the f egpnaBenaaB ttMrcfr IkmaH jaxblic employees are overpaid, 
and two-thirds think thict ilaccsal ptMifcc tn^o^eses do not work as hard as 
their private-sector coxasraacqscrts. TBtcte atagggfiBts that many state residents 
believe their tax money Sis ftasfcqg waastteiL lb. tche same vein, when asked 
about the recipients of arcoaj ^iaalif r Kiffl acrilff aflWHiifetive service —welfare — 
over three in four resp&ntflsenls agrac tfitartr "ffeeaple now on welfare could 
r find jobs if they really tfcriteiL" 4 tiet trite t?a8£Lft ielow shows, supporters 

Proposition 2^ are msec? ZLffiteS^ iftam o^gGjnff^Ts to believe that the 
public sector is inef f jgilgnrtt aKnnrauObfaK to tiitese definitions. 



PERCENTAGE AGREEING * ZMffiT OR A IL333HE. TH&GT GOVERNMENT IS INEFFICIENT 



City or town employee^ arcae 
overpaid 

City or town employees dhoti** 
work as hard as peopute rita> 
work for private cotapanriasB 

People now on welfare raaffldB 
find jobs-lf they reallljy 
tried 



* flG6L77 • 
77BU. as 



•Vote on Prop. 2*s 
Yes ' No 



55.5% 



76.0 



«4.8 



30.9% 



53. A 



67.4 



Differences; 
Vote yes minus 
Vote No . 

+24,6% 



+22.6 



+17.4 
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Corruption also leads to wasteful government. Our respondents over- 
whelmingly agjree that public sector corruption is common in Massachusetts* 
Eighty-eight percent of the respondents agree that "corruption is common' 
in my state government 11 and 63 percent agree to a similar statement about 

local government. Supporters and opponents of Proposition 2*$ hold similar 

p * 

views, 

PERCENT AGREEING A LOT OR A LITTLE THAT GOVERNMENT IS CORRUPT ' 

By, vote on Proposition 2% 

5 Difference: 

Vpte on Prop, 2h Vote yes minus 
s * Total Yes No Vote no 

Corruption is common in 87.8% 89,4% 86,0% +3,4% 

my state government S 0 *** 

Corruption is common in 63.4 63.3 57.8 +5.5 

my; local government 

Finally, to determine whether Massachusetts residents believe that 
taxes can be cut' without lowering service levels, we asked whether they • 
agree with the statement, "Proposition 13 in California showed that taxes 
can be cut without cuts in services." More than eighty in ten supporters 
of Proposition 2^, in contrast to one in three opponents, agree that Pro- 
position 13 demonstrated that this could be done. It appears that many 
supporters either ignored or were unaware of the fact that California 
had a large state budget sutplus when. Proposition 13 passed. 

PERCENT AGREEING A LOT OR A LITTLE THAT TAXES CAN 

•BE CUT WITHOUT SERVICE CUTS ^ 
. By vote on Proposition 2*s 

Difference: 
Vote on Prop. 2% Vote yes minus 
• , Total Yes No Vote no 

Proposition 13 in California 63.8% 82.4% 34.8% +47.6% 

showed that taxes can be % 
cut without cuts in services 
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D» Preferred Method of financing Services u 

Do Massachusetts residents want to change the way basic public services 
are financed? To address this, we asked "respondents: "For each service I 
read, would you like to keep the financing the way it is now or see a 
greater share of the money come from local property taxes, from state income 
taxes, from state sales taxes, or a greater share from fees paid by users 
of the service?" Respondents generally want to continue financing tradi- 
tional municipal services with property taxes . They show considerable 
interest however, in shifting the financing of more redistributive services, 
such as elderly services, to other tax sources. Five general conclusions 
emerge. (See Table II-3.) 

First, Massachusetts residents do not want to eliminate property taxes. 
♦Most respondents want-to retain the 'local property tart as the major revenue 
source for financing traditional municipal services. Between 70 percent ind 
80 percent of the respondents want to keep financing as it is now or want 
property taxes to provide a greater share of money for police services, 
fire fighting services, street* and sidewalk repairs, regular garbage pick- 
up and local public parks and recreation facilities. Thus, in spite;, of its 

faults, the property tax is viewed by many as an appropriated*}^ to finance 

* « 

municipal services. This conclusion, is reinforced by the fact that 58.9 ' 

?> 

percent of the sample agree a little or a lot with the statement "The 
property tax is the best way for cities and towns to raise money for city 
services * 

Second, there is considerable 'interest in shifting away from reliance 
on the property tax for education services. More than two put of three 
people want to reduce the^ use of property taxes in the financing of special 
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Table II -3 

. PREFERRED METHOD OF FINANCING PUBLIC: SERVICES 
By Vote on Proposition 2h 



Service Type 



Greater Share of Money ^Should Come From/ 
Keep N Local ! State State ' *\r / ' 

Financing Property Income' Sales User Other 
the Same Taxes ■* Taxes Taxes Fees Sources 



MUNICIPAL SERVICES 



Police 

Voted for Proposition 
Voted against - 



2h 



Fire Fighting 

Voted for Proposition 2h 

Voted against 



Street 6 Sidewalk Repairs 



Voted for Proposition 
Voted against 



2h 



Regular Garbage Pickup 
Voted for Proposition 2h„ 
Voted against * 



Local Public Parks. & 

Recreation 
Voted for Proposition 2h 
Voted 'against 



Support of Local public 

. Transportation 
Voted for Proposition 2h 
Voted against 



24.4 X 


50.7 


Z 


16.6 2 


5.2 * 


2.2 X 


0.9 








13. y 




2.0 


. 0. y 


27.8 


50.8* 




16.4 

* * 


3.3 


1.2 


0.5 


■an £ 
JU • b 


51.0 






A Q 


1 A 

1.4 


u.s 


29.6 


57.0 




7.4 


4.4 


0.9 


0.7 


33.9 


45.6 




15.8 


3.5 


1.2 


0.0 

s 


30.5 


50.8 




- 9.6 


■6.7 


1.8 


0.6 


J 30.0 


v 53.9 




TT 


6.1 


1.3 


1.3 


-34.9 


49.4 




8.1 


5.2 


2.3 


0.1 


29.7 


41.7 




6.4 


•3.8 


17.2 


1.2 


30T?, 


40.4 




' "53 


4.4 


18. 4 ' 


1.2 


31.1 , 


44.3 


* 


* 5.4 


0.6 


17.4 


1.2 




49.0 




12.2 


7.1 


* 

■ 8.4 


1.4 


~1 
21:4 


. * -49.9 




10.5 


7.5 


9.2 


. 1.5 


24.5 


so:. 6 

«*°:\ > 




13.4 


4.7 


5.6 


1.2 


17.3 ' 






23.3 


12.4 


25.7 


3.1 


16.6 
17.2 


15.8 
20.2' 


r 


•• 20*7^ 
26.0 


12.6 
11.6 ' 


30.3 
22.4 


4.0 
2.6 



(continued) 
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Table TL*3, continued ». 

J 

PREFERRED METHOD OF FINANCING PUBLIC SERVICES 
By Vote on Proposition 2h 



Service Type 



^ ' Greater Share of Mbney Should Come From: 

Keep Local State State 

Financing * Property Income Sales User Other 

the Same Taxes Taxes Taxes Fees Sources 



LOCAL SCHOOL-RELATED 
SERVICES 



ERLC 



1 t 

Public Elementary and* 


20.3% 


34.1% 


28.4% 


8.5% 


7.2% 


1.5% 


High 'School Education 














' Voted for Proposition 2h 


- 19.6' 


35.4 


•25.4 


8.3 


9.9 


1.4 


Voted against 


20.7 


36 R 
JO . o 




£ 2 




1 8 


After. School Programs such 


' 19.6 „ 


39.1 


13.3 


6.2 


, 20.5 


1.3 


as Music and Athletics 














Voted for Proposition 2h 


18.2 


39.9 


9.1 


5.7 


25.6 


1.5 


- Voted against 


20.7 N 


40.8 


. 15.5 

» 


6.0 " 


15.7 


1.3 

- 


Special Education for k Children 16.9 


15.2 


48.4 ' 


12.1 


f 5.9 


1.5 


With Learning Problems 


4 












Voted for Propositon 2h . 


17.1 


15.2 


46.0 


12.6 


7:0 


2.1 


Voted against 


18.3 


14.6 


52.0 


10.3 

• 


3-7 


1.1 


Adult Education 


19*6 - 




±7 • D 


o.o 


A 

J« • 4 


1 3' 
X.J 


* Voted for Proposition 2h . 


19.6 


21.4 


16.6 


6.8 


34.2 


1.4 


0 Voted against 


21.1 


21.3 


' 20.1 


5 .7 


30.1 


1.7 


HUMAN RESOURCES SERVICES ' 










% 




Mental Health Programs 


$16.5% 


5.4% 


57.8% 


13.7% 


4.8% 


1.8% 


...Voted for Proposition 2h 


16.4 


5.6 


56,5 


14.4 


5.2 


1.9 


Vottd against 


18.2 


3.4 


60.6 


11.9 


4.0 

• j 


' 1,9 


Services for the Elderly 0 


24.3 


16.1 


42.4 


13.1 


' 2.9 


1.2 


Voted for Proposition 2h 


22.3 


14.4 


39.7 


19.2 


3.1 


1.3 


Voted against 


28.5 


19.2 


41.9 


8.1 


- 1.7 


0.6 

'it 


State 6 Conanunity Colleges 


16.5 


3.4 


46.1 


12.0 


20.7 


1.3 


& Universities 














Voted for Proposition 2h 


13.6 


3.4 


. 44.0 


12.3 


25.1 


1,6 


Voted against * 


20.7, 


2.2 


50.9 


10.6 


14.2 


. i.4 
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Table continued 
PREFERRED METHOD OF FINANCING PUBLIC SERVICES 
By Vote on Proposition 2h 





x Keep 


Local 


State 


State x ' 






Service Type 


Fin an c in a 






baies - 


User 


Other 


.J 


the Same 


Taxes 


Taxes 


Taxes 


Fees 


Source l 


IEGAL SERVICES 




* *. 


•* 


/ 






Oourts and^Judges 0 


25.5 


8.9 


43.9 




10.5 


1.5 


Voted for Proposition 2\ 


26.4 


6.5 


44.6 


13.0 


6.9 


2.6 


Voted against 


, 28.9 


11.4 


44.6 


5.4. 


9.0 


0.7 


> 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 






> 


• 






Welfare or Other .Public 


21.5 


7'. 8 


45.6 


13.6 


8.0 


3.5 


Assistance 0 


- 












Voted fdr Proposition 2h 


. 17.5 


7.2 


45.3 


17.5 ' - 


7.2 


'5.3 


Voted against 


26.4 


10.2 , 


44.3 


11.4 


6.6 


1.1 



on the question: "For each service I read, would you like to keep the financing 
the way it now is or to see a greater share of the money come from local property 
taxes, from state income taxes, from state sales taxes, or a greater share from fees 
paid by users of the service?" 

b * ' 

Percentages are calculated for respondents who answered each question, an.d total 
to 100% across each row* _ 



c 

Asked only of a subsample of respondents, 
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education services for children with learning problems. This desire for 

change exisjs even though respondents undersetimate the > extent of current 

/'reliance on property taxes. Indeed, although respondents estim # at£ on 

average that property taxes pay for 42 percent of these expenditures, the ^ 

actiial proportion, as reported by thev^tate Department of Education, ts 

closer to 60 percent. 

Less than half the respondents,, but still a substantial proportion, 

also want to alter financing arrangements for the other school-related 

services included in the survey. Specifically, 45 percent want* to decrease 

.the relative r.eliance on property taxes for overall financing of elementary 

S * 

• and secondary education; 49 percent would 'do so for adult education, as 
would 41 percent for after-school programs. In the <jases of adult educa- , t 
tion and after-sphool programs, there is considerable interest in. shifting 
to user charges (32.4% and 20.5% respectively). * + 

Third, at least 40 percent. of the respondents want to see state income 
tax money finance a larger share of human resources services (mental health 
programs, elderly services and public higher education) , Courts and 3udges, 
and welfare and othei^public assistance programs. This probably reflects , 
both true interest in seeing,. such a shift, and some misunderstanding. Respon- 
dents' generally tend to overestimate the amount of each of these 'services 

that is financed by property tax revenues. JThis Is particularly true in the 

\ * ; 

case of legal services and public assistance. . Respondents think property 

taxes finance an average of 36 percent and 39 percent of these services, 

* 

respeqtiV&Ly, when, in fact, almost no contributions are currently made 
to these services from property taxes. y 



Otily tue-subsample of 501 respondents was asked about the proportion of 
legal services financed by property taxes. See Appendices B and £. 

AM 
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<♦ * Fourth, supporters and opponents of Proposition 2% hold similar views 

- about the extent toiwhich property -taxes should be used to finance traditional 

- • ' ■' ' ' 

municipal services and local education services. But among those wanting 

") • ; * 

to shift to other revenue sources to finance these services, supporters are , 

if 

more likely than opponents to want to shift 'to uservoharges. For example, 

30 percent <jf tfoTse. who voted "yes" on Proposition* 2h believe a greater 

share of support for local public transportation should come from users, 

while only £2.4 percent of Ae "no" voters hold similar views. "Yes" 

voters are also, more likely than "no" voters to prefer user charges for 

local public parks and recreation (9.2 percent vs. 5.6 percent); education 

service^ (general education, 9.9 percent vs. 4.1 percent; special education, 

7.0 vs. 3.7 percent; adult education, 34.2 vs. 30.1 percent and a-fter- 

schcfol progranjs, 25.6 percent vs. 15.7 percent), and state and community 

colleges (25.1^vs. 14.2 percent). The differences between "yes" and 

,, noy t voters 1 preferences for user-charge financing ate small for other 
rices. ♦ \ . 

Finally, among those who want to shift fencing responsibility to 

incJ[n< 



the state government, state inccfcne taxes are overwhelmingly prefer ted xo 

state sales taxes. Of the 37 percent expressing a prefernce for more state 

funding of^lementary and secondary education, for example, those preferring^ 

\ \ . 

the use of state Income' taxes exceed those preferring use of state sales 

* taxes by more thaitJ to Iv ' This pattern ft6lds. for other services as well; 

4 y 

with the income tax being preferred £*io 1 for special education, and more 
than 4 to, 1 »for mental health programs. * 

^A^ftional insights into people's feelirigs _gt>out financing arrange- 
ments emerge from several attitude questions. The table bWtbw shows that 
both "yes" and "no" voters are concerned about rapidly rising *pxkperty taxes. 




A striking 78 percent of all respondents" disagree a lot or a little witti * 

i 

the statement "It's OK for property taxes to grow as fast^T^the cost of 
living/ 1 There are at least two explanations for this attitude.^ First, 

even if everyone's pretax income grew as fast as prices, incomes net of 

**** " i 

federal 'income taxes would grow more slowly, than prices because inflation 

* *. 

pushes people into higher tax brackets. As a result, if property taxes 
increased as fast as prices, after-tax incomes would not grow as fast as 
property taxes. Second, inflation-induced, increases in property taxes can 
present serious financial problems f orliouseholds whose incomes do not 
rise as fast as inflation. ^ * 

That Massachusetts heads of households want to restrain the rate of 
growth of property tax^s also shows *up clearly. More than 77 percent of 
the respondents believe that state government should give more money to 
the cities and towns so local property taxes can be kept down. It should 
be noted, however^ that respondents were not asked whether this state 9 
money should come f r owyrf&} r "s ta t e taxes* or reductions in other state *», , 
expenditures. 

Finally, 58.1 pjercent of the respondents disagree with the view that 
taxpayers in wealthy cities and towns should help pay for services in poorer 
cities and towns. Moreover, supporters of Proposition 2% disagree more 
strongly with this view than opponents do. Taken together, this suggests 
that the desire for more state aid reflects the desire to restrain the 
growth of property taxes more than the desire to spread the burden of„ 
fjlnancing local public sejrvices more evenly across jurisdictions. 
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ATTITUDES, TOWARD TAXES AND INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 



. It's OK for property taxes 
tp ris£ as fast as the 
. cost of living. 

Voted for Prop* 2h 
s Voted against Prop. 2h 

State government should • 
- give more money, to ,the 
cities & towns so local 
property taxes can be 
kept down. 

Voted for Prop. 2h 
Voted against Prop. 2\ 

Tax payers in rich cities, 
.towns should help pay 
for services in poorer 
cities 6r towns. 



Disagree 

-. a lor 

,45.7* 



50.0 
40.3 



6.8 



9.0 
5.5 



30.0 



Voted for J>ro,p. 2h 37.5 
Voted against Prop. 2h 23.3 



Disagree 
a little 

32.3% 



31.4 
34.1 



16.0 



15.9 
17.5 



28.2 



27.9, 
28.7' 



Agree a 
little 

- 16. 8% 



1?.8 
19.2 



40.4 



39.1 
39.3 



28.9 



25.4 
34.1 



Agree a 
lot 



5.27. 



4.8 
6.4 



36.8 



36.0 
37.7 



12.9 



^9.2 
13.9 * 



Note: Percentages add to- 100 across rows. 
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Section III 
EXPLAINING THE VOTE 

In Section- I, we discussed people's knowledge of and expectations 
about Proposition 2*j. In Section II we- reported what people in Massachusetts 
want in the way of changes in public services, financing arrangements, 
and government operations, independent of Proposition 2%. This section 
combines the two parts to determine why people voted for or against the 
measure. The discussion is organised around three potential motivations: 

•Oi 

the desire for a smaller public sector, the desire for tax reform and 
the desire for changes in the way government operates. 

A. Smaller Public Sector 

We define the size of the public sector in terms of service levels 
rather than spending levels. This distinction is important; as discussed 
above, many of our respondents want to reduce government spending and 
taxes at the same time that they want to maintain current service Ravels. 

Table III-l summarizes our findings about people's desires and expectations 

for a smaller public sector. Since this is the first of a series of similar 

s 

tables, we will explain in some detail how we constructed the table. 

Based on our survey questions, we established criteria to determine whether 

« 

a respondent $hows evidence of desiring or expecting service cutbacks. These 
criteria ire sometimes based on_the responses to a single question; in other 
cases, they refer to responses to a combination of questions. 1 



1. The percentages reported in Tables III-l through III-5 may differ slightly 
from those reported in earlier tables. The percentages for tables in 
thi« section are based pn all interviews while percentages in earlier 
tables are based only on the number of people responding to a particular 
question." Table entries in this section are based on 1586 total respon- 



dents, 721 "y«s", voters, and 522 "no" voters. r 
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1. Expect Proposition 2*s to reduce size of public sector ; We 
categorize respondents as expecting Proposition 2\ to reduce the 
size of the public sector if: 

• - they state that service .cutbacks are the single most 
'important change OR 

• they indicate that their community services will be 
p cut baclj (a little or a lot), OR 

• in telling us how much they expect each of the' 15 specific 
services .(police, fire, etc.) to be cut back under 
Proposition 2^, they indicate that, on average, they 

p u expect service reductions.. 

2. Prefer a smaller ablic sector ; We define respondents as preferring 
a smaller public sector if they want to cut back (a little or a lot) 
either state or loc^l services, providing that they do not want an 
offsetting increase^ in the other type of service. 

3. Strongly prefer a smaller public sector : We define respondents 
as strongly preferring a smaller public sector if they want to cut 
back (a little or a lot) both locally provided and state-provided 
public services. 

Once the criteria are established, it is a simple matter to determine 
the number of respondents in each category. In the first column, we 
report the percentage' of total respondents in each of. the categories. 
For example, the table shows that 10.7 percent of the total respondents 
both strongly prefer and expect Proposition 2H to lead to a smaller public 
sector. The second and third columns report the percentages of "yes 11 
and "no" voters in each category.. We should note that our definitions 
are somewhat arbitrary; different criteria, however, yield only slightly 
' different percentages. 

Table III-l reinforces our findings. Most people polled expect 
Proposition 2% to require service cutbacks, but only a ''third of all 
s respondents appear to want a reduced level of public services. To avoid 
misinterpretation, ve emphasize that the .criteria we use4 to determine 
whether a respondent expects service cutbacks do not distinguish between 
those who expect small-scale cutbacks in a few services, and those who 

• m 
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Table III-l 

SMALLER PUBLIC SECTOR; 
PREFERENCES AND EXPECTATIONS 3 
By Vote on Proposition 2H 



Vote on 

Total Proposition 2% 

Respondents Yes No 



Expect Proposition 2% to reduce 

size of public sector' "90.0% 88.2% 96.4% 

Prefer a. smaller public sector 33.7 48.8 20.1 

—and expect a smaller 
public sector - 31.4 44 m 7 ig g 

--but do not expect a 

• smaller public sector 2.3 4.1 0.2 

Strongly prefer a smaller 

putrfic sector 11.2 18.7 4.0 

—and expect a smaller . 
public sector 10.7 17.8 4.0 

— but do not expect a 

smaller public sector 0.5 0.9 G.O 



a 

See text for definitions of variables, 
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expect major disruptions. As noted in section I, at least half the 
respondents do not expect cutbacks in basic services such as .police and 
fire protection and garbage pickup. * 

Although the vast majority of Massachusetts residents apparently 
do not want to decrease the size of government^ preferences for and 
expectations of a smaller public sector proba^lycaccount for some of 
the favbrable vote on Proposition 2\. At the sanle time, fears of a 
smaller public sector apparently led many voters to oppose the Proposition. 

We base these conclusions on differences between the "yes" and W' 

♦ * ** 

voters. The proportions of "yes" voters (44.7%) who both prefer a smaller 
public sectgr and expect Proposition Zh to lead to that outcome is more 
than twice the proportion of "no" voters (19.9%) holding the same views. 
Similarly, the proportion of fl yes" voters (17.8%) who strongly prefer 
a smaller public sector and expect Proposition 2h to reduce* the size 
of the public sector is more than four times v the proportion of comparable 
"no" voters (4.0%). 

We are impressed by the relatively small proportion of "yes" voters who 
want service cutbacks at both the state* an^local levels (£8.7%). In fact, 
less than half the "yes" voters want service cutbacks at any level of 
government. This suggests that the desire for a smaller public sector 
was neither the only nor the dominant motivation behind the favorable 
vote on Proposition -2*$. 
ff. Tax Reform -= 

Alternatively, people may have voted for Proposition 2% to achieve 
tax reform. We have defined tax reform in two ways — as a shift away, 
from local property taxes to heavier reliance on state taxes (referred ,to 

ERJC 1 - ': • 1 ' ' " ' 
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as specific tax reform) and as a shift away from local property taxes to 

« 

heavier reliance on other taxes or fees (referred to as general tax reform) . 
The element common to both is reduction in property taxes. 

Table III-2 presents the specific tax reform results/ Respondents 
are classified as follows: 

1. ' Expect Proposition 2% to shift burden to state taxes . Respondents 
* who expect property taxes to fall and who believe that either 

state sales or income taxes will be increased. 

; 

2. Prefer shift to state taxes (education) . Respondents who want 

a greater share of funding for public elementary and high school 
• education to come from state income or sales taxes. 

r 

3. Prefer shift to state taxes (for at least one local service) . 
Respondents who want a greater share of funding to come from 
state income or sales taxes for at least orye of: the following 
services: r public elementary and high school education, special 
education, fire, police, support of local public transportation, 
regular garbage pickup, street and sidewalk repair, public parks 
and recreation facilities, adult education or after school programs. 

The table shows first that ■'yes 11 voters are more likely than "no 11 voters 

to expect Proposition 2% to shift the burden to state taxes, (65.5% vs. 

58.4%). This finding appears to conflict vith our earlier statement in 

Section II-D that "no 11 voters are more likely than "yes 11 voters to expect 

higher income or sales taxes. But the findings can be reconciled by noting 

that many of the "no" voters do not expect Proposition 2h to reduce 

property taxes. In other words, many of the M no M voters expect an increase 

in state taxes without a shift away from local taxes. 

Because education expenditures are such a large portion of local budgets 

we singled out preferences for financing elementary and secondary education. 

Only 33.1 percent of the %t yes" voters and 36.2 percent of the "no' 1 voters 

want to shift to more state financing of public schools. Because u yes" 

voters are more* likely than "no" voters to expect Proposition 2% to shift 

tax burdens to the state, however, slightly ©ore "yes" voters than "no" 

voters (22.6% vs. 18. 6%) both want and expect tax reform of this type. 
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Table I II -2 

SPECIFIC TAX REFORM— SHIFT BURDEN TO STATE TAXES: 



PREFERENCES AND EXPECTATIONS 
By Vote on Proposition 2h 



m 



Total 
Respondents 



Vote on 
Proposition 2h 



Expect Proposition 2h to shift 
burden to state taxes 


61.2% 


65.5% 


58.4% 


* 

Prefer shift to state taxes (education) 


36.2 


33.1 


36.2 


— and expect shift to state taxes 


21.5 


22.6 


18.6 


—but do not 'expect shift 


: 14. 7 


10.5 


17.6 ,. b 


Prefer shift to state taxes N 
(at least one local service) 


86.4 


84.3 


88.5 


— and expect shift to state taxes 


53.9 


56.3 


51.7 


r~but do not expect shift 
to state taxes 


32.5 


• 28.0 


36. 8 t 



See text for definitions of variables: 
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These small differences between"yes" and "no" voters suggest that preferences 
for and expectations about education finance reform do not add much to our 
understanding of why Proposition 2*$ passed. 

To what extent did the desire to change the way any of a number of 
local public services are financed influence the vote? The percentage of 
people favoring tax reform increases dramatically when we broaden the 
definition to include people who want to shift tax burdens to the state 
for at least one of several local public services. According to this 
definition, 86*4 percent of all respondents want tax reform. The patterns 
of preferences and expectations for "yes" and "no" voters, however, is 
similar to what we found when we looked at preferences for changing 
education financing. "No" voters are slightly more likely than "yes" 
yoters to prefer a shift to state taxes; because of different expectations 
about the effects of Proposition 2%, "yes" voters are only slightly more 
likely- than "no" voters to both >want and expect tax shifts. Thus, it is 
difficult to distinguish the "yes" voters from the "no" voters on the 
basis of this specific tax reform issue. 

To further explore the topic of tax reform, we define a set of general 
tax reform categories — preferences and expectations for property tax 
reductions offset by additional taxes and fees. 

1. Expect Proposition 2h to reform tax structure : Those who 
expect property taxes to fall and who believe that one or 
more of the following outcomes will occur: state income 
or sales taxes will be increased; state aid for cities and 
tdwds will be increased , or the legislature will be encour- 
aged to reform Massachusetts taxes. Alternatively, respon- * 
dents cou].d mention tax reform or tax shift as the single 

. .most important impact of Proposition 2*5. 

2. Prefer tax reform : Those who want a greater share of 
- funding to come from state income or sales taxes, 

charges or other revenues for at least one local public 
service. ' 
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Table III-3. 
GENERAL TAX REFORM: 
PREFERENCES AND EXPECTATIONS 8 
By Vote on Proposition 



Total 



Vote on 





Respondents 


Yes 


No 


Expect Proposition 2% to reform 
tax structure 


79.0- % 


89.9 X 


65.1 % 


Prefer tax reform 


95.3 


95 ..7 s 


95.0- 


— and expect tax reform 


75.6 


86.1 


61.5 


— but do not expect tax reform 


19.7 


9.6 , 


33.5 



See text for definitions of variables. 
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Most Massachusetts residents wan*,, general tax reform (see Table III-3) 
"Yes" and "no" voters have similar preferences for general tax reform 
but have different expectations about the effects of Proposition- 2^. 
Eighth-six percent of the "ye*" voters-prefer and expect general tax 
w reform, while only 61.5 percent of the "no" voters hold similar views. 
These findings suggest that the interaction of preferences and expectations 
about general tax reform differentiates "yes" voters from "no" voters and- 
consequently explains some of the support for Proposition 2\. 

From a policy perspective, it would be useful to know what voters 
mean by tax reform. Respondents generally, and "yes" voters in particular! 
want to reduce property taxes. There is no consensus, however, about 
alternative revenue sources. Some people want to shift away from property 
taxes to state taxes. Others want to increase fees on users of servies. 
C Changes in the Way Government Operates 

Finally, people may have voted for Proposition 2k in protest against 
the inefficiency, corruption, and waste .they perceive in Massachusetts 
government. In section II, we noted the large proportion of * Massachusetts 
heads of households who believe inefficiency and corruption are common at 
both the state and local levels. In this section we combine these percep- 
tions with voters 1 expectations about whether Proposition 2% will induce 

*> 

change . 

! 

1 

Tables III-A and III-5 pQrtray major differences between "yes" and 
"no" voters In both their percepi^^ps of inefficiency and their expectations 
about the effects of Proposition 2h. Table III-4 refers to local government 
inefficiency while Table IIi-5 refers to inefficiency and corruption at 
both the state and local level. 
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Ref erring first to Table we define the variables as follows: 

!• Expect P roposition 2h to make local government more efficient . 
Respondents expect Proposition 2% to make local government 
,more efficient; if they agree a lot or a little with the 
statement "Proposition 2% will make 'local government more > 
Efficient." >> ' : / 

2. Perceive local inefficiency . We define a perception of local 
inefficiency by a response of 5 or more percent to the question 
of how much the respondent believes spending on local public . 
services can be cut back without cutting services. 

3 - Perceive much local inefficiency . This definition is similar 
to that of "perceive local inefficien cy/ 1 except the cutoff 
is increased to* a response of 15 percfent. 

Table III-4 shows first that "yes 41 voters are much more likely than 

"no" voters to expect Proposition 2h to make local government more efficient. 

This merely restates findings from Section I. The table also shows that 

"yes" voters are substantially more likely than "no" voters to believe 

that local government^ is inefficient. 

Combining expectations and beliefs widens differences between "yes"* 

-and "no" voters. While 63.3 percent of the '"yes" voters perceive some 

inefficiency and expect change, only 22.6 percent of the "no" voters 

hold similar views. In contrast only one in nine "yes" voters (11.0%) 

coippared to almost one in four "no" voters (22.62) perceives some inefficiency 

but does not expect change. These findings support the hypothesis that people f s 

'perceptions and expectations about the inefficiency of local government 

played an important role in the overall vote.^ 

Table III-5^presents similar results for a more broadly defined concept 

of inefficiency and corruption. For this table we categorize respondents 

as follows: 



1. Expect Proposition 2h to reduce inefficiency and corruption : 
. Respondents who either agree (a lot or. a little) with the 
t . statement that Proposition 2h will make local government more 

efficient or who mention increased efficiency, responsibility 
or less corruption as the single most^ important impact of the 
^ tax limitation measure. 
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• Table III-4 
LOCAL PUBLIC SECTOR INEFFICIENCY: 



PERCEPTIONS AND EXPECTATIONS 3 



By Vote on Proposition 2h 



Vote on 

Total Proposition 2*3 



Respondents 



Yes No 



Expect Proposition. 2*j to make local 

government, more efficient - 63.4% • 82 • 7% 37.7% 

Perceive some local inefficiency 63.7 74.6 46.4 

• >. 

" And expect change 46.0 - 63.6 22.6 

— but do not expect change 17.7 11.0 23.8 
Perceive much local inefficiency 4,7.9 * 57.4 ' 31.8 « 

— and expect change '34.8 - 48.5 19.1 

- * * 

— but do not expefct change 1-3 •! • 8.9 16.0 



See 'text for definitions of variables. 
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2* Perceive inefficiency and corruption : Respondents perceive 
inefficiency and corruption if the sum of their stated 
• percentage of possible spending 'cutbacks for g local and 

state government without service cutbacks is greater 'than 
^or equal to ten percent and tW^^gree that corruption is 
common in their local government or state government* 
* 

3. Perceive much inefficiency and corruption : Similar to the 
definition of some inefficiency, except that the cutoff for 
possible amount of spending cuts is increased to 20 percent. 



This table repeats the findings of the previous table on local 
government inefficiency: "yes" voters are much more likely than "no" 
voters to perceive general inefficiency and corruption and to*expect 
Proposition 2k to* improve the situation. Regardless of the definition 
used, over 70 percent of the "yes" voters — in contrast to about 30 

4 V 

percent of the "no" voters — hold such viefts. note again that a 

substantial portion of "no" voters (39.5 otM93.9 percent) perceive 

inefficiency and corruption but do not expect Froposition 2k to 

'Improve the situation., % ' . . , . 

We" conclude that Massachusetts ^ters are very concerned-about 

widespread inefficiency ancj corruption* The "no" voters; ar^ concet- < 

ned-more about waste, inefficiency ,an# corruption in state .govejttmen't. 

•^es" voters typically belifeve such problems occur in>both state 

local government. 'Because "Ves" Voters ar£ much more likely than "no" 

voters tQ believfe Proposition 2k will lead to more efj|Lcient -government, 

we conclude that expectations about increased government efficiency .explain 

X ' - ' . 

a large proportion of the vote on Proposition 2k. " . 



Table III-5 

INEFFICIENCY AND CORRUPTION : 
4 PERCEmOl^S AND EXPECTATIONS 3 

By Vote op Proposition ?h J- 



Vote on 

lbtal Proposition 2*5 
Respondents Yes No 





y 








Expect Proposition' 2% to reduce 
inefficiency and corruption 


9* 

66.6% 


86. 7% ' 


4(h6^' 


<f 


Perceive some inefficiency and 
cdrruptimW 


80.0 

< 


86.1 

t 


,71 .1 

1 




and expect; change 


55.9 • 


75.3 i 


31.6 

-I 




— but do not expect change 


21V1 


■■ » 10.8 


39.5 


% 

* 


Perceive much inefficiency and 
corruption " , 


73.8 


80.4 


63.6 




— and' expect change 


5,2.5, 1 


70.3 ' 


29.7 


» 


— bu| do not expeqt change 


21.3 - 


10 ;1 


33.9 





Se* text for definitions of variables. 
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D. Summary 

• * 

Section III is organized around three main issues — size of the public 

*■ • 

sector, financing arrangements, ''and "government operations. In conhection 
with each, two questions arise:, To what extent do Massachusetts residents want 
change? And, to what extent do views about the three issues explain how people 
voted on Proposition 2^? 

We find that most Massachusetts residents do not want to reduce the size . 
of the public sector . .-Respondents would, however, like to make government 
more efficient and +ess co^rupjt-." In addltlpn, they want changes in the way 

s 

public services are financed. While they agree that lower property taxes would 
be desirable, they disagree about the best alternative revenue source. 

To understand why people voted for or against Proposition 2*$, voters 1 pre- 
ferences for change must be combined with their expectations about what "Proposi- 
tion 2*2 would do. Large differences between "yes" and "no" voters in preferences 
and expectations on a givenissue imply that the isfcue influenced^the voting 
outcome* 

A. ' 

' While there is considerable interest in tax reform, f, yes n voters are only 
somewhat more likely than "no" voters to both want and expect tax reform. 
The small size of the differences suggests that interest in tax reform is npt 
the major issue differentiating the "yes" and "no" voters. 

The issue of public sector size differentiates "yes" and "no" voters more 
clearly. "Yes" voters are more likely than "no" voters to simultaneously 
want and expect a smaller public sector* The relatively small percentage of 
"yes" voters wanting service deductions, however, suggests 'that, while important 
in differentiating' yes and no voter^, this is not the major issue motivating 
the "yes" vote. ' „ 
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The dominant issue appears to be concern about government inefficiency 
and corruption. Both "yes 11 and "no" voters want more efficient and respon- 
sible government. We find dramatic differences between "yes 11 and "no" voters 
on this issue, however, because "yes" voters were, much more likely than "no" 
voters to expect Proposition 2*$ to make* government more efficient and respon- 
sible. This expectation of increased efficiency helps explain "yes" voters 1 
beliefs that Proposition 2^ could provide reductions in taxes and spending 
without large-scale service reductions. - 

These findings imply that a major component of the policy response 
to Proposition 2% ought to focus on- making government more productive. As * 
is now becoming apparent, however, the views held by many of the "yes" voters 
about the potential for efficiency gains may have been unrealistic. These 
unrealistilc expectations complicate enormously the policy choices that public 
officials must now make in response to Proposition 2*5. 

We end by noting that more powerful statistical techniques are needed 
to completely sort out the different factors influencing the vote on 
Proposition, 2*$. For example, many, people wanting tax reform may have voted 
against the Proposition because they feared massive service reductions. By 
looking at tax reform, service levels and government operation separately, as 
ve have done in this paper, we may have missed' some of the interrelations 
fmong these three\i on perns. Elsewhere, however, we have reported results 
baaed on- a comprehensive multivariate voting model that conf irm^the basic 
conclusions of this report.* ' 



*Helen F. Ladd and Julie Boatright Wilson, "Why Voters. Support Tax Limita- 
tio&s: Evidence- from Massachusetts 1 Proposit-ion 2*$" in Tax Limitation Study , 
prepared* for the Nation*! institute of Education, 1982. * 



' Appendix A 
SAMPLING PLAN 



A total of 1,561 intervj^rs were administered to male and female house-' 
hold heads selected by a state-wide stratified random cluster sampling plan. 

The sample was drawn as follows . First, each of the 351 Massachusetts 
cities and towns was grouped into one of 15 cells, based on four property- 
wealth and four expenditure categories. 1 * We consolidated the two cells 
defined by the highest wealth and the "two lowest expenditure levels because 
of the small proportion of the state's population they represent. We 

assigned a quota of interviews to each of these 15 cells in proportion to 

2 

the percentage of the state's population residing in that cell. This 
assured that interviews would be spread proportionately across communities 
characterized by the full 'range of property wealth and expenditure lefvels. 

For a variety of analytical and practical reasons, we clustered our 
interviews in randomly selected cities and towns rather than spreading them 
randomly across each cell. Before selecting the clusters, eaph. cell was 
divided into tvJo or more subs.trata defined by population size and the per- 
centage of owner-occupied housing. Grouping citi.es and towns along these 
four dimensions (per capita property wealth, pex; capita expenditure, pop- 
ulation size and percent of owner-occupied bousing) assured .that our clusters 
were selected from groups of relatively homogeneous cities and towns. Inter- 
views were assigned to each substratum approximately in proportion to pop- 
ulation. All towns and cities with more than 2500 residents were listed 
alphabetically by substratum and given one chance to be selected for each 
5000 residents. 3 Using a random number table, we selected clusters of 5,000 
residents. This procedure allowed larger cities to be randomly selected 
as cluster points more than one , tine , In general,' 25 interviews were alio- 
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cated to each cluster pofnt. In some cases, we allocated fewer than 25 

in order to obtain a reasonable distribution of interviews across substrata 

within any given wealth/expenditure stratum. * 

In each randomly selected city or town, telephone numbers were selected 
/ 

in a two stage process. First, the initial, four digits' of exchanges currently 
in use were selected in proportion to their number in the total population 
of telephone numbers. This screening process minimized the amount of time 
spent dialing numbers that were not in use. In the second stag* a random 
number process assigned the last three digits to the four-digit stem. As 
a result, all telephone numbers in use in the jurisdiction, not merely pub- 
licly listed numbers, had an equally likely chance of being selected for our 
^ v sample. 

The numbers selected in this manner, called starting points, were given 
j> to professional interviewers. If no* interview was obtained ar the starting 
point number? the interviewer added 10 to the original telephone number and 
made another attempt. This process of adding 10 to the telephone number was 
repeated up to four times until five attempts had been .made to obtain an 
interview based on the starting point number. If no interview was completed 
after the use of five variations of the priginal number, another starting 
point number was drawn. I 

In the final stage of the sampling process, we selected individual 
respondents in each household. Interviews were restricted to male and fe- 
- male household heads. We excluded other voting-age househoJ^TmemberS' because ■ 
the purpose of the study is to focus on the behavior, preferences and orien- 
tation of household members most concerned with property tax payments. We 
divided interview evenly amoung men and women. Male or female respondents 
were randomly selected after initial^ contact with the household had been 

O ***** 
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Table Al shows the fifteen strata, the 58 cities and towns in which 
interviews were conducted, and the number of interviews we planned to con- 
duct in each of these towns. In a few cases, the actual number of inter- 
views conducted differs slightly from the quotas listed on the table 
In one case, the difference is substantial; only 25 of the 55 interviews 
planned for Salem were conducted. In the analysis, each Salem respondent 
was given a weight of two. As .a result, the percentages presented in this 

report are based on 1*586 rather than 1,561 respondents. 4 

/ 



The cktegories were developed by Jhe Massachusetts Taxpayers' Foundation 

for simulations of the effects of alternative tax limitation measures. 

The percapita wealth and expenditures are bfised gnl976 population figures. 

*We would have preferred to allocate interviews among strata in proportion to 
the number of resident households rather than in proportion to population, 
but 1980 Census data on households were not available. 

J 

Because the census does not gather .data on the social and economic charac- 
teristics of small towns, additional information to supplement- that gathered 
in the personal interview is not available. These small towns comprise 
only 1.7 percent of the state's population. 
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STRATIFIED RANDOM CLUSTER SAMPLE— " 
QCOIA OF INTERVIEWS IX EACH RANDOMLY SELECTED TOWX/CITY 
Bv Per Capita Exptndlturt and Ptr Capita Wttlth Cattgorlts 



tr Capita Ex^tnd'turt 



(Itss than S625) 



<*623-$7l7) 



I ($7l7-«38) 



(sort tnar $133) 



liicss man 


9±\J t 1 ID 


11(510.771-513 


t 906 > 


111513^906-518, 160) 


IV(aort than 


518,160) 


CITY /Town 


# of 




9 Of 




9 Of 




f of 


T nttrvitws 


CITY 'Town Inttrvitws 


CI TV /Town 


Inttrvltvs 


CI T^/Town 


In ttrvltvs 


Clinton 


25 


Swnsta 


25 


Croton 


20 


• 

t 

Yarmouth 


25 


Dudley 


25 














Halifax - 


25 














LEOMINSTER 
















Btll Ingham 


20 


?ambrokt 


25 


Dartmouth 


25 






FALL RIVER 


25 


Wtstfitld 


25 


Wtatport 


*5 .< 






Cr ttnf laid 


20 


W. Spring itid 


25 




* 




HOLYOKE 


25 














lawrmnct 


25 














MALDEN 


50 














BEDFORD 


25 














SEW BEDFORD 


25 














* NORTHAMPTON 


20 












* 


Oxford 


20 














BROCKTON 


25 


Arlington 


25 


Dtdham 


25 


Lincoln 


20 


MELROSE 


25 


ATTLEBORO 


25 


E.Longmaadow 


25 


Lynnf laid 


10' 


REVERE 


25 


BEVERLY 


25 


Waltham 


25 




SPRINGFIELD 


50 ' 


Framing ham 


25 














Randolph 


25 










• 




Ttvksbury 


25 














Waktfitld 


25 










BOSTON 


150 k 


PEA BODY 


25 


Braintrtt 


25 


Aadovtr 


25 


ca<3r:dce 


25 


QI'INCY 


25 


Brooklint 


15 


EVERETT 


10 


CHELSEA 


15 


SALEM 


55 


NEWTON 


30 


K tad ham 


25 


KAmEL 


20 






Sharon 


25 


Or 1 tans " 


25 


LYNN 


21 






Ualmolt 


25 


Pr ovine tijown 


20 


WORCESTER 


42 










Somtrstt 


25 



In a ftv casts, tht actual numotr of inttrvitws difftrs slightly from tht quotas llsttd in tht tablt. 
In ont cast* hovtvtr, tht dif ft rtnet is substantial* Only 25 of tht 55 inttrvitws platmtd 
for Salt* wtrt conducttd. 
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Appendix B 
QUESTIONNAIRE AND INTERVIEWING 

t 

The questionnaire on which this report is based includes questions in 
each of the following areas: * % 

I. ' PROPOSITION 2h ' : 

How did respondents vote on Proposition 2*3 ? If Proposition 2*3 had 

been a constitutional amendment, would they have voted differently? 

How would non-voters have voted? How did respondents vote on Question 3? 

B * Anticipated effects of Proposition 2*3? What did respondents think 
the overall effect of Proposition 2h would be on taxes, governmental 
efficiency and state aid? How would it affect certain specific 
' services such as police and education? How would it affect the 
taxes paid and services used by the respondent's household? 

c * Knowledge of Proposition 2*3? What did respondents know about the 
provisions of Proposition 2*3? n 

II. PUBLIC SERVICES 

A * Perception of the overall level of public services . How do respondents 

think their public services compare with those provided in other * * " % *" 
towns, in other neighborhoods in the same jurisdiction, and in 
their jurisdiction two years ago? 

* 

B. Desired public service levels. Compared to the level of state and 

local public services currently provided, what level would respondents 
prefer— both for services in general and for a number of specific services? 

III. FINANCE ISSUES * * % 

A. Perceptions of costs . How aware is respondent of direct and indirect 
property tax b urdens? ^ 

B. Awareness of current financing arrangements . What proportion of the 
costs of a variety of services does respondent think are financed 
by property tax'es? 

C. Desired financing arrangements . Do respondents .desire changes in the 
method of financing various public services? For each specific service, 
would they prefer increases in the proportion financed by user charges 
ctr state income or sales taxes? 

D. Desired tax and spending levels . What percentage changes do respondents 
desire in total taxing and upending levels for overall state, municipal 
and school services? 
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IV. EFFICIENCY IN PUBLIC SERVICE pELIVERY 

' A * Perception of inefficiency . To what extent does respondent perceive 
state and local government to be inefficient and corrupt? 

B ' Amount of inefficiency . How much does respondent think services in 
general and certain specific services could be cut back without 
significantly affecting the quality and quantity of the services 
provided? * 1 

V. ' BENEFICIARIES OF PUBLIC SERVICES 

A. Service usage . Which public services doe* respondent's household use? 

B - Perception of other beneficiaries . To what extent does respondent 
.think that members of certain groups currently receive their fair 
share oy public services for the taxes they pay? Do certain groups 
benefijwmore now than they did in the past? 

VI. ATTITUDES TOWARD GOVERNMENT AND TAXES 

A - Attitudes toward taxes and finance arrangements . What* is respondent's « 
attitude toward various forms of taxes and. service finance arrangements? 

B v Perception of appropriate government role . What does respondent think 
the appropriate role of government is in a free enterprise economy? 
How much Shcfulff citizens expect from their government? 

VII. RESPONDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

A * Demographic characteristics . What is respondent's educational level, 
occupation, fimily composition, income, race and religion? 

B. Perception of financial well-being . Are respondents better off now 
than they were in the past? Do they expect to be better off in the 
future? 

C. Housing characteristics . What kind of housing does respondent live 
in? What are the market and assessed values of owner-occupied housing 
and how much rent is paid for, rental housing? 

The interviewing was conducted for us by Lieberman Research Suburban, Inc. 
A pretest the«weekend before the election indicated that respondents understood 
and could answer all questions but that the survey took an average of 51 minutes 
to complete. As a result, we eliminated or rewrote a number of questions. 

Lieberman Research, Inc., began the final interviewing on Thursday, Nov- 
ember 6. After approximately 500 interviews- were completed, we discovered that 
the questionnaire was still too long, taking approximately 45 minutes to complete. 

Hence, we Eliminated additional questions while the interviewing was in progress % 

♦ « * 

The final shortened questionnaire took approximately 30 minutes to complete. 

:RJC All interviews were administered within approximately two weeks of the election.' 
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DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF SAMPLE AND SUBSAMPLE 



Most findings presented in this report jure based on data from the total 
number df respondents interviewed. Some findings, however, are based on data 
from a aubsample of respondents. The first 501 respondents interviewed make 
up the subsample. As explained in Appendix B, after these 501 respondents 
were interviewed, we discovered that our interview was taking too long to 
administer. We eliminated several questions to save time. Consequently some 
information obtained from this subsample of 501 respondents was not obtained from 
those interviewed later. 



1 

i 


Total Respondents 


Subsample 


(1,586) 

♦ 


(501) 


Vote On ^Proposition 2% 


X 




Yes \ ; 
No 5 ' 


45.5% » 


i 45.3% 


32.9 


33.2 


Didn't vcfte 


21.6 


21 .5 


Sex 1 




* 


Male 


4ftv7 


44.2 


Female 


50.3 


55.8 


Age 






16-24 years ^ 


9.8 


8.8 


25-44 years 


.49.8 


51.2 


45-64 years 


29.7 


29.6 


65 and over 


9.7 


. 8.2 


No* answer 


1.0 


2.1 


Average ape 


*♦ 1 ♦ O yedXS 


hi,o years 


Education 






Less than high school degree 


11.2 


11.9 


High school degree (including 






trade school) 


33.0 


33.6 


Some college 


20.6 


21.1 


College graduate or more 


31.7 


29.5 


No answer 


3.5 

• 


3.8 


2 1 

Occupation 






Manager, professional, technical 


50.9 


51.8 


Clerical and sales 


21.8 


22.8 


Blue collar « 


15.6 


14.1 


Service 


10.4 


10.3 


Farming 


0,6 


0.4 


No answer 

* 


0.7 


0.7 


♦ • 


• 





A quota of half aales and half females was purposely set for this study. 



Includes last occupation of respondents who are retired or not working. 
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Appendix C (Continued) 
DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF SAMPLE 



Government Worker . 
Public schools 
Town/city government 
State/county government 
Federal government 
Not a government worker 

Income : 
510,000 or less 
$10,00^ to $20,000 
$20,001 to $30,000 
$30,001 or more 
Refused 

Average income * 

4 

■ Marital Status 

Single 

Married 



Widowed, divorced or separated 
Other - 

Number in Household 

Race 

WKIte 

Black 

Hispanic 

Other 

Religion 
Catholic 

Protestant , 

Jewish 

Other 

No preference 

Tenure 

Own 
Rent 
Other 
Refused 



Current Market Value (Owners Only) 
• Assessed Value (Owners "Only) 



> Total Respondents 
(1,586) 



6.1% 
7.6 
3.6 
4.1 
78.6 



11.2 
23.3 
19.3 
15.0 
31.2 



$24,115 

16.7 
-66.6 
15.4 
1.3 

3.1 



'94.0 
2.6 
2.3 
1.1 



49.2 
28.6 
'5.8 
6.9 
9.5 



62.7 
34; 8 
1.7 
0.8 




$64,518 
$38,616 

Last Year's Property Taxes (Owners Only)$ 2,158 
Monthly Rent (Renters Only) $ 324 



Subsample 
(501) 



6.7% 
7.3 
4.1 
2.9 
79.0 



9.4 
24.0 
21.7 
15.0 
29.9* 



$.24,550 

13.4 
-68.2 
16.5 
1.9 

* 3.2 



94.1 
2.3 
1.7 
1.9 



47.0 
31.7 
5.6 
7.5 
8.2 



66.2 
30.9 

1.9 

1.0 

$63,575 
$39,869 
$ 1,836 
$ 324 
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Appendix C (Continued) 
DEMONGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF SAMPLE 



Total Respondents 
(1,586) 



Number of Years Lived in Massachusetts 33.4 



Number of Years Lived in City/Town 



Municipality Type 
Boston 

Cities other than Boston 

Towns • f 

r • 

Services Household Uses Regularly 
Adult education 
Special education 
State and community collfcges 
and universities 

Local -public transportation _ 
Local public parks and 

recreation facilities 
Mental health programs 
Welfare or other public 

assistance programs 
Services for 'the elderly 
After school programs / 
Public school 



19.7" 



9.7% 
40.2 
50.1 



20.7 
8.3 

21.8 
41.0 

59.6 
5.0 

- 7.9 

18.9 
32.7 



-'!' 



Subsample 
(501) 

34.5 

19.8 



1.7% 
38.4 
59.9 



21.9 
9;8 

21.7 
,34.9 

59.9 
4.4 

7.3 
4.8 
22.3 
35.7 
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PROPOSITION 2 1/2: VARIATIONS IN INDIVIDUAL \ 
PREFERENCES AND' EXPECTATIONS ACROSS COMMUNITIES 



Massachusetts voters overwhelmingly supported a stringent tax 
limitation measure in Novembelr 1980. Commonly known as Proposition 
2 1/2, the measure requires high tax rate communities to reduce * 
property tax levies fifteen perVent per year until the tax rate ±s 
reduced % to the maximum allowable rate of 2 1/2 percent of full and 
fair market value. Low tax rate communities may iifcrease property tax 
levies but by no more than 2 1/2 percent per year. 

i 

A State wl ^ e **^?^ n ?^J u * ve 2 .? f t 15 ^ 1 Massachusetts residents^ 
administered during the two weeks immediately following the vote stioWs 
that supporters and opponents of Proposition 2 1/2 had -very different 
expectations about what the proposition would accomplish. Supporters 
were mor^ likely than opponents to expect Proposition 2 1/2 to result 
in lower taxes and more efficient, reponsible government and were less 
likely to expect service cutbacks. In addition, the survey results 
indicate that supporters were more^.iicely than Opponents to* desire 
l^wer levels s of 'public services Ifid spending and to perceive 
widespread inefficiency and corruption" in locil government. (See Ladd 
and Wilson, 1981* ) „ 



f 



V 

This paper extends .the Earlier analysis ^of the survey data by 
addressing the question of whether Adividuals 1 expectations and 
preferences vary in a systematic way across communities grouped by 
1981 effective tax rates. Section I describes ,and justifies the 
community 'groupings. Sections" II and III examine how resppndents 1 
expections of thte effects of Proposition 2 1/2 and their preferences 
for fiscal change vary across community groups. 
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I.' COMMUNITY GROUPS . 

The basic sample .consists of 156F Massachusetts heads of 
households, evenly ^divided' between men and women, randomly selected 
from 58 cities and .towns. 'The sampling design aspures that the 58 
communities are representative of all communities throughout the state 

.in terms of per capita property wealth, per capita expenditures, 
population and percent of owner-occupie.d housing. 1 The basit sample 
is supplemented by interviews wit If an additional 94 'randomly selected 
household heads in Boston. Combining the 154 respondents from Boston 
in the basic sample with the 94 f torn , the oversample yields a. sample 
large enough for separatg analysis of the views of Boston residents. 
This is desirable because of Boston's large size, its* ^ec^al fiscal 

.problems' and^ its high tax rate. 2 Respondents from other cities and 
towns have been grogged into three categories defined by the estimated 
1981 full value t#x rate in the res^lSndent' s community."* These tax 
rate cat;egori^s are defined as follows: • 

' . • • * 

Low^ tax rate — towns and cities, with \tax rates less than 2$5 
• percent; 

% Moderate tax rate — towns and cities with -tax rates between 2.5 

and 3.9 percent; 

High tax rate « towns* and cities with tax rates greater than or 
? equal to 4 percent (except Boaton). 



1 



See Appendices A, B, afnd C , of Helen F. Ladd and Julie Boatright 
Wilson, ^Proposition- Explaining the Vote',".fds a description 

of the .sampling .plan and survey methodology. ^Because of an 
interviewing error, only 25 of the, '55 'interviews for the city of 

Salem were conducted. Hence,, "throughout the- analysis each 'Salem 
respdndent is given a* weight of two. 

^cpo^rding to the Massachusetts Department of 'Revenue, Boston's f 1981 
full value -tax rate is* 9.9 percent. This is probably a substantial - 
overestimate, however.* A 1974 study by D. Holland and 0. Oldmati 
cleteiniined that' the full value rate was, about 6.6 percent. This is" 
still high relative to most other cities -in this state.- 



3 

1981 fulX vaX^ tax riktes 'are based on Ma^chusetts^T)epaYtment of 
Revenue estimate* of the inarket value of taxable propei«p in each 
community. For a .number of ^reasons, the tax rate estimates probably^ 
overstate true effective tax r^tes, especially in the larger cities 
and towns. «■ \ 
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"These groups are defined to highlight differing expectation^ that 
reflect relevant differences in the objective characteristics of the 
respondent' s' community. The low tax ra.te communities face no first 
^year property tax reduction but must limit the annual growth of 
property tax levies to 2 1/2 percent; the moderate rate % communities 
face up to 15 percent reductions in the first year and in some cases 
reductions in subsequent years as well; and the high tax rate 
communities all face more than one year of property tax reductions, 1 . 
Further subdivision of these groups by community service levels, the 
homogeneity of th'e population or by type of government (i.e., town 
mefeting or mayor-city council form) would be desirable to differenti- 
ate the extent of satisfaction with current service levels and 
perceptions of governmental inefficiency and corruption across 
communities. These subdivisions are ruled out, however, because the 
resulting sample sizes would be too small for accurate statistical 
comparison of differences across groups. r 

'The number of sample communities ?nd total respondents in each 
tax rate category are as follows: ^ 

Number of communities 
Community Group Sample- Size *, in survey 

1 Boston - ' ) *248 % 1 

^ High tax rate ' 615 # 22 

Moderate tax rate 620 .26 

Low tax ra^te -t£Z.\ / 9 

1680* V 58 
*The basic sample of 1561 with* Salem respondents weighted twice 
makes 1586, plus 94 additional respondents from the Boston 
oversample yields L680 total respondents. • 

*}*\* 
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Because the 1981 estimated full valije tax rate> probably overestimate 
* actual tax rates,^ they cannot be used to make precise statements of 
the revenue reductions required by Proposition 2 1/2. In addition, 
all communities lose 62 percent of theif motor Vehicle excise 
revenifSs becapse^Pjoposition 2 1/2 reducfte the statewide uniform rate 
from 6.6 to 2 1/2 percent. In 1981, lotfifL revenues from this source 
accounted for about 6.5 percent of total local tax revenues. For a 
discussion of .Proposition • 2 1/2's first year revenue impacts, see 
K.L.# Bradbury, H.F. Ladd, and C. Christopherson, "Proposition" 2 1/2: 
^Initial Impacts." 



Because the estimated standard error of a difference in 
# proportions depends on the two sample proportions arid on the two 
sample sizes, no simple statement can be made about the tfagnitude of 
the difference needed for statistical significance. A rough guide- for 
the results reported beldw would be that differences of eight to ten 
percentage points between any, two groups are statistically signifi- 
cant. (See Appendix A for table of statistically significant 
differences.) ^ . 

r 

^ The following table shows the actual vo£e on Proposition 2 1/2 

and the proportion of voters in our sample saying they voted "yes" on 

Proposition 2 1/2 by community group. * * 



SUPPORT FOR PROPOSITION 2 1/2 
(Among Chose who vote'd on Proposition j2 1/2) 

s K By Tax Rate ± 

Percent Supporting 
w * Proposition 2 1/2 

Community Groups Actual Sample / 

Total 57.9 57.7 . 

Boston, 57.4 52.2 

High. tax rate x - . 57.6 58.6 

Moderate tax rate * 59.4 59.2 

Low tax rate „ 53.2 ' 53.8 

a_ 

Proportion of yes .votes on Proposition 2- 1/2 in Massachusetts 
„, communities included in each category of our sample. 
b_ 

- Proportion of voting respondents who report vo-ting yes on 
Proposition 2 1/2. 

A majority of voters 'in each group 'supported the Proposition, with 
support being somewhat weaker^in communities with low tax rates tfian 
•in other communities. In comparing the sample proportions to the 
actual proportions, it should be noted that we sampled households, not 
voters. This distinction is particularly relevant for Boston, which 
has a larger proportion , of single adult households . than other com- 
munities in the sxafce. Because survey results indicate that adults in 
single-adult households were- more likely to vote "no" than respondents 
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v 

in multiple-adult households, this distinction partially explains'the 
discrepancy between the- 52.2 percent of the Boston sample that said 
[ ' T theyj^yot^d "yeS** and the 57.4 percent actual vote. 

II. EXPECTED EFFECTS OF PROPOSITION 2 1/2 

Because of major differences across the four community groups in, 

the magnitude of local revenue losses required by Proposition 2 1/2, 

t r , respondents' expectations about the measure's impact on local 

<* government activities are likely to differ systematically across these 

groups. We did not expect to 'observe systematic differences across 

these groups in expectations about th& proposition's impact- on state 

government activities, however. Predictions about expected impacts on 

* * ** 

overall household welfare are muddied by the possibility that the 

gains from local tax reductions may be offset by service reductions or 

higher state taxes. \ . 'p 

* Local Public Services , s 

As Table I indicates, respondents living ill high tax rate 

communities were more likely than 'those living in low tax rate 
' IT 
communities to expect Proposition 2 1/2 to lead to reductions in the 

overall quantity of public services provided by their .local 
^governments. The proportion of respondents expecting service cuts 1 
ranges from 60 percent in' towns with low tax rate's to 76 percent in 

m r ■ 

Boston. , 

Surprisingly, -however, expectations about thq impact of , v 

Proposition 2 1/2 on specific services provided by local governments / 
exhibit little variation across groups. Only the expectations of 
Boston r^ipondents stakeout. v 

• Respondents in high, moderate and low tax-rate 'Communities 



•were equally likely to expect Proposition 2 1/2 to lead to 
cuts in each local service measured*^ 

Boston .residents were more likely than others to expect 

Proposition % 1/2 to lead to cuts in man£ specific local 

services. With respect to police and fire services, however, 

v 

Boston residents were no^more likely than others to expect 
service* reductions. %- 



Table I 

PERCEtfEfiGE CF RESPONDENTS EXPECTING SERVICE CUTBACKS 
BECAUSE CF PROPOSITION 2 

B/ Tax Rate 



Service Type 



Total 
Respon 



^nts c 



Property Tax Rate per $1,000 of Estimated Market Va lue: 

$25 to 
$40 or mare $39 



Boston 



Municipal Services 
Police 

Fire fighting 

Street and sidewalk repairs 
Regular garbage pickup 
Local public parks and 

recreation 
Support of Jpcal public 

transportation 

Local School-related Services 
Public elementary and high 

school education 
After school programs 
Special education 
Adult education 

Human Resources Services 
Mental health programs 
Services for; the elderly 
State and dcmnuiity colleges 
and universities 

Services 
and Judges 



ERLC 
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43.3% 
40"T 
57.2 
39.6 


43.9% 
67.9 


43.0% 

4X* J 

57,8 


44.7% 
,40.4 
56.8 
4z. / 


61.5 


.73.7 


60.2 


6i.9 


54.1 


59.1 


. 55.4 


' 53.7 


56.4 
71.4 
49.9 
63.9 


61.6 . 
77.4 
57.2 
74.3 


* 55.2 
70.9 
51.2 
66.7 


• 57.2 
71.7 
46.9 
64.7 


49.0 
48.7 . 


61.5 
57.2 


48.5 
50.1 


46.9 ' 
45.5 


54.4 


t 62.4 


53.2 


53.4 


31.7 


. 38.3 


30.5 , 


29.9 



( 



Less than 
$25 • 



42.4% 
37*4 • 
48.9 
36.3 

56| 

49.4 



54.0 
68.2. 
51.1 
66.8 



49?5 
50.8 

58.5 
32.1 



83 



I 



Table I, .continued 

PERCENTAGE CF RESPONDENTS EXPECTING SERVICE CUTBACKS 
» BECAUSE OF PROPOSITION 2 l/2 a / b 



By Tax Rate 



Service Type 



Total 

Respondents Boston 



Property Tax Rate per $1,000 of Estimated Market Value: 
$40 or more 



$25 to 
$39 



Less than 
$25 



Public Assistance 
Welfare or other public 
assistance 

Local Services 

Services my Household Uses 



62.9% 

69.3 

47.8 



65.4% 

76.4 

54.7 



62*. 3% 

71.0 

49.3 



63.9% 
68.7 

V 

46.8 



"59.9% 



59.6 
38.9 



i 
i 



on the questions: j 

"Now that Proposition 2 1/2 has passed, what do you think will happen to services I read. Using the first list 

2! SSL V * iether ycu tter? wil1 be a lot less, a little less, the same, a little nor e or a lot 

more (" X'd ITEM) services now that Proposition 2 1/2 has passed?" 

"Overall, how do you think the passage of Proposition 2 1/2 will affect your contranity— do you think the .servi- 
ces your local government offers will be cut back a lot, cut back a little, remain the same, increase a little 
or increase a lot?" 

"How about you and members of your household? Now that Proposition 2 1/2 has passed, do you think the public 
services your household uses will be cut back a' lot, cut back a little, remain the same, increase a little, or 
increase a lot?" ' * ' 



entry is the percentage of zespor 
lar service or who think that ooimunity or 
oentages are based on those responding to t 



c Total does not include Boston orersafhple. 
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^who think there will be a lot less >or a little less .of that particu- 
jehold services- will be cut back a, lot or cut back a little. Per- 
question. 

" - 30 
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Other gublic Services 

^— — — t 

There are almost no difference^ across the three non-Boston 
groyps in terms of respondents 1 expectations about the impact of 
Proposition 2 U2 on human resources 'services, legal services and 
public assistance. This reflects the fact that primary responsibility 
for providing and financing all three rests with the state* We 
emphasize that expectations of service cuts at the state level are not 
irrational. As shown below, many respondents expected the ptate 
government to *bear part of the burden of property tax reduction by 

providing new state aid to local governments. 
» 

/ 

Respondents from Boston were generally more pessimistic than 
other respondents about the impact of Proposition 2 l</2 on human 
resources and legal services. In the case of human resources* 
services, the explanation taay be that Boston provides some of these 
services locally. 



Changes in Government Operations 

Boston respondents were significantly less likely than other 
respondents- ko expect Proposition 2 1/2 to lead to more efficient 
governtoe'nt and more local control over school'spending. Despite this 
difference, Table II shows that more than kalf the Boston respondents 
expecte<L these outcomes. Respondents in communities with moderate tax 
rates were most likely to expect more voter control over school 
spending.* This pattern of expectations for increased efficiency .and 
control helps account for the similarity in expectations of cuts in 
specific services across .the £hree non-Boston* groups. 

Tax Reform and Local-State Relations 

Most respondents expected the passage of Proposition 2 1/2 to 
encourage the legislature to reform taxes, but respondents from ( low 
tax rate communities were slightly less likely than otflfer respondents 
to expect this outcome. , 



( 
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Table II , 
PERCEIVED EFFECTS OF PROPOSITION Z l/2j 
• By Tax Fate „ ^ 



J. 



Property Tax Rate per $1,000 of Estimated Market Value; 



Preposition 2 1/2 will: 


Total 




YlU \J±. 1IHJU.O 


9<£0 tO 


, Less than 


\ t - 
— — ■ x_ 


ResDondents 


Boston 




tic 
$25 


Lcwer property taxes in Mass. 


\ 

82.1% 


85.8% 


80.5% 


85.9% 


72.0% 


Encourage state legislature to 












reform taxes 


81.1 


81.6 


80.7 


83.6 


75.5 


Increase Mass. state income taxes 


60.8, 


65.0 


57.6 


63.6 


62.1 
67.5" 


Increase state sales tax 


67.5 


75.5 


66.0 


*68.2 - 


Increase state aid to cities and 








» 


towns 


48.7 


49^2 


50.4 


48.6 


47.1 


*Give state government more 










control over local natters 


45.8 


48.7 


49.3 


43.4 


43.5 


Mate local government more 








efficient 


65.2 


'55.7 


67.4 


67.2 


• 61.3* 


Give local voters more control 












' over school spending 


70.8 


62.5 


• 70.7 


73.7 


67.2 


> ^ Decrease funds for local public 






f 






schools 


69.2 


78.8 


-66.0 


71.9 


^&4.o" *" 


Lower rents 


39; 5 


36.2 




40 .-3 


34.2 


Attract irore business & indus- 










try to Massachusetts 


73.6 


73.3 


74.3 


. 74.0 


' 63.4 



ERJC 



^3ased on the question: ' "Next, I will read a list of 'some of the effects that the passage of Proposition 2 1/2 

might" have in Massachusetts. To what extort do you agree or disagree that Proposition 2 1/2 will ? 

Do you agree a- lot, agree a little, disagreed little, or disagree a lot?" 

^ch entry is the percentage of respondents who agree "a lot" or "a little" that the particular outcome will 
occur. Percentages are based on those responding to the question. ^ 

c Total does not include Boston over sample. " ' ■ 93^ 

'2 . • . '. ' . . 
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There wefe few differences across groups in respondent expecta- 
tions of increased state aid to municipalities. In each group, close 
to half the respondents expected increases. Respondents in high tax 
rate communities, including Boston, were slightly more likely than 
others^to expect Proposition 2 1/2 to give the state government more 
control over local matters. ^ 

Most Important Changes Resulting From Proposition 2 1/2 

Respondents in each group, reported that lower taxes, followed by 
service cutbacks and greater government efficiency were the most 
important effects expected to result from Proposition 2 1/2 (see Table 
III). Boston residents were more likely than others to report that 
the most important effect would be that Proposition 2 1/2 would not 
work or would cause problems, and respondents^ in low tax rate towns 
were more likely than others to report that the most important effect 
would be a shift in taxes away from property taxes.^ 

Services Used by Respondent's Household 

The higher the tax rate in the respondent r s community, the more- 
likely the % respondent was c to expect Proposition 2 1/2 to lead ta'cuts 
"in services usetf by its household. Slightly less than AO percent' of 
respondents in low tax rate towns compared to 55 percent of Boston 
residents' expected the tkx - limitation measure to affect household 
services directly (see Table I). ' * 

Taxes Paid by Respondent's Household / * * 

Table IV indicates that respondents, ip low tax rate towns were 
/significantly, less likely to expect lower household tiaxes and 

significantly more likely to expect higher household taxes because of 

v. 

Proposition 2 1/2 than respondents from higher tax rate communities. 
The difference reflects both the smaller reduction of local- taxes in 
low*tax rate communities and 'the fact that respondents in low tax rate 
towns were just as likely as 'respondents in ' other communities to 
expect Proposition 2 1/2 to lead to increased state sales and income 
taxes.* 
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Table III 

PERCEPTIONS OF MOST IMPORTANT IMPACT OF PROPOSITION 2*j S 

By Tax Jtete . 



Property Tax Rate per $1,000 of Estimated 
Market Value: > 



Total 



Respondents Boston . 



$40* or 
more 



$25 to 
$'39 



Less 
than $25 



Lower taxes 

** •> " • 


< 28.6% 


-25.4% ' 


30.7% 


29.0% 


'* " 24*4% 


More efficiency &♦ responsi- 
bility, less corruption 


20.2 


22.6 


17.9 


22.3 


j 

19.8 


Cutback services 


24.3 


28.2 


22.9 

* 


26.1 


22.8 


Send a message 


11 JO 


8.5 > 


ai 10.1 


I. 12. l' • 


10.7 


Tax reform * 


6.3 


9.7 


6.. 2 


5.3 


7.1 


Tax shift 


-6.4 

0 


3.9 


6.3 


5.0 


13.2 


* Unemployment of government 
workers 


4-1 


« 

2.4 


4.1 


4.4 


4.1 * • 



Government will^spend less * 6.3 

More investment in state 2.2 

Less power for school 

committees 3.3 

Less control at local level 6.9 

Won't work, cause problems " .111 2 

TOTAL 124.2 

Average number of responses - 

per person 1.2 



8.5 
3.2 

y\ 

, 0.8 
16.5 
129.5 

1.3 



6.7 
2.6 

' 312 
0.5 

s 

11.2 
122.4 

1.2 



6.6- 
1.6 

4.4 
1,-0 
9.7 



3.6 
2 4 .0 




127.5 
1.3 



122.4 
1.2 



*Based on the question: "Overall, what do you think will be the single, mqst important 
change caused by the passage of Proposition 2^?" ^ 



Total does not include Boston overSample. 
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Table IV 

EFFECTS OF PROPOSITION 2 1/2 ON HOUSEHOLD TAXES 3 

By Tax Rate 



Tcrtal . 
Respondents 



Property Ta x Rate pef $1000 of Estimated M arket Value: 
Bo8ton $4U or more $25 to $39 Less than $25 



Now that Proposition 
2 1/2 has passed, my 
household taxes will 
be: . 


♦ 


• 


* 






* Less 
Lot less 
Little less* 

« •* * * * 


49. 4Z 
10.2 
^9.2 


48. 17, 
10.5 
. 38.2 


50. It 

11.9 1 
38.8 


53. 4Z 
9.8 
. 43.6 


33. 3% 

5.7 
27.6 


Same 


30.7 


30.3 


29.6' .* m 


-29.7 


36}5 


More ' 
Little mbre 
Lot more 


19.9 
14.9 
5.0 


21.0 
> 17.2 
?:8 


19.7 

14.4 , ' 
5.3 ; 


16.9 
12.8 
4,1 


*30.2 
22.4" 
7.8 



. Based on the question: "How about the amount of taxes your household pays--now that Proposition 
passed do you think your household will be paying a lot less in taxes, ' a* little less, about the 
a little more, or lot more in taxes*" ' • aoouc cne 

b ' -> ' ■ ' • 

Total does not include Boston oversample. 



2 1/2 has 
same amount, 
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Overall Effect on Household 

The surprising finding in Table V is that less than 40 percent of 
£he respondent s,,in each group expected Proposition 2 '1/2 to make their* 
household better off. This suggests that household welfare was not 
the o^ly factor motivating the vote.i At the same time, we note that 
the pattern of responses across groups is similar to the pattern of 
voting outcomes based, on ,ojur sample data. In particular, the two 
groups—Boston and the low tax rate towns—that were ieast likely to 
expect improved household Welfare also provided ^the least support for 
Proposition 2 1/2. . • c , 

. • ." \ . / 

i * / 

Summary 

In general, these, findings, confirm our prediction that 
expectations about the proposition' s impact on local government but 
not on ata'te' activities would vary wrflr the local property 'tax rate. \ 
At the same time, some of the differences across groups are relatively 
small; of particular interest is tjie finding that the expectations df« 

* 4 i 

non-Boston regpohdents about possible cuts in specific local service 
showed almost no variation across community 'groups. 



III. DESIRED CHANGES; IN SERVICE LgVEfcS, TAXES AND GOVERNMENT ' 

r OPERATIONS . . • 

J We have no firm theoretical basfis for, predicting how. desired 
changes in servicfe levels, taxes and government operations are likely 
to vary across communities grouped by tax rate. To the extent that 
high tax rates reflect ^taxpayer-voter demands for high public service 
levels, for example, residents of communities with high tax rates 
should be no more likely to* want lowe # r s*pending or service levels than 
residents in other communities. On the other hand, several arguments 
*can be suggested for why respondents;^ high tax rate communities 
might be less satisfied, with their' fiscal situations than those in low 
tax rate communities. The f.ormer may ^interpret high tax rates, either 
correctly or . incorrectly , as a sign that spend'ing is excessive or that ' 
their local government is inefficient*. In- addition, to the extent 
that h^gh tax rates reflect "high spending on needy segments of * the 
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• • Table, V 

OVERALL EFFECTS OF PROPOSITION 2 1/2 ON HOUSEHOLD 

By Tax Rate j 



Total . Property Tax Rate per $1000 of Estimated Market Vglue: 

Respondents ) Boston £40 or more " $25 to- $39 Less than $25 



V 








• 












Now that Proposition 


• e 

\ 






» 








2 1/2 has passed, ov&r- \ 




f A 




\ 






all my household will 


* 














be: 












t 


> 






A 












Better off 1 * *. 


37. 2% 


33. ir~ 


39. 4% 


, 38.2% 


. 30.6% 


J 




Lot better off , 


8.5 


" 8.7 , 


10.0 


r9.3 


• 3.1 






Little better off 




24.4. 


29.4 . 


28.9 


26.5 






Same 


38.8 


40.1 


3(7.6 


38.4 


43.9 






s 

Worse off 


,23*9' . • . 


0 

" 26.9 


23.0 


23.4 . 


26.6 






Little worse* off 


17. ^ . 


.21.9 


- 16.6 t 


S5.8 


18*9 . 






Lot > worse off 


• 6.8-. „ 


5;0 


•6i4 


'7.6 


7.7 


9 






• 1 ' • 













a ' * ' > " • • ' < * I 

Based on the question: "Overall, will your household be a lot*worse off, a> little worse off,, about the^same, 

a little better off, or a lbt better' off. now, that Proposition 2 1/2 has passed?" e • * 

, Total does not include* Boston oversample. -~ *» 



.population, non-needy residents might perceive unfair bjirdens on 
themselves. Finally, if high tax rates reflect small tax Wes rather 
than high spending,' residents in cities and towns with High tax rates 
. ipay be more likely than others to prefer service, increases • and to 
prefer 'a shift away frbm local property taxes to state income or sales 
taxes* • * 

r , 

Preferred Uvel of Local Services * - ? 

Respondents from Boston and the high tax rate communities were 
more ^likely than 'others to express preferences for higher levels of 
overall local services. In Table VI, the same -pattern Emerges with 
respect to preferred changes in the level of specific local services: 

• Boston 'residents were much more interested than others in 
increasing police services. Nearly six in ten (59%) Boston 
residents wanted to increase police services, a proportion 
twice as high as that in low and moderate tax communities. 

• Although respondents in Boston and other 'high tax rate 
communities were more likely than others to want^higher local 
services in general, residents in low tax rate towns were 
equally a^s likely as those in high tax communities to want 
higher levels of garbage pickup, park and recreation 
services, support for- local public transportation and adult 
education. 

• Boston residents are' significantly more likely fhan others to 
want higher levels of public} elementary and high school 
education. % \ 

Preferred Level of State Services i 

Preference,? f or changes in overall state services show .little 
variation across community, groups. Similarly, preferences for many'of 
the sjpecif-ic services financed primarily I by the state exhibit little 
variation across groups. Only in the calse of elderly services were 
residents in Boston and other high tax rate communities significantly 
more likely than others to prefer increases. 



1 

See Bradbury, Lad'd and Christopherson If or evidence that actual 
differences fn ta* rates across Massachusetts communities reflect 
base differences more than spending differences. 
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/Table VI 
AMOUNT OF SERVICES PREFERRED^ 
^ By Tax Rate 0 



J 



* » 


r 

LUL JJQCK 


vJUt DOCK 


Keep. 


' Increase 


Increase 


■ * 


a lot 


a little 


the same 


a little 


a lot 


MUNICIPAL SERVICES 








• 




- Police 


3.3% 


•'7.6% 


55.1% 


21.0% 


13.1% 




1.0 


* D.J 


34.1 


30.5 


i 28.5 


\ Oft* TTVVVO ^ 




0.4 


53.7 


22.8 


' 13.3 


yz.? UU y«3^ , 


J.Z 


9.7 


/ 59.3 


18:0 * - 


9.7 


T/xcc f lian CO^ 
Uc5b LilcUl y/j 


Z.D 


D.l 


62.4 


18.8 . 


11.2 


Fire 


'2.5 


6.5 


71.1 


' 12.7 


7.2 




u. 0 


4.1 


69.1 


■Sen 
15.9 


10.2 ^ , 


KM. UnJLKi 


Z.O 


D.l « 


69.1 


1 yl /» 

14.6 


7.6 


yZj uO yj? 


- ' 9 O 
Z . 0 


8.7 


72.3- * . 


10.3 


5.9 




9 1 

z.l 


3.1 


75.1 


10.4 


9.3 


Street Repairs 


* 3.9 


'6.1 


70.1 


22.9 


17.0 


xxjsu cn 


T — c~ 
l.jD 


6.1 


43.1 


26.8 / 


22.4 


y**u or mure 


A 9 

4. J 


5.8 


45.0 


2S.2 


19.6^ 


eon. 4.^ eoq* 

v^J X.O y«3:7 • 


4.4 


7.6 


* 

54.2 


20.8 


13.0 * 




^9 9 

z. / 


4.3 


57,3 


• 20.0 


* * 15.7 


Garbage Pickup 


5.3 


7.6 


' -. 73:1 • 


8.2 


5.8 




1.4 


y .7 


69.7 


. 9.2 


•10.1 tf 


y*±u or more 


A O 

4.8 


- 6.1 


75.7 


9.2 


4.2 , 


S25* *tr> S^Q 

V^'-^ UU y J > 


*7 n 
/ .u 


9 O 
/ .0 


73.0 


7.4 


y| O 

4.8 


icoo tXlcUl yZ 3 


D.J 


9.9 * 


64.9 


9.2 


10.7 


1 

Barks and Recreation 


3-6 


10 2 * 




, Z± . ff 




Boston 




11.2 


52.9 


20. 2- 




$40 or more 


3.5 


9.5 


51.9 


23.6 


11.5 1 


$25 to $39 ' . 


• 3.8 


11.4 : , 


53.8 " 


20.0 / 


11.1 


Less than $25 


4.3 


8.6 

• 


53.5 


18.9 '■ 


14.6 


local Public Transporta- 


11.9 




28.9 


23.3 


26.0 


tion- 












Boston 


.12.3 


10.3' 


20.6 


21.8 • 


35.0 ; - 


$40 or more 


13 .'6 


. 10.5 


312.0 


20.7 


23.2 


$25 to $39 


11. 8 


.8.8 


28.2 


26.2 


^25.0' 


Less than $25 


6.0 


.7.3 


.* 27.8 


,27.2 ; 


-31.8 



(continued) 
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. Table VI continued 
AMOUNT CF. SERVICES PREFERRED a ' b 
By Tax Rate 0 



Cut back 
af lot- 



Cut back 
a little 



Keep 
the same 



Increase 
a little 



Increase 
a lot 



LOCAL SEHOCQ^RELKTED SERVICES 



. School Education \ " 
^ Boston 
* $40 or mare 

$25 to $39 

Less than $25 

After School Programs 

Boston 

$40 or more 

$25 to $39 

Less than $25 

Special B3ucaticn 
Boston 
' $40 car more , 
$25 to $39 
Less than $25 

Adult Education 

Boston 

$<f0 or' more 

$25 to $39 

Less than $25 

HUMAN RESOURCES SERVICES 

Mental Health Programs 
Boston 
$40 or more 
$25 to $39 
Less than $25 



Services far 'the Elderly 

Boston. 

§40 or more 

$25 to -$39 

Less than $25 



4.1% 


" 13.0% 


44.3% 


22.3% 


16.3% 




l0~4~ 


33.0 


' 24.3' 


27.4 


4.6 


13.2 


41.6 


24.1 


16.4 


4.1 


' 13.7 


46.5 


' 21.3 


14.4 


- 2.1 


11.5 


52.4- 


20.4 1 


13.6 


/ . O 




46.2 


16.7 


14.3 


ST 


13.1 • 


,39.0 


21.2 


18.6 


7.2 


X O » 3 


Q * 


18.3 


• 

17.3 


'8.5 i 


17.1 


AQ 

« .3 




11.0 


5.8 


17.5 




zi • z 


1U.0 

* 


3.5 


7.6 


34.0 ; 


27.3 


27.6 


37F 


6.0* 


29.4 


* 27.7 


33.2 


4.0 


fi A 
O • fx 


ox. o 


. oo o 

ZO.O 


or* 

29.6 


3.3 


8.0 




ZD • / 


O A O 

z4.o 


2.6 


12.0 * 




. u 


ZD .Z 


• .6.4 ' 


11.6 


54.4 


18.1 


9.4 


If X 

5.0 


I5TT 


49.4 


17.6 


i3~nr 


7.3 


.9.5 


52.8 


19.5 


11 0 

XX . w 


6.6 


13.6 


57.0 


15.6 


7.1 ' 


3.7. , 


10.0 


• 55.3 


21.6 


.9.5 

> 


3.7.' 


5.8* 


■ .40.4 


28.0 


22.1 


33 


7TT 


3575" 


2770" 


24.8 


4.5 


7.0 


36.8 


28.2 


23.6 


2.8 


4.8 


43.6 


28.1 


'20.8 * 


3.5 . 


5.2 


.46.5 


25.6 


19.2 


1:4 


4.6 


39.5 


29.0 


25.6 


O" 


4T5" 


3?.$ 


257T 


27.8 • 


r.3 


4.5 


34.2, 


30.7 


29.3 


1.5 


3.6 


45.4 


25.9 


23.5 


2:1 


7.9 


38.4 


31.1 


20.5 








(continued) - 
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Table VI- continued ^ 
AMOUNT CF SERVICES PREFERRED 3 



By Tax Rate c 



State and Ccntnunity 
Colleges and Universities 
• Boston 
$40 or more 
$25 to $39 
Less than $25 

LEGAL SERVICES 
Courts and Judges 
Boston 
$40 or more 
$25 to $39 
Less .than $25 

HJBLIC ASSISTANCE 
Waif are or other"~Public 

Assistance" 
Boston „ 
$40 or more 
$25 to $39 
Less than $25 

LOCAL SERVICES 
Boston 
r $40 -or more 
$25 to $39 
Less than $25 

STATE SERVICES 

Boston 

$40 or more 

$25 to $39 

Less than $25 



3.7 
53 
4.3 
2.9 
2.0 

11.3 

153 

10.9 
11.3 
12.4 



16.0 

TVZ 

15.8 

17.8 

12.2 

• 27:4 

,253 
25.3 
30.1 
27.3 



43.9 
3T3 
42.7 
45.9 
53.1 

25.9 

323 

25.3 

34.7 

28.9 



25.5 

313 

25.5 

22.8 

25.5 

25.4 
TTTf ' 
2613 
26 .-1 
22.7 



' Cu^-back 


Cut back 


Keep 


Increase 


Increase 


'a lot 


a little 


the same 


a little 


a lot 


5.1 


12.6 


* 

54 1 


17 4 


lu • O 


53 


15. 8 


49.0 


18.3 


> lo.4 


6.0 


12.5 . 


51.8 


17.5 


12.2 


•4.7 


13.3 


54.8 


17.6 


y 9.7 


2.6 


8.4 


60.5 


1^.3 


12U 


6.5 


14.2 


46.4 


20.7 


12.1 


33 


13.1 


45.4 


. TTTf 


15.3 


7.0 


14.2 


45.9- 


20.4 


12.5 


7.5 


12.9 


48.0 


21.0 » 


10.6 


4.0 


15.0 


46.8 


20.8 . 


13.3 


27.9 


26.7 


. 28.7 


iD) 


5.7 


21:2 


23.7 


36.0 


9.7 , 


93 


28.3 


25.8 


28.4 


10.6 


6.9' 


30.2 


26.8 


28.4 


10.7' 


3.9 . 


27.9 


29.5 


- 24.2 


12.6 


5.8 * 



11.0 

1374" 

11.7 
10.6 
7.1 

10.0 

id: 

12.1 
\7.8 

3' 8 



(continued) 



Table VI, continued 

a Based on the question: "Think about the services provided by the state 
or local government to residents of your town or city. For each service 
I read, please tell ms whether state or local government should be pro- 
viding a lot less, a little less, the same amount, a little more or a lot 
more of this service. Remember, if government provides less services 
state or local taxes will be reduced, and if government provides more 
services, state or local taxes will be increased. If the service is not 
available to residents in your city or town, please let me know. Let's 
begin with ("X'd" ITEM) . Which phrase 'in the first list describes how 
much more or less ("X'd" ITEM) state or local government "should provide?" 

Percentages are based on those responding and total to 'l(tO% across each 
row. Totals do not include Boston over sample. 

c 

Tax rate is property tax- rate per $1,000 of estimated market value. 
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• Amount Re sidents are Wflling to Spend on Serving 

,In respqnse to questions .about whethfer total state or local 
spending Aid taxes should be increased, rei^in the same,- or be 
decreased, a majority of respondents in each group saic( they wanted to 
.reduce spending and taxes. In no group, however, did a majority of 
.respondents want lower spending on schools* As Table -VII shows, 
spending preferences vary somewhat across community groups: 

• Boston respondents were least interested of all respondents 
in decreasing state government taxes and spending and .most ' 
likely to favor increases in local government spending jjid 
taxes and in school spending, ' 

• Respondents in low tape rate communities were less ♦interested 

than other& in dedreasing lpcal government spending a*<l 

taxes. Moreover, a higher proportion of respondents in this 

group than- , in others were satisfied _ with curren^ spending 

levels in their cpmrnifoities. : ^ * 

t 

• The greatest" discontent with current levels of school 
spending emerges in the moderate "anct high tax rate 
'communities. ■ • ' . 

• ' ..." 

• Perceptio ns of Inefficiency and Corruption in Government 

w> • * 
We use as our measure of percei^df inefficiency respondents' 

beliefs about the extent to which spending can be cut without 
'affecting t # he, quality w and quantity of the services provided. Table 

VIII reports the percentages of respondents' in each group who believe 

that 'Spending tuts of 5 ■ percent or more would significantly afefect the 
/level of each specific service aqjd the percentages who believe that 

spending cajn be cut by 15 percent or more without significantly 
affecting service levels.. The higher the first percentage, the less 
^inefficiency is. ^ perceived. The higher 'the second percentage, the 
greater inefficiency is perceived. . v. * ' 

. Respondents 1 \ perceptions of the',ef f iciehcy of state and local 
government, vary adross" community groups. Respondent's in low tax rate 
towns are jmost likely to believe local services are efficiently 
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: - Table VII. 

DESIRED CHANGES IN * TAXES !AND SPENDING* 
♦ By Tax 'Rate 

? * 



„ Property Tax Rate per $1000 of Estimated Market Value; \ 

? otai . " B J : ^~E5 .less than 

Respondents • Boston . N $40 or more • $39 ' $25 



State government spending and 

taxing should be; , ' 

~~ Increased - 

Kept the same 

Decreased 

' Local government spending and 
taxing should be; 

increased ' ' ~ 

Kept the same . 
■ — — Decreased 

Local public school spending and 

taxing should be; 

Increased \ 7 

Kept the sane 

Decreased 




20.0 
35.6 
44.4 



19.4% 

27.0 

53.6 



18.5 
26.2 
55.2- 



31.4 
33.5 
35.1 



16.9% 
20.7 
62.5 . 



12.0 
24.7 
63.3 



20.5 
33.2 
46.3 



14.1% 

18.3 

67.5 



11.6 

28'. 9 
59.5 



16*. 2 
37.5 
46.2 



12.4% 

26.9 

60.7 



11.4 
38.3 
50.3 



19.9 
41.3 
38.8 



en the questions: 'fccmpared to what the state government now spends, by what percentage, if any, would 
?!*a I 66 ^cvemment taxing and spending increase or decrease. You may answer any percent increase 

or decrease f rem 1% to 100% or- tell me ypu want it to 'stay the 'sane. And by what percentage, ifany, would you 
^ , 9cyernment taxing and spending increase or decrease? And by what percentage,' if any, would . 
you like to see local public school taxes and spending increase or decrease?" ^ • 

^otal does not' include Boston oversample. • 
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Table VIII 

» • « » 

BELIEFS THAT. SPENDING CAN BE COT 
*- . ', WITHCOT AFFECTING THE QUALITY OR QUANTITY .OF SERVICES: 

POSSIBLE CUTBACKS OF LESS THAN 5 PERCENT/POSSIBLE CUTBACKS OF 15 PERCENT OR "MORE a ' b 

/> - - By Tax Rate 



Service Type 



Property Tax Rate per $1,000 of Estimated Property Value 

Boston $ 25 to * than 

c . $40 or more ■ $39 , $25 

Respondents <5%/>15% <5%/>15% <5%/>15% , <5%/>15% 



'Total 



? 



Municipal Services 
^Police 
Fire fighting - 
Street & sidewalk repairs 
Regular garbage pickup 
Local public parks and re- 
creation 
^Support of local public 
transportation 

Local ^ho^^elated^iservioes 
Publi c elementary and high 

school education 
After School programs 
Special education x 
Admit education 

Human Resourbes Services 
Mental health prfigiSti 
Service^ for the elderly 4 
£tate and ccmnunity colleges 
ajr^Ljjniv^rsities 



51%/27% 
NA * 
45/36 
5V30 

NA 

NA 



38/37 
42/34 
58/22 
31/45 



NA 
, NA 

35/40 



^S-1%/29%* 
NA 
44/36 
, 45^29 

NA 

NA 



43/37 
50/32 
63/23 
37/41 



NA 
NA 

37/42 



50%/29% 

NA 
42/38 
46/35 

NA- 
NA 



39/39 
39/37 
53/27 
28/47 



NA 
NA 

30/42 
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50%/27% 

NA 
45/35 
55/27 

NA 

vS 

NA 



36/38 
42/33 
59/19 
31/45 



NA * 
NA 

35/42 

- (continued)" 



55%/22% 
NA 
50/31 
58/27 

NA 

NA 



44/29 
47/32- 
63/17 
38/39 



NA 
NA 

45/32 
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Table VIII continued 







I^opert^\TaxRate per $1,000 of Estimated Market Value 




Service Type 


Total 


Boston 
<5%/>15% 

< 


$40 or more 
/ <5%/>15% 


$25 to 

$39 • ' 
<5%/>15% « 


Less than ' 
$25 

N 


Legal Services * 
Courts and Judaes 


• IMA 

y 


m 


NA 


NA' 


1 

NA " 


Public Assistance 

Vfelf are or other public 41 

aSSlSUCUIue 


18%/67% 


23%/59% 

« 


• 

• 18%/68% 


15%/69% 


• 

• 20%/65% 


State Services 


11/73 


.20/57 


11/74 


10/76 


. 11/69 


Local Services 


18/60 


17/60 


13/68 


18/58 


• 31/41 



a Based on the questions: "Now let's talk about some specific services. People we've talked to believe that govern- 
ment could cut back spending on these services by eliminating waste, inefficiency and other problems. By what per- 
centage, if any, do you think government could cut back spending on ("X'd" ITEM) witho ut significantly affecting the 
quality or amount of services provided?" • a 

"And by what percentage, if any, do you think state government could cut taxes and spending without siqnif icantlv 
cutting the amount of services?" * • ,• , 

"Overall, by what percentage, if any, do you think your local government could cut taxes and spending without sig- 
nificantly cutting the amount of services?" ' '» ~ * 

b Each entry has tw numbers. The number to the left of the slash is the percentage of respondents who believe, that 
spending cuts of 5% car more vrculd significantly affect the quality or amount of service provided. The number 
to the right of the? slash is the percentage of respondents who believe spending far that service could be cut 
by 15% or more, without significantly affecting the quality or amount of services provided. Percentages are 
based cruthose responding to the question. NA means that the question was not asked. 

JpTotal does not include Boston ever sample. * K * , 
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provided.^ in addition, these respondents perceive a greater 
difference ^between the efficiency of state and local governments than 
do respondents in other groups* Boston residents are less likely than 
others tp think state services are inefficiently provided and, along 
with respondents from other high tax rate communities, see very little 
difference between state and local governments in terms of efficiency. 

With rtespect to perceptions of the efficiency with which specific 
services are provided, the_f ollowing patterns emerge: 

.# Respondents in low tax rate communities were more likely than 
others to £hink that police, garbage pickup and street repair 
services are efficiently provided* 

• Respondents in Boston and in low tax rate communities were 
more likely than others to think school-related services such 
as elementary and high school education, after-school 
programs, special education and adult education are 
efficiently provided, 

• Boston residents were somewhat less likely 'than others to 
perceive inefficiency in the provision of welfare services* 
Respondents in the three other groups tend to agree about the 
amount by which spending on this service could be cut back 
without cutting services. 

Closely related to perceptions of • inefficiency are perceptions 
about the cost of municipal personnel, citizen abuse of public ser- 
vices,, and corruption. The data presented ia Table IX indicate that: 

• • The perception that municipal employees are overpaid is taore 

common in communities with high tax rates than in those 'with 
low tax rates. Boston respondents, for example, are nearly 
twice as likely as respondents in low tax rate towns to 
believe municipal employees are overpaid (60% vs. 34%). 

• Respondents in low tax rate towns are more likely than others 
to believe that people expect too many services from the 
government. Perceptions of the abuse of ohe particularly 
sensitive service, welfare, does not (vary with the local, tax 
rate, with the exception that Boston residents are less 
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table IX 

i 

ATTITUDES TOWARD GOVERNMENT AND TAXES 3 ,b 
By Tax Rate 



Property Tax Rate per $1,000 of Estimated Property Value 
Total • \ ■ 

Respondents c * 0 Boston $40 or more 



$25 to 
$39 



Less than 
$25 



The government should make sure ~ 

that each family has enough to 
■ live on 
People expect too many services 

from government 
Government interferes to much in 

people's lives 
People now on welfare could find 

jobs if they really tried 

City or town employees are over- 
paid 

City or town employees don't work 
as hard as people who work for 
private companies 

Proposition 13 in California showed 
that taxes can be cut without cuts 

. in services 

Corruption is common in my local 

government 
Corruption is common in my state 

government 



65.5% 
68.4 
76.5 
'78.8 

47.1 

66.7 

63.8 
63.4 
87.8 



64.9 
63.8 
68.4 
61.2 

60.2 

70.9 

52.9 
87.7 
89.8 



68.8% 
66.1 
75.4 
82.8 

53.4 

69.3 

65.4 
70.0 
87.3 



64.0% 
70.1 
79.7 
79.5 

42.0 

66.2 

64.7 
55.1 
88*. 7 



58.0% 
75.5 
77.6 
79.0 

34.2 

58.6 

61.9 
'50.8 
85.4 



i 

to 
I 



9 



11 



4 
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Table IX continued 
ATTITUDES TOWARD •GOVERNMENT AND TAXES 3 ' b 
By Tax Rate 



° Property Tax Rate per $1,000 of Estimated Property Value 

J? tal d c $25 to Less than 

Respondents Boston 



$40 or more 



$39 



A graduated income tax is the best 

way for the state to raise money 61.9% 

A sales tax is the best way for the 

state to raise money^ Nn 73.1" 

The property tax is the best way for * * 
cities and tcwns to raise money for 

city services 58.2 * 

It's OK for property taxes to rise * - 

as-fast as the cost of living 21.8 

State government should give more 
money to the cities and towns so 
local property taxes can be kept 
down 

Taxpayers in rich cities and towns 
should help pay for, services in 
poorer cities and towns 

A cut in properly taxes would bene- 
fit homeowners more than business 
and industry 

When property taxes go tp, landlords 
just raise rents 

When business property tases go up, 
businesses just raise their prices 
to consumers 88.0 



77.2 



41.8 



59.6 
89.4 



68.3% 
71.3 

46.7 
27.9 



71.8. 
50.8 

p 

50. 2 
89.1 



88.3 



60.4% 
74.5 

59.5 
20.1 



.81.2 
42.4 

63.3 
88.8 

88.1 



61.4% 
72.9 

59,8. * 
21.6 



77.9 
39.7 

59.3 
89.9 

88.9 



$25 
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(continued) 

/ 



60.4%' 
73.6 % 

58.5 
25.4 

66.5 
39.8" 

54.8 
88.6 ■ 

86.1 



I 
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♦ I . Table IX continued 

mont- r^JS 6 f?f iCn vJ!u OW rd me to get opinions on tax and other government issues. For each state- 
ment I read, tel l me whether you agree a lot, ag ree a little, riigar™*. a little or di-nm-™> ' -^^!^hl 
du -yuu agre e or disagree that / J " jsa g xee^a^ 

^S? e " t 5L is ? e Pe^tage of respondents who agree -"a lot" or "a little" that the particular outcome will 
occur. Percentages are based on those responding to the question. 1 ™ particular outcome will 

C Wal does not include Boston oversample. c 

0 

s question was asked of only a subsample of . respondents . x - * 4 
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likely than others to believe that "people now on welfare 
could find jobs if they really tried." * K 

• The belief that, corruption ' is common iji local government 



varies* systematicaiI7"Tcross groups; 87.7 percent of the 
Boston respondents think their docal government is corrupt in 
■ contrast to 74.0,-55.1 and S/b. i percent .in the other groups, 
r , • beliefs about corruption i*i state government do not vary mucjh 
across g'roups. 



Preferred Method of Financing Services - * 

Table X shows -th^f most respondents want '^retain the* property 
.tax as the major revenue source for financing traditional municipal 

. services. A majority, however, would like to shift toward more state 
finaVcingr of Special education (60 percent of which *is currently 
financed locally) and toward more state or user charge financing of 
local public transit. In general, the -lower the local tax rate, the 
higher tjie proportion of residents" who .would like, to maintain the 

0 current financing method^ or put greater reliance on lbcal property 
taxes for traditional municipal services. In the case of public 
education, for example, 64. percent of the respondents in towns with 
lo# tax rates, in contrast to 41 percent in Boston, 51 percent in high 
tax, and 57 percent in moderate tax communities, are content .with* the 
current or increased reliance on local property ^axe^. Respondents ia* 
Boston and*ofher high tt ax rate cities and towns showed more interest 
. than others in, shifting to state taxes, particularly income taxes, for 
most services. ~ ^ *> 

In addition, Boston residents were more likely than others to 
believe "a graduated income tax fs the best^way fo.r the state to raise 
money" and less likely than others to believe "property taxes are the 
best Vay for cities and towns to raise money for city services'." 

r , 

« % * * 

Respondents in high land moderate tax rate communities other th^n 
3oston are more likely than others to think the state government 
should give additional money to the cities ajid towns so local property 



Table x\ 

PREFERRED METHOD OF FINANCING PUBLIC SERVICES 3 / b 

c 

By Tax Rate 







Greater 


i 

Share of Money Should Come From: 




Keep 


Local 


State State 


Service Type 


Financing 
the Same . * 


Property 


Income Sales User Other 




Taxes 

a 


Taxes Taxes Fees Sources 



MUNICIPAL SERVICES 



Police 




24.4% 


50.7% 


. 16.6% 


5.2% 


2l2% 


0.9% 


Boston 




20.2 


48.0 


?2.6 " 


5.6 


1.6 


2.0 


$40 or more 




23.5 


46.5* 


18.1 


7.6 


3.0 


1.5 


$25 to $39 




25.2 


54.0 


15.5 


3.5 


1.6 


0.2 


Less than' $25 




29.4 


52.6 


12.4, 


3.1 


2.1 


0.5 



Local Public Park? and 

Recreation 

Boston 

$40 or more 

$25 .to "$3'9 

Les? than $25 

a. T 
gSupporJb of Local Public 

Transportation - 

Boston " . 1 

$40 or more 

$25 to $39 

Less than $25 

LOCAL SCHQOL-REIATgD SERVICES 

Public Elementary and (High 

SchooL Education 
Boston * 
$40 or moj^e 
$25 to $39 
Less than $25 

After School Programs such 
- as Music and Artft ~ 
Boston ^ 
$40 or more 
$25 to- $39 
Less than $25 



21.9 


,.49.0 


12.2 


7.1 


8.4 


1.4 


18.0 


■ 47.8 


13.9 


9.0 


10.2 


1.2 


22.7 


46.0 


12.6 


.9.0. s 


8.4 - 


1.3 


19.3 


53.6 


12.0 


4.7 


9,5 


1.0 


30.2 


42.7 


13.0 * 


7.3 


'4.7 


2.1 






s 








17.3 


18.2 


23.3 


12.4 


25.7 


3.1 


8.6" 


15.6 


30.7- 


14.3 


27.5 


3.3 * 


18^6 


17.3 


.23.5 • 


12.8 


24.5 


3.4 


14. 9-. 


. 21.2 


21.2" 


11.7 


28.4 


2.5 


27.0 f 


14.1 


24.3 


11.4 . 


. 20.0^ 


3*. 2 



20.3 


34.1 


28.4 


8.5 


7.2 


1*5 


14.2 


26.8 c 


37.8 


11.4 


7.7 


2.0 


20.9 


30.0 


29.2 


9.4 


8.6' 


•2.0 


19.3 


v 38.0/ 


29.2 
20.0 \ 


6.9 


5.6 


1.0 


24.2, 


39. 5* 


7.9 


7.4 


1.1 



19:6 


. 39.1 


13.3 


6.2 , 


20.5 


1.3 


15.4 


32.8 


19.1 


7.5 


22.8 


2.5 


20.6' 


37.5 


15.0 


7.3 


18.3 


•1.3 


1713 


* 43.0 


11.0 


. 5.1 


22.2 


' 1.3 


27.6 


37.0 


10.. 4 


6.2 


17.7 


1.0 
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Table X (continued) 
PREFERRED METHOD OF FINANCING PUBLIC SERVICE'S' 



By Tax Fate 



S< rvicc Type /• 



Keep 

Financing 
the Same 



wre at Sh are of K w r.ey Shou ld Cone From: 



Local 

Property 

Taxe 



State 

InconiO. 

Taxes 



State 
Sales, 
Taxes 



User 
Fees 



1- 



Special Education fbr Children 

With Learning Problems 
Boston 
$40 or more 
,$25 to $39 . 
Less than $25 

Adult Education 

Ebston 

$40 or more 

$25 to $39 

'Less than $25 r 

HUMAN RESOURCES SERVICES . 

Mental Health Programs 

BoSton 

$4C) or .more 

$25 to $39 z 

Less than $25 

State and Community^ Colleges 



Other 
Sources 



16.9% 




15.2% 


48.4% 


12.1% 


5.9% 


1.5% 


13.1 




13.9 


51.8 


13.1 


6.5 


1.6 


18.4 




13.8 


45.8 


13.0 


6.5 


2.5 


14.7 




16.4 


51.1 


11.7 


■ 5.3 


' 0.8 


22.6 




18.8 > 


43.0 r 


9.7 


5.9 


0.0 


19.8 




20.3 


1*9.6 


6.6 


32.4 


1.3 


16.1 




14.1 


£4.0 


5.8 


37.2 


*2.9 


21.4 




19.5 


i9.3 


7.4 


31.0 


1.3 


16.9 




22.4 


17.6 


6.8 


35.7 


0.7 


27.5 


V 


21.8 


21,8 


4.1 


22.8 ' 


2.1 


16.5 




5.4 


57.8 


13.7 


4.8 


1.8 


15.3 




6.6 


54.1 


14.9 ' 


6.6 


2.5 


19.1 




6.7 


53.9 ' 


13.7' 


4.7 


1,8 


12.5 




* 4.0 


64.1 


13.5 


4.5 


1.3 


21.1 




4.2 


52.6 


12.6 


6.3 


3.2 



and Universities 


16.5 


3/4 


46.1 


■ Z 12.0. % 


20.7 


i.3 


Boston ' 


11.6 


6.2 


47.3 


10.8 


< 22.4 


1.7 


$40 or more n 


17.0 


4.0 - 


42.0 


14.1 


21.0 


2.0 


$25 to $39 


n 15.3 ' 


2.3 


48.1 


10.3 


22.8^ 


1.2 


Less than $25 


21.9 


3.6 


49.5 


10.9 


14.1 


0.0 



Based on the question: "For each service I read, would you like to keep the financing 
the way it now is or to' see a greater share of the money come from local property 
taxes, from state income taxes, from state sales taxes, or a greater share from 
fees paid by u^ers of the service? 11 

b ' \ * * * « " ' ' # 

* Percentages are calculated for respondents who answered each question, ^ and total to 

100% across each row. Totals do not include "Boston oversample. 

c 

c - . 

Tax rate is property tax rate per $1,000 of estimated property value. 
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taxes call be kept down. Support for greater state aid to local 
governments does not imply support f*r redistributing money across 
jurisdictions, however. Oniy in Boston were a. majority of respondents 
interested in such redistribution. 

Relative Cost of Services to Various Groups itTThe Population 

At least half the respondents in each group think they receive 
less in services than they pay for. This dissatisfaction is greatest 
in high tax rate communities, including Boston, where about 60 percent 
of the respondents are dissatisfied. 



AMOUNT OF SERVICES RESPONDENT'S HOUSEHOLD GETS 
# F0R TAXES THEY PAY , 
By Tax Rate 



My Household Gets 
Less Than It Pays For My Household 



My Household Gets 





Lot 

L&5S 


Little 
Less 


Get 8 Amount 
It Pays For 


Little 
More 


Lot 
More 


Total 


19.9% 


35. 5J. 


36.1% 




6.3% ■ 


•2.1% 


Boston 


25.1 


35.6 


29.6 




7.7 


2.0 


$40 or more 


20.8 


38.6 


32.6 




6.3 


1.8 


$25 to $39 


18.9 


32.6 


40.9 ' 




5.1 


2.4 


Less than $25 


21.2 - 


3*8.7 


36; 8 ■ 




7.3 


1.0 



Respondent perceptions of the cost of services to their household 
compared to the cost of services to other types of households differ 
H across tax rate categories {see Table* XI). 

• Boston" respondents were more likely thaji others to think that 
they pay more for their household services than do middle 
class families and homeowners. They were least likely to 
think they pay more than renters, poor families or minority 
groups. This may reflect the greater likelihood of a Boston 
resident being a renter, poor, or a member of a minority 

. group. ^ 

• * Respondents in low tax rate towns were least likely to think 

their households pay more for services than do business or 

4 
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Table XI 



AMOUNT RESPONDENT'S HOUSEHOLD PAYS FOR SERVICES IT RECEIVES 
COMPARED TO AMOUNT OTHER *GROUPS PAY FOR SERVICES THEY RECEIVE 8 ,b 



By Tax Rate 





^Compared ,to what these 


hbuseholds 


or groups pay for the 




services they use, my household pays:. 






Much more 


Somewhat 


Sane amount Somewhat 


Much less 




, for the 


more for the for the 


less for 


the for the 




* services 


services . 


services 


services 


services 




it receives it receives 


it receives receives 


it receives 


Middle Class Families 


5.8% 


10.6% 




/X) • / \ 


7.7% 


Boston 


10.6 


13.5 


to • 0 


1Q A 
±0 • H 


9.0 


$40 or more 


5.6 


12.3 


52. 6' 


22.1 


7 Q 
/ • 0 


$25 to $39 


4.3 


8.1 


59.2 


20.6 


■7,9 


; Less than $25 


* 7.9 


'11.6 


55 8 


J. / • 7 


. 6.8 


Poor Families 


30.8 


13.8' 


25.0 


iq c 


10.7 


Boston 9 


28.3 


10.2 


29 5 




10.7 


$40 or more 


. 30.0 


14.1 


25.0 


22.1 


y .0 


$25 to $39 


31.8 


14.6 


24.2 


18.9 


10 .'6 


Less than $25 


347ET 


12.6 * 


55 7 


X J . / 


12.0 


Renders 


13.1 


16.3' 


41 .1 


51 5 


8.0 


Boston 


' 7.4 


15.2 ^ 


47.7 


50 5 


: 9.5 


$40 or more 


1}.9 


17.6 


40.4 


21 a 




$25 to $39 


12.5 


15.1 


42.4 


22.0 


8.1 


Less than $25 

* 


18.4 


18.9 


34 .1 


21.1 


7:6 


Home, Owners 


6.2 


12.1 


59.5 


16.6 


5.7 


Boston 


12.3 


16.8 


50.4 


15.2 


5.3' 


$40 or more 


5.5 


15.8 


58.0 


13.4 




.$25 to $39 


3.6 


10.5 


62.7 


17.7 


5.4 


Less than $25 


7.4 


10.5 


60.5 


16.8 *• 


5.8 


Minority Groups 


35.8 


15.6 


26.9 


13.9 


7.7 , 


Boston 


. 34.3 


12.0 


28.8 


1 17.2 


7.7 


$40 or more 


' 37.2 


16.2 


27^,8 


12.4 


6.4 


$25 to $39 


36.9 


14.4 


26.0 


14.1 








20.5 


27.0- 


14.0 


7.6 


Retired People * : 


14.7 


12.1 


36.2 


23.5 


13.5 


Boston „ 


20.3 


10.4 


38.6 


19.1 


11.6 


$40 or more 


15.1 


13.9 


36.0 


23.1 


11.9 


' $25 to $39 


13.6 


10.4 


35.6 


24.8 


15.6 


Less than $25 


- 13.5 


15.1 


37.0 


22.4 . 


12.0 


Business and Industry 


42.2 


20.5 


24.4 


"9.4 


3.3 


Boston 


46.6 


19.1 


25.8 


6.4 


2.1 


$40 or more 


46.0 


19.7 * ' 


♦22.3 


8.9 


3.0 > 


$25 to $39 


40.1 


31.3 


25, < 7 


9.7 


3.2 j 


Less than $25 


34.6 


20.7 • 


28.2 


12.2 


4.3 
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(continued) 



Table XI (continued) * 

AMOUNT RESPONDENT'S HOUSEHOLD PAYS FOR SERVICES IT RECEIVES 
COMPARED TO AMOUNT OTHER GROUPS PAY FOR SERVICES • THEY RECEIVE 3 ' b ' ' 

i 

By Tax Rate 0 



Based on the question: "Sometimes it seems that certain groups of people 
v pay a lot in taxes but don't get very many services while others don't pay 
much in taxes but get a lot of services. Please tell me whether ( X'd feROUP ) 
gets a lot less than they pay« for, a little less, the same amount as they ' 
pay for, a little more, or a lot more them they pay for." Responses were 
scored on a five-point scale ranging from one (lot less) to five (lot more). 
Respondent's score for own household was subtracted from his/her score for 
other groups. "Much less" is a score of two or more, "Somewhat less" is 
a score of one, "Same amount" is a score of zero, "Somewhat more" is a score 
of minus one, and "Much more" is a- score of minus two or less. 

b 

Percentages are calculated for respondents who answered each question, and 
total to 100% across each row. Totals do not include Boston oversample. 



'Tax rate is property tax rate per $1,000 of'estimated property value. 
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1 industry. Nevertheless, even among these Respondents, nore 

than half believe they pay more for the services 'they receive 
than the business sector pays for the services it receives* 



i 



Slightly less than half the respondents reported that the ' 
services thely received at the tjme of the survey for the taxes they 
paid were about the same as they were two years earlier; a similar 
proportion reported that things were, getting worse* Essentially no 
differences emerge across community groups* 

CURRENT RATIO* OF SERVICES RECEIVED TO TAXES PAID 
COMPARED TO TWO YEARS AGO 
' By Tax Rate 

Compared to two years ago, my household is: 
Better Off ' About the same Worse off 

Total 7*5% » 46.6% - 45*9% * 

s 

Boston 7.1 . 49. 0 43.9 

$40 or more 8.0 ' 47.0 45.0 

$25 to $39 6.4 45.9 47.7 

Less than $25 9.4 45.8 44.8 

^ As Table XII demonstrates, at least half the respondents reported 

that the relationship between their household service costs and those 

of most other groups had remained relatively constant over the 

previous two years. Only when comparing their service costs to those 

of business and industry did more than a third of the respondents feel 

they were worse off than they were two years earlier. Respondents in 

low tax rate towns were less likely than o.thers to think the cost of 

* 

their^ households 1 services worsened relative to that of business and 
industry. 

IV. SUMMARY 

Because/Proposition 2 1/2 requires larger revenue reductions, in 
communities with high tax rates than in those with low rates, we 
hypothesized that residents' expectations about the effects of 
Proposition 2 1/2 would vary systematically across communities grouped 
by local tax rate. the observed patterns are generally consistent 
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Table XII 

CHANGE OVER PAST TWO" YEARS 
IN AMOUNT RESPONDENTS HOUSEHOLD PAYS FOR SERVICES IT RECEIVES 
COMPARE© TO AMOUNT OTHER GROUPS PAY FOR SERVICES THEY RECEIVE 8 » 

By Tax Rate 0 



✓ 

V 




Compared to these groups 


, my household 


is: 


Much Somewhat 
better off better off 


About Somewhat 
the same worse off 


wucn 
worse 


Middle Class Families 


2.9% 


22.2% 




66.8% 


" 6.6% 


1.5% 


Boston 


2.6 


28.9 




60.9 


6.0 


1 "7 


$40 or more 


2.7 


22.5 




64.3 


k 8.8 


1.7 


$25 to, $39 


2.9 


. 21.4 




69.9 


5.1 


0.7 


Less than $25 


4.2 


17.7 




69.3 


5.7 


3.1 


Poor Families^ 


3.6 


26,2 




52.3 


12.5 


5.4 


Boston^ 


3.0 


32.8 




51.1 


9.8 


3.4 




4.0 


25.8 




C 51.1 


13.8 


5.3 


$25 to $39 


2.8 


26.3 




52.2 


12.6 


6.1 


Less than $25 


4.7 


21.6 




, 58.4 


10.0 


5.3 


Renters 


3.1 


22.6 




60.5 


11. 5' 


2.3 


Boston 


3.8 


26.3 


• 


62.3 


5.9 


1.7 




2.5 


23.4 




60.8 


11.6 


1 • / 


$25 to $39 


2.7 


21.9 




60.9 


11.8 


2,8 


Less than $25 


5.3 


19.1 




58.5 


14.4 


2. '7 


Home Owners 


2.9 


20.8 




68.8 


6.1 


1.5 


Boston 


2.1 


24.9 




62.0 


8.4 


2.5 


$40 or moire 


3.2 


19.9 




67.9 


6.5 




$25 to $39 


3.0 


'21.0 




70.8 


4.6. 


0.7 


Less than .$25 




19.5 




70.5 


. 1 7.9 


0.0 


Minority Groups 


2.4 


17.7 




47.8 


20.8 


11.3 


Boston > % 


•1.7 


25.3 




48.9 ' 


15.5 


8.6 


$40 or mbre 


2.8 


16.4 


* 


,46.3 


23.0 


11.4 


$25 to $39 


2.2 


16.7 




47.7 




12.2 


Less than $25 


1.6 


18.5 




53.4 


16.9 


9.5 


Retired People 


4.1 


28.9 




54.3- 


9.6 


' 3.1 


' Boston 


3.8 


33.3 




53.0 


7.7 


2.1 


* $40 or more 


4.3 


27.0 




55.3 


9.8 . 


3.5 


$2!5 to $39 


.3.1 


30.0 




55.1 


9.7 


2.1 


Less than $25 


6.3 


27.2 




50.8 


9.9 


5.8 


• 

Business and Industry 


1.7 


10.8 




43.9 


28.4 


15.3 


Boston 
• $40 or more 
$25 to $39 
Lew.than $25 


1.3 
1.'9 
2.2 
\ 0.0 > 


' 8-7 
10.1 

10.6 4* 
15.Q / 


45.2 • 
42.4- 1 
44.5 

5*0.3 % 


28.3 
-29.7 
26.9 . 
24.6 


16.5 
16.0.- 
15.8 
10.2 


ERJ.C 
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Table XII (continued) 



CHANGE OVER PAST TWO YEARS 



IN AMOUNT RESPONDENT'S HOUSEHOLD PAYS. FOR SERVICES IT RECEIVES • 
COMPARED TO AMOUNT OTHER GROUPS PAY FOR SERVICES THEY RECEIVE 3 ' b 

By Tax Rate 0 



Based o& the, question: "Now we'd like fyou to think about two years ago. Taking 
into account the services they get for the taxes they pay, are ( X'd GROUP ) better 
off, worse off, or about the same now las they wexe two years ago?" Responses were 
scored on a three-point scale ranging from one (better off) to three (worse off). 
Respondent's score for his or her household was subtracted from his or her score 
for other groups* "Much better off" is a score of minus two, "Somewhat better 
off" is a score of minus one, "About the same" is a score of zero, "Somewhat worse 
off" is a score of plus one, and "Much worse off" is a score of plus two. 

b < 

Percentages are calculated for respondents who answered each question, and total 
to 100% across each row. Totals do not include Boston oversample, 

'Tax rate is property tax rate per .$1,000 of estimated property value. 
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wlth this prediction* , The higher the. local tax rate, the more likely 
respondents were to expect lower" taxes* Surprisingly, however, these 
expected tax reductions were, not systematically translated into 
expected reduction* in specific' local services. That is, respondents 
in communities with high tax rates. were no more likely than those in 
communities with moderate or low tax rates to expect cuts in specific , 
^ocal services. Only the Boston respondents were more likely than 
those in other groups to expect cuts in many of the specific local* 
services, but even they were no,mor)e likely than others to expect cuts 
in police and fire* services. ' 

% * * 

Although not bJ^ed'oxpifirm theoretical hypotheses, the observed 
differences across Community groups in preferences for changes in 
service levels, taxes and 'government operations are enlightening and 
confirm initial speculations that the higher the local tax rate the 
less satisfied residents were likely to be with.their^ fiscal 
situations. In general, we find, that residents in high tax rate 
communities were more likely than others to want higher levels of 
local public services, to believe that their local .government was 
inefficient and corrupt; and to believe that municipal employees were 
overpaid. In addition, respondents in high tax rate areas we,re more 
likely than others £Vj>refer a shift away from local property tax 
financing to financing by state government or use,rs. Moreover, 
respondents in high tax rat* cities and towns were' more likely than 
others to believe that they received less in services than they paid 
for in taxes., Interestingly, however, they were no, more likely than* 
others to feel that their fiscal situation had deteriorated during the 
two years prior to the Proposition 2 1/2 vote. 



►positjx 



ERLC 



The differences in fiscal dissatisfaction across communities 
grouped by local tax rate ar>e interesting in theit own right and 
worthy of further investigation. The link between fiscal dissatis- 
faction and the, vote op Proposition 2 1/2 is ambiguous, however. 
Support for Proposition 2 1/2 across communities is not a simple 
function of voters* dissatisfaction with their fiscal' situation; the 
"yes" vote of our Boston sample, for example, was less than that of 
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communities with moderate tax rates despite the greater fiscal 
* discontent found among respondents in t-he Boston sample. This 
partially reflects the finding that respondents in high tax rate areas 
wanted relatively more, ratjier than fewer, services and that respon- 
dents in different communities had differing expectations about the 

impac't of Proposition 2 1/2 on ^service levels and governmental, 

1 * 

Efficiency. 



For complete multivariate models of voter behavior, see Ladd and 
Wilson, "Who Supports Tax Limitations: Evidence from Massachusetts 1 
Proposition 2 1/2" and "Why Voters Support Tax Limitations: Evidence 
from Massachusetts 1 Proposition 2-1/2." 
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STATISTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF PERCENTAGE DIFFERENCES 

» 

v The following tables are guides, for determining the significance 
(two standard errors) of differences in percentages between any two 
subgroups in the*. overall sample. The size of the difference^ necessary 
for significance decreases as the sample sizes increase and as the 
percentages being compared move away from 50 percent in either ~ 
direction. Thus, a separate table is presented for each of fbur sets 
of percentages. The entries in .each fell define the range of 
necessary differences for samples of varying sizes. The lower number 
is the difference required for "significance between two simple random 
samples. The higher number, 1.25 times the lower number, is a- 
conservative estimate of the difference required for significance when 
other 1 sample designs are used. 

A stratified random cluster sample plan was used in this study. 
Stratification* reduces th$ /ize of the standard errors relative to 
those in simple random samples; clustering increases the'siz^ of the 
standard ^errors,. Because the sampling plaji incorporated a large 
number of 'clusters (65) with a small number of interviews in each 
i£«rster (15 to 25), any increase in standard errors due to clustering 
slrirfBf be minor and more than offset by the decreases gained throygh 
stratification. Thus the entries at the* lower end of each scale c 
represent conservative estimates of the difference in percentages 
required for significance between any two subgroups in this study. 

The sizes of the subgroups analyzed in this paper are as follows: 

Number in , 
Subgroup • , Sample 

Boston . v * a . ~~ 148 

High "tax rate commuiiity 615 
Moderate .tax rate Community 620 
' ' Low tax rate cgmmunity 197 
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Table A-I 



EXAMPLE OF SAMPLING ERRORS OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PERCENTAGES ] 



No. of 
Inter- 
views 



No. of Interviews 



3000 



1000 



700 



500 



400 



300 



aoo 



For Percentages from 35 to 65 



2000 
1000 
700 
500 
400 
300 
'200 

lob . 



3.2-4.0 


3.*4.9 
43-5.6 


4.4-5.5 
4.9-4.1 
53-4.6 


5.0-6.2 
5.V4.9 
5.9-7.4 
6.3-7.9 


53-6.9 
5.9-74 
63-7.9 
6.7-4.4 
7.M.9 


6.2-7.1 
6.6-1.3 
6,9-1.6 

73-gJJ 

7.6*53 

U-10 


7.4-9.2 
7.7-9.6 
1.0-10 
1.4-10 

#.7-U 
*9.K11 














10-12 



10-12 

10- 13 

11- 13 
11-13 

11- 14 

12- 15 
14-17 



For Percentages around 20 and tO 



^ 2000 
> 1000 
700 
' 500 
.400 
'300 
200 c 
100 


23-3.1 


3.1-3.9 
3.^4.5 

• \ 


33-4.4 
3.9-4.9 
43-5.4 


4.0- 5.0 
4.4-5.5 
4.7-5.$ 

5.1- 4.4 


4.4-5.1 
4.7-5.9 
5.0-4.2 
5.4r6.l 
5.7-7.1 


5.0- 6.2 
53^4.6 
53-4.9 

5.1- 7.2 
6.1-7.6 
63-f.l 


5.9-7.4 
6.2-7.1 
6.4-1.0 
6.7-4.4 
6.9-1.6 
73-9.1 
1.0-10 


l^9J 
14-10 
1.6-10 
M-ll 

9.0- 11 
9.2-11 

9.1- 12 
11-14 






For Percentages arc^tod 10 and 90 




20(50 
'1000 
, 700 
500 

, 400 
300 ^ 
# „ 200 

4 


1.9-2,4 


13-29 
2.7-3.4 


16-3.2 
3.0-3.1 
3.2-1.0 


3.0-3.1 
3.334.1 
33^4.4 
3.M.I 


33-4.1- 

3.6-4.5 

3.M.I 

4.0-5.0 

4.2-5.2 


3.7-4.6 

4.0- 5.0 

4.1- 5.1 
4.4-53 
4.6-5.1 
4.9-6J 


4.4-53 
4.6-5.1 

4.1- 4.0 
5.0-4.2 

5.2- 4.9 . 
53-4.9 
6.0-73 



2000 
1000 
700 
500, 
400 
4 300 



14-1.1 



1.7-11 
1.9-14 



For Percentages around 5 and 95 



1.M4 
11-16 
23-19 



12-11 
34-3.0 
16-3.2 
lt-33 



24-3.0 

16- 3.2 

17- 3.4 
l*-3.6 
3.1-3.9 



17-3.4 
19-3.6 
3.0-3,1 
3.2-4.0 
33-4.1 
3.6-43 



TABLE lllJU Exampk erf Sampling Erc^ 

The ytiues shown art the differences required for significance (two sUndard errors) in 
comparisons of percentages derived from two^fftfm subgroups of the survey. Two 
values-jJow and high-are given for eachcelL 7 , 

These generalized and approximate falues of 2 te (•-/') represent the resuhs'of 
. # many computations. The low values are merely 21P£(1/ji + l/4]W f corresponding to 
two simple random samples. The high values are about 1.25 greater. Most of the 
^ctually computed values of the standard error fell between these two boundaries. 
^Source: Freedman, Whelptoo, and Campbell 11959].) 



Leslie Kish, Survey "Sampling s New York: 
1965, p. 580. 7^ ' 



John Wiley and Sons, Inc 
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APPENDIX B: .BOSTON 



Tjie following tables provide information on the expectations 
and preferences of Boston residents disaggregated by those voting 
"yes" and those voti,ng "no" on Proposition 2*j. The tables are 
based on those 248 randomly selected respondents who comprise the 
Boston sample. ' v 
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TABLE B-I 

PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS EXPECTING SERVICE CUTBACKS 
BECAUSE OF PROPOSITION 2 l/2~BOSTON a,b 
By Vote 



Service Type 



Total 

Boston 

Respondents 



Vote on Difference: 
Proposition 2^ V ote *es Minus 

Vote No 



Yes 



No 



Municipal Services 
Police 

rare fighting 
Street £ sidewalk < repairs 
Rpgular garbage pickup * " 
Local public parks and 

recreation 
Support of local public 

transportation 

Local School-related Services 
Public elementary and high 

school education 
After school programs 
Special education 
Adult education / 

Human Resources, Services 
Mental health programs 
Services for the elderly 
State and community colleges 
and universities 

Legal Services 
Courts and judges 



Public Assistance 
Welfare or other public 
Assistance 

Local services 

Services my household uses 



43.9% 

67.9 
45.9" 


28.5£ 

-66.0 
38.7 


54.6% 
55.8 
78.8 
49.4 


-26.1% 
-26.0 
-22.8 
-10.7 


73.7 
59.1 


69*2 


'* 86.0 


-16.8 


54.4 


62.6 


-8.2 


61.6 

77.4 * 

57.2 

74.3 


48.4 
77.4 
45.7 
74.5 


77.6 
>80.5 
70.9 
81.6 


-29.2 
■ -3.1 
-25.2 
-7.1 


61.5 
57.2 


58.5 
46.3 


67.4 
71.3 


-8.9 
-25.0 


62.4 

• 


61.3 


63.5 


'j 

-2.2 


38.3 


32.6- 


42.4 


' -9.8 


* 

65.4 • 


56.8 


77.0 


-20.2 


76.4 


72.6 


83: 7 


._ -11.1 


54.7 


38.3 


66.3 


-28.0 



Footnotes on following page. < 
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TABLE B-I (continued) 



^Bised 'on "the questions: 
"Now that Proposition 2\ has passed, what do you think will happen to services 
I read. Using the first list of phrases tell me whether you think there will 
be a lot less, a little less, the same, a little more or a lot more ("X'd ITEM) 
services now that Proposition 2h has passed?" ,. \ 

"Overall, how do you think the passage of Proposition 2h will "affect your com- 
munity-do you think the services your local government offers will be cut back 
a lot, cut back a little, remain the same, increase a little or increase 'a lot?" 

"How about you and members of your household? Now that Proposition 2\ has 
passed, do you think the public services your household uses will be cut back 
a lot, cut back a little, remain the same, increase a little', or increase a lot? 

b V . 
Each entry is the percentage of respondents who. think there will be a lot less 
or a little less of that particular service or who think that community or 
household services will be cut back a lot or cut; back a little. Percentages 
are based on those responding to the question. 



J 
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Table B-II 

PERCEIVED EFFECTS OF PROPOSITION 2 l/2~BOSTON^ 
By Vote on Proposition 2 1/2 



Proposition 2 1/2 will: 


( Tcfcal 


Vote 


qn 


Dif fe 




Boston 


Proposition 2 1/2 


Vote 1 




Respondents 


For 


Agai'ns t 


VULC 


Lower property taxes in Mass* 


85.8/b 




80.5/4 


11.1% 


Encourage state legislature to 








reiorm taxes y 


81.6 


90.5 


76.2 


14.3 


Increase Mass. state income taxes 


65.0 


59.8 


77.6 


-17.8 


Increase state sales tax 


75.5 


75.0 


80.2 


-5.2 


Increase Rfafp aid t~n p-tt<(ac * 








and towns ^ 


49.2 


60.4 


45.4 


15.0 


Give state government more 










control over local matters 


48.7 


38.9 


53.0 


-14.1 


'Make local government more 








4 


efficient 


55.7 


73.7 


38.8 


■ 34.9 


Give local voters more control 








over School spending 


62.5 ; 


78.3 


44.2 ' 


34.1 


Decrease funds for local public. 










schools s 


78.8 1 


75.8 


■81.6 


" -5.8 


Lower rents 


36.2.. 


. 45.6 


25.3 


20.3 


Attract more business & indus- 




* 




try to Massachusetts 


73.3 


87.2* * " 


64.7 


22.5 



^Based on the question: "tiext^I will read a list of some of the effects that the 
passage of Proposition 2 1/2 might have in Massachusetts. To what extent do you 
agree- or disagree that Proposition 2 1/2 wil l . ? Do you agree a lot, agree 

a little, disagree a little, or disagree a lot?" 

b Each entry is the percentage of respondents who agree "a lot" or "a little" that 
the particular outcome will occur. Percentages are "based on thpse responding to 
the question. 
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. Table B-III 

' . » •* 

AMOUNT 6F SERVICES PREFERRED — BOSTON 3 > b 

c 

By Vote on Proposition 2% 



Cut back 
a iot 



Cut back 
a little 



Keep 
the same 



Increase 
a little 



Increase 
a lot 



MUNICIPAL SERVICES 

Police 1.6% 

Voted yes 2.1 

Voted no o.O 



5.3 % 

6.3 

3.5 



34.1 % 

33.7 

35.3 



30.5 % 

32.6 

30.6 



28.5 % 

25.3 

30.6 



Fire 

Voted yes 
Voted no 



0.8 
0.0 
1.2 



4.1 
6.3 
3.5 



69.1 
73.7 
65.9 



15.9 
8.4 
21.2 



10.2 
11.6 
8.2 



Street Repairs 
Voted yes 
Voted no 



1.6 
3.2 
1.2 



6.1 
7.4 
4.7 



43.1 
43.2 
48.2 



26.8 
31.6 
23.5 



22.4 
14.7 
22.4 



Garbage' Pickup 1.3 ; 
Voted yes 3-3 
Voted no 0.0 



9.7 
14.3 
7.2 



69.7 

68.1' 

77.1 



9.2 
6.6 
7.2 



10.1 
7.7 
8.4 



Parks & Recreation 4.1 
Voted yes 6.4 
Voted no 3.6 



11.2 
19.4 
9.6 



52.9 
51.6 
50.6 



20.2 
17.2 
21.7 



11.6 
5.4 
14.5 



Local Public Trans- . 

port at ion 12.3 

Voted yes 16.3 

Voted no 12.9 



10.3 
12.0 
11.8 



20.6 
25.0 
16.*5 



21. 



21.7 
21.2 



35.0 
25.0 
37.6 



LOCAL SCHOOL-RELATED SERVICES 
Public Elementary & 

High School 

Education 4. 8 

Voted yes 0.0 r 

Voted np • 2.5 



10.4 
16.1 
8.6 



33.0 
33.3 
30.9 



24.3 
23.0 
27.2 



27.4 
19.5 
30.9 



After school programs 81 
Voted yea * yfe 
Voted no 3#7 



13.1 
16.5 
13.6 



39:0 
44,0 
43.2 



21.2 
14-3 
21.0 



18.6 
11.0 
18.5 



Special Education 33 
Voted yea - "3*73 
Voted to gji 



6.0 
11.1 

2.4- 



29.4 
32.2 
32.9 



27.7 
28.9 
24.4 



33.2 
24.4 
34.2* 
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Table B-Iu. (continued) 
AMOUNT OF SERVICES PREFERRED— BOSTON 
By Vote Qn Proposition 2k 



Cut back 
a lot 



Cut back 
a little 



Keep 
the same 



Increase 
a little 



Adult Education 
Voted *yes 
Voted no 




HUMAN RESOURCES SERVICES 
Mental He alth 

4.3 



Programs 
Voted yes 
Voted no 



Services for the 

Elderly 
Voted yes 
Voted no 



State & Community 
Colleges & 
Universities 

Voted yes 

Voted no 

LEGAL SERVICES 
^Courts and Judges 
Voted yes 
Voted no 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
Welfare or other Pub- 



6.7 
3.8 



0.8 
2.2 
0.0 



6.6 
14.0 
3.6 



3,5 
- 3.3 
5.1 



lie. Assistance 
Voted yes 
Voted no 



Local Services 



Voted yes 
Voted no 



State Services 
Voted yes 
Voted no 



21.2 
31.1 
13.2 



6.5 
12.6 
2.3 



10.9 
17.9 
9.3 



15. 1% 

23.1 

9.6 


49.4?! 
44.0 
54.2 • 


17.6% 
15 4 
16 .9 


13.03 

Q Q 

15.7 


7.4 
6.7 
'8.8 


36. 5 4 
43.8 
28. 8 


27.0 
24.7 


24.8 
18.0 


4.6 
6.6 
2.4 


37.6 
44.0 
39.0 


29.1 
24.2 
28.0 


27.8 
23.1 


15.8 ' 

20.4 

11.9 


49.0 
50.5 * 
- 47.6 


18. 3 
11.8 
21.4 v 

r 


in a 
3.2 
15,. 5 


13.1 
18.9 

f 7.7. 


' 45^4 
43.3 
47.4 


22.7 
,15.6 
26.9 


15.3 
. 18.9 
. 12.8 


t 

23. 7 

34.4 c 
16.9' 


36.0 
25.6 
44.6 


t 

9. 7 
3.3 
12.0' 


* 9.3 
5.6 
13.2 


14.2 
22.1 - 
9.3 


31.2 
31.6 
33. 7 


34,8 
27.4 
36.6 


13.4 
6.3 
18.6 


22-. 3 
33.7 
12 .'8 


32.0 
34.7 
37.2 


22.7 
8.4 
26.7 


12.1 
5.3 
,14.0 



Increase 
a lot 



Based on tTie question: •'Think about the services provided by the state or local* 
government to residents of your town or city* For each service I read, please 
tell me whether state or local government should be providing a lot less, a little 
less, the same amount, a little more or a lot more of * this service* Remember, if 
government provides lass services state or local taxes will be reduced, and if 
government* provides more services, state or local taxes will be increased* If 
the service is not available to residents in your city or town, please let me know* 
O Let's begin with Wd" ITEM)* Which phrase in the first list describes how much 
E|yC*> r « or less ITEM) state or loc c al government should provide?" | ^ 

"Percentages are based on those responding to the question & total 100% acrdss each ro 



*• Table b-IV 

BELIEFS THAT SPENDING CAN BE CUT 
WITHOUT AFFECTING THE QUALITY OR QUANTITY OF SERVICES: 
POSSIBLE CUTBACKS OF LESS THAN 5* PERCENT/POSSIBLE CUTBACKS OF 15 PERCENT OR MORE-BOSTON*'* 

By Vote on Proposition 2\ 



* ✓ 




Vote on 




Service Type 


Total Boston 


Proposition 2*j 






Respondents 


Yes No 






<5%/>15% 

r 


<5%/>15% 





Municipal Services 
Police 

F^re fighting 
Street & sidewalk repairs 
Regular garbage pickup 
Local public parks and 

recreation- 
Support of local public 

transportation 

. Local School-related Services 
Public elementary and high 

school education 
After school programs 
Special education 
Adult education 

Human Resources Services 
Mental health programs 
Services for the elderly 
State and community colleges 
and universities 

Legal Services 
Courts and judges 

Public Assistance . 
Welfare or other public - 
assistance 

State Services 

Local Services 



512/29% 
NA 
44/36 
45/29 

NA 

NA 



43/37 
50/32 
63/23 
,37/41 



NA 
NA 

37/42 



NA 

23/5§ 
20/57 
17/60 



422/31% 
NA 
38/45 
40/35 

■ NA 

NA 



29 /46 
39/40 
54/26 
32/50 



NA 
NA 

28/52 
NA 

11/71 
10/67 
5/69 



572/282 
NA 
48/31 
53/26 

NA 

NA 



44/36 
58/26 
69/19 
43/35 



NA 
NA 

49/31 
NA 

31/50 

24/55' 

27/53 



Footnotes on following page. 
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Table B-IV (continued) 



a, 



Based on the questions: "Now. let »s talk about some specif ic p services . People 
we ve talked to believe that government could cut back spending on these ser- 
vices by eliminating waste, inefficiency and other problems. By what percent- 
age, if any, do you think government 'could cut back spending on ("X'd" ITEM) 
without significantl y affecting the quality or amount of services provided? " 

"And by what percentage, if any, do you think state government could cut taxes 
and spending without significantly cutting the amount of services?" - 

"Overall, by what percentage, if any, do you think your local government could 
cut taxes and spending without significantly cutting the amount of services?" ' 

b 

Each entry has two numbers. The number to the left of the slash is the per- 
centage of respondents who believe that spending cuts of 5% or more would 
significantly affect the quality or amount of service provided. The n umb er 
to the right of the slash is the percentage of respondents who believe » 
spending for that service could be cut by 15% or morC*without significantly 
affecting the quality or amount of services provided. Percentages are based 
on those responding to the question. NA means that the question was not asked* 
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Table B-V 

ATTITUDES TOWARD GOVERNMENT AND 
By Vote on Propositi 



TAXES— B0ST0N a,b, *° 
on 2 1/2 



Total 

Boston 

Respondents 



The government should make sure 
that each, family has enough to 
live on 

People expect too many services 

from* government 
Government interferes. too much in 

peopled lives 
People now on welfare , could find 

jobs if they really tried 
City or town employees are overpaid 
City or town employees don't work as 

hard as people who work for private 

companies 

Proposition 13 in California showed 
that taxes can be cut without cuts 
in services 

Corruption is common in ny. local 
>N government 

Corruption is common in, my state 

government 
A graduated income tax is the best 

way for the state to raise money 
A sales tax is the best way for the 

state to raise money c 
Th6 property tax is the l^st way for 

cities and towns to raise money for 

city services 
It's OK for property taxes to rise as 

fast as the cost of living 
* State government should give more 

money to the cities and towns so 
. local property taxes can be kept 

down 

Taxpayers in 'rich cities and towns 
should help pay for services in 
poorer cities and towns 

A cut in property taxes would bene- 
fit homeowners more than business 
and industry 

When property taxes go up, landlords i 
just raise rents 

When business property taxes go up, 
businesses just raise their prices 
to consumers 



88.3 



*Vote on 

Proposition 2 1-/2 
Yes No 



64. 9% • 


47. 8% 


75. 9% 


-28.1% 


63. 8 


77.4 


63.2 


+14.2 


68.4 


80.6 


60.0 


+20.6 


61.2 


65.6 


48.8 


+16.8 


60.2 
70.9 


• 76.4 
80.0 


44.6 
67.1 


+31.8. 
+12.9 


52^9 ' 


70.0 


30.0 


+40 :o 



Difference: 
Vote Yes Minus 
Vote No ' 



87.7 


91.5 


82.6 


+ 8.9 


89.8 


90.4 


87.1 


+3.3 


68.3 


88.5 


77.6 ' 


+10.9 ' 


71.3. 


74."0 


67.2 


+6.8 , 










46.7 


39.4 


46.5 


' -7.1 


27.9 


21.3 


38.4 


-17.1 


71.8 


58.9 


' 82.8 


-23.9 

< 


50.8 


39.4 


s 

\ 62 . 8 


. -23.4 


50.2 


51.1 


44.2 


+5.9 


89.1 


- 87.2 ' 


90.8 


-3.6 



90.5 



87.4 



+ 3.1 
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Table B-V (continued) 

hased on the question: 'Now I'd like to geTyour opinions on tax and other 
. government issues, * For each statement I read, tell me whether Vou agree a 

lot, agree a little, disagree a little or disagree alot with each statement. 

How much do you agree or disagree that # " 

; b Each entry is the, percentage of respondents who agree M a lot" or "a little" 
that the particular outcome will occur. Percentages are based on those res- 
ponding to "the question. 



'This 



question was asked of only a subsample of 188 respondents, 
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Table B-vi 

PREFERRED METHOD OF FINANCING! PUBLIC SERVICES—BOSTON 3 ' b 
By Vote on Proposition 2h 









Greater Share of Money Should Come From: 




Keep 


Local State State 


Service Type 




Financing 


Property Income' Sales User Other 






the Same 


Taxes Taxe s Taxes Fee s Sources 



MUNICIPAL SERVICES 
Police 

Voted for Proposition 2 1/2 
"Voted against 



20.2% 
22.1 



48.0% 
55.8 



22.6% 

Jiu_8_ 



5.6% 
3.? 



1.6% 



2.0% 



■> Local Public Parks & 
Recreation" 
Voted for Proposition 2 1/2 
Voted against 

Support of Local Public 

Transportation 
Voted for Proposition 2 1/2 
Voted against 

LOCAL SCHOOL-RELATED 
SERVICES 



21.8 



18.0 
21.1 
17.9 



8.6 
7.4 
5.9 



42.5 



47.8 
45.3 
52.4 



15.6 
11. 7 
15.3 



28.7 



13.9 
12.6 
15.5 



24.5 
34.1 



4.6 



9.0 
8.4 
9.5 



30.7 14.3 



19.2 
11.8 



0.0 



10.2 
12.6 
2.4 



27.5 
34.0 
29.4 



2.3 



1.2 
0.0 
2.4 



3,3 
3.2 
3.5 



Public Elementary and High 

, School Education 
Voted for Proposition 2 1/2 
Voted against ■ <• 

After School -Programs such 

as Music and At 

Voted for Proposition 2 1/2 
Voted against 



11.7 
10.3 



15.4 
16.7 
14.0 



Special Education for Children 
With Learning Problems 

Voted for Proposition 2 1/2 
Voted against 

Adult Education 
Voted for Proposition 2 1/2 
Voted against 



26.8 



32.8 



37.8 11.4 
35.1 10.6 
44.8 §. 9 



7.5 
•6.7 
7.0 



7.7 
10.6 
4.6 



22.8 
31.1 
17.4' 



2.0 
0.0 
4.6 



2.5 

M 

3.5 



13.1 


13.9 


\ 51.8 


13.1 


6.5 


1.6 


12.9 


11.8 


\ 46.2 


16.1 


11.8 


1.1 


12.8 


16.3 


\ 57.0 


9.3 


2.3 


2.3 


16.1 


14.1 ' 


\24.0 


r. 

5.8 


37.2 


2.9 


17.6 


12.1 


\22.0 


7.7 


38.5 


2.2 


16.5 


14.1 


25.9 


7.1 


32.9 


3.5 
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(continued) 



! Table BtVI (continued) 

! • 

c I 

••PREFERRED METHOD OF FINANCING PUBLIC SERVICES— BOSTON 
» * By Vote on Proposition 2 1/2 



a,b 



Service Type- 



Greater Share of Honey Should Come From: 
Keep Local v State State 
Financing Property Income Sales User Other 

the Same Taxes Taxes Taxes Fees Sources *,\ 



HUMAN RESOURCES SERVICES 



Mental Health Programs. 



Voted for Proposition 2 1/2 13.0 

Voted against * 15.5 

State & Community Colleges 

& Universities - 11.6 

Voted for Proposition 2 1/2 11.8 

Voted against 14.5 



5.4 
3.6 



6.2 
6.4 
6.0 



54-^1% - — 14.93 jM>% - 

.13.0 9.8 
16.7 3.6 



57.6 
57.1 



47.3 
38.7 
57.8 



/ 

10.8 
10.8 
7.2 

'<— 



22.4 
31.2 
12.0 



-2?5% - 

1.1 

3.6 



1.1 

2.4 



^Based on the question: "For each service I read, would you like to keep the financing 

the way it now is or to see a greater share of the money come from local property 

taxes, from state income taxes, from state sales taxes, or a greater share from fees 

paid by users of "the service?" 

• - 

Percentages are calculated for respondents who answered each question, -and total to 
100% across each row. Percentages are based on those responding to each question. 
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WHY VOTERS SUPPORT TAX LIMITATIONS: 
EVIDENCE FROM MASSACHUSETTS 1 PROPOSITION 2% 



* " Helen F. Ladd ^ 

and ^ 
Julie Boatright Wilson 

Program in City" and Regional Planning 
John F. Kennedy School of Goyernment 
Harvard University 

v / 
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This paper is part of a larger, study funded by the National Institute ef 
Education, grant rib. NIE-G-81-j)«b6, with supplemental funds from the 
Lincoln Institute of Land Policy, Cambridge, Massachusetts. ,Ihe authors 
are grateful to Claire Christiopherson for heu expert computer programming. 

This paper is also available from the Joint Center .for Urban Studies of 
MIT and Harvard University as Joint Center Working Paper no. 76. 
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WHY VOTERS SUPPORT TAX LIMITATIONS:, EVIDENCE* 



1 



FROM MASSACHUSETTS' PROPOSITION 1\ 



On November if, J 98% Massachusetts voters followed California's' 
lead by passing a 'stringent tax limitation measure* Commonly known as 
Proposition 2% %K the v measure severely . restricts' the ability of 
Massachusetts cities and towns to raise'* tax revenue., for local v public 
services'. Cities and towns vith high tax rates^ are^Vtfquired- to* reduce ■ 
property 'tax levies by at least ^.percent per year until they reach 



the maximum allowable rate of 



s-^ritth-4*ates— below- 



that level are allowed to* raise property taxes, but by no more than 2V Z 
percent- per year* ' f 

While high property taxes, in Massachusetts* set the stage -for the 
passage of Proposition. 2%, a, tfafr'iefty of goals — 'including but not 
limited to property tax reduction ~ may have motivated ^individual 
voting behavior • 1 Support for property tax reduction, for example, 
m&y have been motivated by a desire to reduce service levels, to 
increase government .efficienoy, or to achieve tax' reform in the sense 
of shifting away, from local property taxes in favor of state sales or 
incotae taxes. Similarly, opposition to the tax limitation measure may 
have indicated satisfaction with Existing service levels,, the way 
government . operates* ' or with the division of financing^ 
responsibilities among levels of government. ^In addition, some^voteM 
may have supported Proposition 2*5 to improve their fiscal . status 
^ relative to other groups, and others may have opposed it to preserve 
their public sector Jobs.* 

"<■>.' 

This peft>eri uses data from a large statewide survey of <** 
MassachusettjTvcesidenfo to measure tTSe' relative importance of these 
motivations in ' infftencing tjje overaU statewid^ vote on " 
Proposition 23$. ' The survey consisted of^ half^hour telephone 
inter ^? 5 conducted by a professional surve^firm during the two 
wejrtjpr following the vote and was based on a survey instrument that was 
iJHxt.en bjr the' authors specifically for this purpose. Wle full sample 
includes 1,561 majke and female household heads randomly selected from * 
58 Massachusetts cities and towns.2 4 The sampling > design assures 
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. , that the 58 communities are representative of cities and towns 
throughout the state in terms of per capita property wealth, per 
capita expenditures, population, and percent of ojpjS^-occupied 
housing.^ 9 i 

I \ . 

Although based on a . single state, the' results reported here 

should be useful to. policy makers in other- states and researchers in 

other areas trying to understand the message of the nationwide "tax 

revolt." The Massachusetts experience is particularly enlightening 

for a number of j reasons. First, - a vigorous campaign together with 

thoroMgh media coverage assured that residents were well informed both 

of the proposition's provisions and of/the issues. This means that 

the case of Massachusetts is an appa^opriate setting for examining the 

link between voting behavior and complex public sector issues. 

Second^, the absence vOf a state surplus meant ' that passage of 

Proposition 2^ would force state and local -governments to make budget 

r reductions immediately. This contrasts with the well-studied 

.California situation where a large state surplus enabled people to 

believe that the tax limitation measure, would not result in fewer 

public 0 services. Thir<J, the chtfice--be/ore the voters was clear-cut. 

Although the Masflachu ^ etjts^ T eachers' Association had placed pn 

alternative f tax limitation measure on the ballot, it chose to campaign 

against Proposition 2^ rather than *for its own proposal; with no 

organized support for the Associations pr^osal, its existence u 

apparently played little role in the vote on Proposition 2%} This 

' situation is quite un^ke the 1978 Michigan experience where "the , 

presence of alternatives and confusion about what would happen if two 

or more of the measures received majority support may have influenced 

* 5 
voting behavior in a non-generalizable way. 
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It should be noted that Massachusetts 1 Proposition 2% is an 
initiative law rather than a constitutional amendment; once passed by 
the voters, it became a regular law subject to change by the legisla- 
ture. Although this characteristic of Proposition 2% shpuid.be borne 
. %n mind when interpreting the results of tfeis study, ;the distinction 
between an initiative law and a constitutional amendment need not be 
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ovpremphasized; state legislators are generally reluctant to undo what* 
th$ majority of the voters support, particularly- when the majority is 
large 

♦ 

> 

The following section provides an overview of the voting model, 
Section II reports and interprets the results, and Section III sum- 
marizes the conclusions. 



r. MODEL OVERVIEW 



Proposition 2Vs main thrust, is to roll back or limit the growth 

of property taxes in Massachusetts 1 351 cities and towns, 7 Combined 

with the proposition's reduction in the -motor vehicle excise tax, 

these provisions reduced local tax revenues by almost $500 million 

between fiscal years 1981 and 1982, or about 14 percent of 1981 tax 
g 

revenues. Proposition 2\ also removes fiscal autonomy of school 
committees, ends binding arbitration for police and fire personnel, 
prohibits the state from mandating programs without providing funds, 
* and allows renters .to deduct one-half of their rent payments from 
their state taxable income. 
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•Because it neither made explicit provision for new- state aid to 
replace lost property taxes 'nor restricted the state government from 
raising state taxes, -Propqsition 2%*a impact on spending and taxes by 
level of government was uncertain at the time of the election. The 
impact on local spending of a fall in 'property taxes depended on the 
extent to which the state responded, with new state aid. The impact on 
spending for state purposes depended on whether the new aid would be 
financed by higher state taxe^or^by lower state spending. In addition 
to uncertainty about spending levels, there was tremendous uncertainty 
about how^pending changes would be allocated acro'ss functional cate- 
gories and about the implications of spending changes for service 
levels. t u. 

The voting model Top Proposition Z\ fully incorporates this wide 
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fit ' potential fltp4b£B^a& tfae#uneertainty associated with them. M 
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As Table I indicates, the model addresses six issues that might moti- 
vate support for or opposition to the tax limitation measure: service 
levels, inefficiency and waste, spending -and taxes, tax reform, rela- 
tive fiscal status, and public sector job status* For *ach of the 
first four, the. model includes variables capturing voters 1 preferences, 
perceptions, or attitudes (column 2) and their expectations about what 
Proposition Zh would accomplish (column 3). The former represent 
voters 1 desired changes in service or' spending levels, government 
operations, and financing arrangements, regardless of Proposition 2k* 
The latter reflect voters' expectations about Proposition 2ys impacts 
on the behavior of state and Ipcal governments and on the services 
consumed and the taxes paid by their households. 

Relative fiscal status and public employee job status represent 
two additional aspects of self-interest that might motivate support or 
opposition to Proposition 2*s. In addition to caring about specific 
service or tax levels, voters m^y care about the relative size of the 
net benefits they receive from the public sector, fhe ihodel controls 
for and tests this motivation with a set of variables representing 
respondents' perceptions of how they fare relative to other groups of 
taxpayers* Unfortunately, there is no comparable measure . of expecta- 
tions .about how Proposition 2^ would alter the respondent's relative 
fiscal status. \ Inclusion of public sector job status identifies* the 
self-interest of voters who oppose the proposition to preserve their 
jobs, income, or quality of work environment. 10 

The full model explaining the probability that a voter voted 

"yes" on Proposition 2^ includes 45 variables and is based on the 

responses of the 1,114 sample voters for whom complete information is 
1 1 12 

available. 9 , Both forms of the model — a linear probability model 
estimated by ordinary least squares and a logit model estimated using 
maximum likelihood techniques — yield similar results.. The discussion 
that follows focuses ofa the results of the linear form because its 
coefficients are simpler to interpret and it allows a simpler approxi- 
mation of the relative contribution of each of the six issue* listed 
in Table, I to the statewide vote on Proposition 2^.^ Comparable 
results for the logit model are reported in the appendix. 
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I. GMBR/IEW OF VOTING MODEL 


• 1 






* Variables 


Issues Motivating 
Voting Behavior 

(1) * 4 


Preferences, Perceptions 

and Attitudes 

(2) 
> 


Expectations about 
Effects of Proposition 2-1/2 
(3) 




Service levels 


Preferences for clusters 
of services 

1 


Expected effects an clus- 
ters of services; expected 
effects on services used by 
respondent's household, 


2. 


Inefficiency and waste 
(cost of public services) 


'J^rceptians of ineffi- 
ciency or waste 

- state government 

- local government 

- local public schools 


Expectations of more res- 
ponsible government, more 
efficiency in local govern- 
ment, more voter control 
over schools. 


3. 


Spending and taxes 


Desired spending and tax- 
ing by * 

- state government 

- local government 

c - local public sdiools 


Expected effects on state 
*and local taxes; expected v 
* effects on taxes paid by 
-respondent's household^ 


4. 


Tax reform 
(tax shift) 


Desired tax shifts. 
Attitudes toward taxes . 


Expectations about state 
aid and about tax reform. 


5. 


Relative fiscal status 


Perceptions of hew other 
groups fare relative to 
household. 




6. 


Public sector job 
status 




Public sector employee as ■ 
proxy for fear of job loss 
or decline in quality .of 
work environment. 

V 



s 
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4 Overall, the linea> probability model does .art excellent ^job of 
explaining the vote on Proposition 2h. T.he of 0 V .54 is high for 
linear probability models given the binary nature . of the dependent 
variable. More importantly, using a cut-off probability of 0.5 to 
separate "yes" voters from "no" voters , the model correctly predicts 
85 percent of the sample voters. This represents a substantial gain 
over the 51 percent that would be correctly predicted by chance or the 
58 percent that would be correctly predicted by projecting a •Jyes" 
vote for everyone in the sample.^ 

II. EMPIRICAL RESULTS \_ 

The six issues identified in Table I as likely to influence 
voting behavior on Proposition 2h provide the framework for presenta- 
tion and interpretation of the model results. ,For each issue, we 
first report the coefficients of the relevant variables. These- co- 
efficients show how preferences and expectations about the particular 
ipsue influenced the probability that an individual would vote for or 
against Proposition 2%, controlling for all other variables. We then 
present estimates of the impact of each specific view on, the statewide 
vote for the proposition. Derived by weighting the marginal impacts 
from the estimated equation by the sample distribution of each variable, 
these "weighted impacts" show the difference between the actual percen- 
tage of respondents who voted in favor of Proposition 2% and what the 
statewide vote of household heads would have been had voters neither 

IE 

wanted nor expected any change in each specific variable. 

* 

Service Levels 

Like other surveys of voters 1 preferences for public services at 
the time of tax limitation votes, this study finds that a majority of 
Massachusetts voters wanted to maintain or increase the levels of most 
state and locally provided public services. 1 ^ This does not rule out 
the t possibility, however, that a , substantial minority voted for tax - 
limitation with the explicit goal of either reducing overall services 
or of reducing the levels of parti culan services. 



To examine this possibility, preference and expectations vari- 
ables were defined for each of the following five clusters of public 
services: 1 ^ 

h 

o Education, and recreation: includes public elementary and 
secondary education, after school programs such as music and 
athletics, adult education, ^nd local parks and recreation, 

o Public safety: includes police and fire-fighting services, 

>* 

o Sanitation and street maintenance: includes garbage collec- 
tion and street and sidewalk repairs, 

o Human services: includes special education for children 
with learning problems, mental health programs, and services 
for the elderly, * y 

1 ft 

O' Welfare: welfare and other public assistance. 

Beyond reducing the number of separate services in the model to a 
manageable level, clustering also averages out the random errors 
associated with responses to k single item. The clusters nonetheless-, 
provide sufficient detail to isolate how views toward different types 
of services influenced the vote on Proposition 2\. 

For each cluster of services, preference variables were 
constructed by taking the mean response across items to a question 
about whether respondents would like a particular service cut back a 
lot, cut back a little, kept the same, increased a little or increase^ 
a lot. * The service le^jel expectations variables are similarly 
constructed with the scale representing respondents 1 views on whether 
Proposition 2k will lead to a lot less or a little less, the same 
amount, a little more pr a lot more of* each public service. The five- 
point scales for preferences and expectations are treated as if tjhey 
were interval scales. With respect to expectations, however, it is 
reasonable to suppose that voters might have viewed the difference 
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between services that would be out "a lot" and those that would be out 
w a little" (i.e., the difference between a,1 and a 2 on the scale) as 
larger than the difference between services that would be cut n a 
little" and those that would be kept the same (i.e.-, the difference 
between a 2 and a 3), . Statistical tests provided support for a 
logarithmic specification for all the service expectations variables 
except welfare, for which the linear form was preferred* 20 

As Table II indicates, four of the five preference variables have 
negative coefficients. This finding supports the view that, for most 
types of services, respondents who~ prefer service cutbacks are more 
likely, to support Proposition 2% than those who prefer the same or 
higher service levels. The clusters of locally provided serviced, 
i.e., education and recreation and public safety, exhibit the greatest 
effects. The desire to reduce education and recreation services a 
little (a lot), for example, increases the probability that a voter 
will support Proposition 2.% by four (eight) percentage points compared 
to the cfesire to maintain services at their current level. 

Although state and federal taxes fully finance welfare in- 
Massachusetts, many people expected Proposition 2% to lead to welfare 
reductions. For some voters, this, expectation may have reflected the 
incorrect belief that welfare is financed in 'part by local property 
taxes; for others it may have reflected the belief that the money for 
new state aid would come from existing public assistance programs. 
These views help to explain why the desire for less welfare assistance 
increases the probability of support for Proposition -2% ev.en though 

its provisions apply only to local taxes. 

* « 

i 

Surprisingly, preferences for human services - have a positive, 

V 

though 'statistically insignificant, coefficient, suggesting that 
voters who wanted to increase human services may have been more likely 
to support Proposition 2% that those who did not. This finding is 
hard to explain. Both state and local governments finance and deliver 
human services in Massachusetts. It is possible, however, that voters 
wanting, to increase human services supported Proposition 2% in the 
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Table II. SERVICE LEVELS 
^ Estimated Coefficients and Impact^ on Probability of a "Yes" Vote 3 
Variable 



Form 



Preferences 

Education and 
Recreation 

Public Safety 
Sanitation and 
Humaa Services 



Welfare 



Expectations 

Education and 
* Recreation 

Public Safety 



Sanitation and 
~ ^Street Repair 

Human Services 
= Welfare 



Tota^ Community^ 
Services 

Services Used 
by Household 



Linear 
(1-5) 

Linear 
(1-5) 

Linear 
(1-5) 

Linear 
(1-5) 

Linear 
(1 5) 



Lnfl T 5) < 
Ln(l-5) 
Ln(l-5) 
Ln(l-5) 



Linear 
(1-5) ' 

Ln(l-5) 



Ln(l-5) 



Coefficient 
(Absolute * 
value of 
t-statistic) 



Effect on Probability of a 
"Yes" Vote of Expectation 
that Services Will be Cut Back;' 
a little a lot 



-0.040 
(2.01) 

-0.027 
(1.57) 

-0.004 
(0.22) 

0.024 
(1.39) 

-0.023 
(2.10) 



0.151 
(3*02) 

0.124 
(2.98) 

0.04*1 
(1.01) 

0.119 
(2.64) 

-0.043 
(3.12) 

0.124 
(3.81) 

0.031 
(0-.82) 



-0.061 
-0.051 
-0.017 
-0.048 
0.043 
-0.050 
-0.013 



-0.166 
-0.136 
-0.045 
-0.131 

0.086 
-0.136 
-0.034 



nl Ll .2? f i nodel of noting behavior, which includes 45 independent variables 
and was estimated by ordinary least squares. The dependent variable is "1" if 
> the respondent voted "yes" on Proposition 2% and "0" i,f he or she voted '-"no." 
b_ 

The preference and expectations scales are decrease a lot (1); decrease a little 
(2), no change (3); increase a little' (4) ; and increase a lot (5). "Ln" signifies 
that the variable is expressed as a natural logarithm. P 

C Comp«red to the expectation that services will not change. 
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hope that- a tax structure less .dependent on local property taxes would 
be better suited to providing these services. 

Comparison of the upper and lower sections of Table II reveals 
that expectations about the impacts of Proposition 2h on service 
levels influence voting behavior even more strongly than preferences. 
The positive signs of the first four service clusters education and 
Vecreation, public safety, sanitation and street repairs, and human 
services ~ indicate that people expecting the measure to lead to 
cutbacks in these services were more likely to vote against the propo- 
sition than those who expected no change. The logarithmic specif ica-. 
tion for these four clusters captures the non-linear relationship 
between the expectations scale and, the probability of voting yes. As 
the lower right section of Table II shows, the logarithmic form 
implies that expectations or large* service cutbacks have more than 
twice the impact on the probability of voting "yes" on Proposition 2k 
than expectations of small cut basics. 

In contrast to the first four service clusters, expectations 

about welfare services enter, the model linearly and have a negative 

sign* The coefficient of -0.043 implies" that voters who expected 

welfare to be cut back a little (a lot) are 4.3 (8.6) percentage 

points more likely to support Proposition 2> z than those who expected 

no change. We interpret this result to mean that voters, on averagk, 

viewed expected reductions in welfare as a desirable outcome of the 

21 

tax limitation measure. 1 v 

To capture all possible service-related effects, the model also 
includes respondents 1 expectations about how Proposition 2% would 
affect overall service levels in their particular community as well as 
specific services directly used by their households. The positive and 
statistically significant coefficient for expectations about overall 
community services 'signifies that this variable exerts an 'independent 
influence on voting behavior; the larger the cutbacks expected, the 
lower the probability of a ''favorable vote. The small- and 
statistically insignificant coefficient of the other variable, 
however f implies that voters 1 concerns about the" impact of 
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^Proposition ?\ on the services directly used by their households are 
already captured by the service duster variables, 

. The results reported so far relate to individual behavior? the 
estimated impacts of these service-related views on the statewide vote 
for Proposition 2\ are reported in Table III, Eadh ^weighted impact" 
is the sum of the estimated effects on the probability of a "yes" vote 
weighted by the proportion of sample respondents in each Response 
category. In each case, the implicit comparison is to a base case of 
"no change* 1 '" in either a preference or an expectations variable (a 
value of 3 on the 5-point scale). 22 

The results are striking. On net, preferences and expectations 
about all the service clusters other than welfare decreased the favor- 
able vote on Proposition 2% compared to what the voting outcome would 
have been had. voters neither wanted nor' expected changes in service 
levels. In addition, expectations of changes in services influenced 
the vote more strongly than preferences. Typically, the net effects 
result from small positive contributions to the favorable vote from 
people who desire fewer services or who expect more (shown in the 
"for" column) and larger negative contributions from people desiring 
more services or who expect fewer (shown in the "against" column). 
^Views to^rd lofcal education and recreation have the biggest impact of 
any cluster of services. These views reduce the overall favorable 
state vote by close to 7 percentage points. Taken together, the net 
effect of all service variables, other that welfare is to reduce the 
favorable vote on Proposition 2^ by 18'. 3 percentage points. 2 ^ 

These results for all" services other than welfare reflect the 
fact that voters on average desired higher service levels but expected 
Proposition 2h to reduce 'them. As Table IV demonstrates, the percent 
of voters wanting cutbacks in particular service areas is substan- 
tially less than the percent expecting cutbacks. 
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Table III. PUBLIC SERVICES * 
PREFERENCES AND EXPECTATIONS 
Weighted Impacts on Total Vote 



Variable 



Weighted Impacts on Total Vote 




Education and Recreation 
Preferences' for less 

— for more 
Expectations of less 

— of more 

. Public Safety 

Preferences for less 

— for more 
Expectations of less 

— of more 

Sanitation an4 Street Repair 
Preferences for less 

— for more 
Expectations of less 

— t of more 

Human Services 

Preferences for less 

— for more 
Expectations of less * 

— of* more 

Welfare 

Preferences for less 

— for more 
Expectatipns of less 

— of more 

Total Community Services 
Expectations of less 

— of more 



Services Used by Household 
Expectations of less 
— of more 



0.008 



0.001 



0.003 



0.001 



0.001 



-0.015 
-0.061 



-0.009 
-0.029 



0.000 



^ach entry is the difference between* the, Actual statewide vote of household heads 
fofc Proposition 2h and the predicted! vojte had no household head wanted or expected 
the specified change in service levels/ 
b 1/ . , 

Based on a coefficient, that is^not statistically significant at the 5 percent 



one-tailed level. 
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Table IV. PUBLIC SERVICES 
DISTRIBUTION OF PREFERENCES AND EXPECTATIONS ' 



Variable 



Mean 
Response 



Percept 
Wanting 
Decrease 



Percent 

Expectii^ 

Decrease 



Education and Recreation 
Preferences 
Expectations 

Police and Fire 

Preferences 
Expectations jr— 

Street Repairs and Garbage 
Collection 

Preferences 
Expectations 

Human Services v 
Preferences 
Expectations 

Welfare 

Preferences 
Expectations 

Overall Community Services 
Expectations 

Services used by the 
respondent 'g household 

Expectations 



3.17 
2.12 



3.19, 
2.50 



3.17 
2.37 



3.61 
2.41 

■f 

2.32 
2.18 



2.10 



2.33 



31% 



13 



17 



12 



57 



87% 



48 



64 



70 



. 65' 



72 



49 



*Based on 1114 respondents who voted on Proposition 2\. The preference and 
expectations scales are decrease a lot (1); decrease a little (2); no change 
(3); increase a little (4); and increase a lot (5). 
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Welfare stands out as the* only service that more than half the** 
voters wanted to see reduced. As noted above7* it is also tfce only 
service for which' the expectations variable has a negative sim in the 
voting model. These factors together imply that attitudes toward 
welfare contribute 5 . 4 percentage points to the favorable vote" on^ 
Propositions^. \ ( 

Inefficiency and Waste * ^ 

Massachusetts vojbers believe that both their state and local 
governments deliver public services inefficiently. Over 80 percent of 
the voting model sample believe, for example, that spending by each 
level of government could be reduced by .five percent or more without 
reducing the quality or quantity of services provided. As "reported 
elsewhere, 73 percent of the total sample of voters and non- voters 
believe state spending could be cut 15 percent or more, and 60 percent 
believe that local spending could be similarly cut,' without service 
reductions. In addition, 88 percent of these respondents think^cdr- 1 \ 
ruption is common in state government while 63 percent believe^ that 
corruption is common in their particular local government,. In response 
to two other questions related to the cost of providing local public 
services, 47 percent agree with the statement that "city or town 
employees are overpaid" and 67 percent agree >that "local public 
employees do not work as hard as employees of private companies, 

The results of the voting model suggest t^jat, controlling for 
other preferences, expectations, and attitudes, such perceptions .of 
inefficiency and waste in public service delivery influence the vote 
on^ Proposition 2k somewhat, but that expectations about the measure's 
ability to alter ,the way government operates are a more powerful ,set 
of explanatory variables. Those believing that the tax limitation 
measure would make government more efficient and responsible are thus 
much more likely to support Proposition 2k than those less optimistic 
in this regard. 
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Starting with perceptions and * attitudes, the model includes five 
variables to capture Voters' views about" the extent of government / 
waste and Inefficiency. Four of these are dummy variables that take J 
on* the value 1 if the respondentV^inks state, local, school, * or 
welfare spending can be reduc'ed by five percent or more without ser- 
vice cutbacks. J f Because schodl spending is such a large proportion 
of local budgets and " welfare spending of the state budget, each is 
^included as a separate spending category. Controlling for perceptions 
about school and welfare inefficiency in this way implies that the 
local inefficiency variable can\be interpreted as local non-sch<$bl 
inefficiency and the state government inefficiency variable as, non- * 
welfare state government inefficiency. The fifth variable measuring 
perceptions of inefficiency and waste is the respondent's extent of . 
agreement with statements that local government employees are overpaid 
and that they work less hard than private sector employees. The 
higher \ he average respofise^in the rangp^l to 4, the more strongly the 
respondent agrees that the wage costs of locally provided publ 
services are 'excessively high. The dat# presented in Table V show 
that only two of these five variables are statistically significant. 
In particular, respondents who brieve that school service? are ineffi- 
ciently provided or^ who believe that wage costs are too high are more 
likely than others to support Proposition 2h* ' > 

* 

In* contrast, all three expectations variables are statistically 
significant and have large positive coefficients. Voters who expect 
Proposition 2h to make local government mbre efficient are 12.9 percen- 
tage points more likely to vote for the measure! than those who are 
less optimistic about efficiency gains. Similarly, the belief that 
the most^important effect of Proposition 2% will be to make government 
more responsible and efficient or less corrupt increases the^ probabil- 
ity of a "yes" vote by 9.6 percentage points. Moreover, the belief 
that Proposition 3$ will increase voter control over school spending 
raistsHhe probability 6f a "yes^f vote by 12.9 percentage points. The 
additive form of the model implies that, corfCrolling for other vari- 
ables, these three expectations alone naWef the probability of support- 
ii^p Proposition 2% by 35 percentage joints; 
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*j Table V. ^INEFFICIENCY AND WASTE 

Estimated Coefficients and Weighted Irapacts on Total Vote 3 



Variable 



Form Coefficient Weighted Impact* on Total Vote 

(Absolute 

value of - . For - 
t-statistic) 



Against Net 



« Perceptions of * 
. Inefficiency* an :. . ' 

, \^ local 'government 0-1 
;v\ state government 0-1 



-0.002 
.(0.05) 

0.039* 
(i.03) 



. -0.002 



local schools 



0-1 



w . * welfare spending 0-1 



" Attitude ' * ' v " 

Local government Linear 
employees are (1-4) c 
overpaid and do 
t not work hard . 

' Expectations, 

More .ef ficd ^fl ^y 0-\ A 
., in local ; . 
/governments 

* - ? * 

Mortf efficiertty .0-1 

", r -* t 1 - 

responsible , of 

les^ corrupt. ' " 

>. government ' *• 
."'(single most. 
; important imp'act) 

More^lpcal voter* 
J "control, over 
. 'school .spending 




0.034 



0.031 



,0.018 
(0.B$) 



0.057 

(4.23*) y 



0.015 / 



0.026 -0.015 



0'.129 
(4,39) 

0.096;" 
(3.638) 



0.084 



0.021 



0.129 j 
(f.122) 



0.090 



0.284 \, 



f 



^BaflTed on the full^itodel of voting behavior which includes 45. independent variables 
and was estimated by ordinary, least squares. , The {dependent ' variable is "1" if the 
respondent voted "yes" on Prbpositfofi 2h .and "6". if he or £he vpted M no. 1 ! The. 
weighted impacts "are the difference between the Actual 4 statewide vote of household 
heads fear Proposition 2h and the predicted vote had no household. head perceived 
inefficiency or expegted^Proposition 2H to.Mnake 'government more efficient. 

b ' 

Based on a coefficient that is not statistically significant at; the 5 percent- 
one-tailed level., c ^ .'■ ? "* / ' * 4 

The. base for the calculation of weighted impacts is a value of 2.S. 

• \ ' 1 ' J *' * • " 

1 - * *> * '". * ' » * 

,. ■' ' ' ... 
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The weight 




effects * of the inefficiency variables, also 



presented in Table V, indicate th^ contribution of each variable to 
the overall state vote. Each weighted impact starts from a base case 
in .which the respondent perceives little or no ' inefficiency in 
government (a value of zero fpc each perception ^variable), neither 
agrees nor* disagrees that local government employees are overpaid or 
do not work hard (a ' value of 2.5 for the attitude .variable), and 
expects no change in the way government operates (a value of % zero for 
each expectation variable). 

Unmistakably .these , perceptions, attitudes, and expectations 
about government l^ffic^ncy-— and^^ waste make - a substantial 
contribution tovthe statewide vote in 'favor of Proposition 2k* Most 
of the weighted effects are large and positive, the largest being the 
eight and nine' percentage point impacts of thV expectation that the 

v* m 

measure would produce more efficiency in local government and allow 
more vbter control over school, spending. The net additive 
contribution .to the statewide vote of all - these beliefs and 
expectations is about 28 percentage points, a large contribution 
compared to the sample- favorable vote of 58 percent. / 

Spending aftd Taxes " 

Sample voters are much morcTlikely to prefer lower spending and 
taxes than , to prefer fewer services." The fraction of^voters desiring 
spending- reductions, in state government, for example, us 65 percent* 
vs . 42 percent preferring service reducti9ns. The comparable* percen- 
tages for local government spending and service reductions ai*e 59 and 
22 percent; and for school spending and services, 47 and 18 percent. 
Belief s that government spending can be cut without reducing ' the 

quality and quantity of services help reconcile these differences, but 

' » *<* . ^ j* 

they do not explain them fully. The question m here i£ the extent to 
which voters' .'preferences for lower spending and,taxe3 influence the 
vote on Proposition 2%, 'controlling for preferences for a'ervice* levels • 
"and perceptions of government inefficiency, and waste. 



Th£ three spending reduction variables, shown in the first three 
rows of Table VI, all have positive coefficients and make small contri- 
butions to the overall statewide favorable vote on Proposition 2i$; 

only the school spending coefficient, however, is statistically signi- 

27 * J 

ficant. . Although the desire to decrease sohool spending increases 

the favorable vote by m 2.3 percentage points, fear of lower school 

spending — measured .by a dummy variable representing the expectation 

that Proposition 2^ would lead to a decrease in school funds — reduces 

the favorable statewide vote by 4 percentage points. On net, concern 

about decreased school spending thus outweighs the desire for that 

spending outcome in terms of its influence on the Proposition 2^ vote. 

Instead of asking 'respondents directly ' about what t they expected 
to happen to state ahd local government spending, the ijuestionnaire 
elicited respondents' expectations about how Proposition 2h would 
'affect the major local tax (the property tax), and the two major state 
-^taxes (sales and income taxes). The results shown in Table VI 
indicate that the expectation of lower property taxes increases the 
probability of a "yes" vote by 13 percentage points, with a large 
weighted effect on the overall vote of 10.6 percentage points. The 
possibility that the state government might raise state taxes to 
offset the local revenue losses from the measure, however, was viewed 
as an undesirable -outcome as shown by the fact that the expectation of 
higher state income or sales taxes enters the probability model with a 
negative sign* and exerts a weighted impact r of 6.3 percentage points 
• against the proposition. 

The final \tax variable, respondents' expectations about the 
impact of Proposition 2k on 'household taxes, enters the voting model 
strongly with the predicted negative sign. The preferred logarithmic 
specification implies that expectations that household taxes would 
decrease "a lot" (a value of 1 6n the five-point scale) has more than 
twice the 'effect ' on the probability of.aJ'yeS" vote- than expectations 
that household taxes would decrease "a little" (e value of 2)', rela- 
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Table VI. .SPENDING AND.* TAXES 

Estimated Coefficients and Weighted Impact on Total Vote 

V 



a 



Variable 


Form 


Coefficient 


Weighted impact on 


Total /Vote 






(t-statistic) C 


For 


Against 


Net 


Want lower spending 
and taxes 
— state govern- 


0-1 


0.028 


> 

0.018 b 






ment 

— local govern- 
ment 

— local schools 


0-1 
0-1 


(1J13) 
0.021 

(0.83). 
0.049 

(1.96) 


0*012 b 
0.023 




■ 


Expect 'decrease in 
school funds 


0-1 


-0.060 
> (2.55) 




' -0.041 




Expect lower 
. property taxes 


0-1 


0.131 
(4.50) 


0.106 






Expect higher 
state taxes 


Orl 


-0.079 
(2.93) 




-0.063 




Expect lower 


Lh (l-5) d 


-0.112 


0.031 


-0.007 




household taxes 




(4.14) 


0.190 


-0.111 


0*079 



"Based- on the full model of voting behavior which includes 45 independent ' 
YfifS 1 " f? d WaS es ^ted by ordinary least squares. The dependent variable 
is 1 -if the respondent voted ^yes" on Proposition 23s and "0" if he or she 
voted no." The weighted impacts are the difference between the actual 
statewide vote of household heads for Proposition 2% and the predicted vote 

had no household head wanted or expected lower spending or taxes. 

b • 

_ Based on a coefficient that is not statistically significant at the 5 percent 
onertailed level. r 

4 ' 

C 

t-statistic* are in a^solute-valua. form. , 
d "Ln" signifies that the variable le specified as* a natural logarithm. 
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tive to the expectation of no change (a value of 3). The weighted 
impacts indicate that expectations of lower household taxes contribute 
3.1 percentage points to the favorable vote, while the less common 
expectation of higher taxes contributes a slight 0.7 percentage points 
against tjie vote. 

A 

In sum, compared to a base case of no desired or expected changes 
in spending and taxes, the desire for or expectation of lower spending 
or taxes contributes 19 percentage points to the favorable statewide 
vote on Proposition 2^, while fears of higher state taxes or lower 
school spending reduce the favorable vote by 11 percentage points. 

Tax Reform 

The above discussion treats tax reform only in the sense of 
property tax or overall tax ^reduction. In this section, tax reform is 
defined as a shift away from reliance on the property tax to alter- 
native taxes or fees, controlling for the levdl of government spending. 

i 

The fJur desired tax shift variables in the voting model are 
based ok a series of questions of the form: "For each service I read, 
would you like to keep the financing the way it is now or see a greater 
share of the money come from local property taxes, from state income 
taxes, from sales taxes, or a greater share from fees paid by >Zh& 
users of the service?" The shift variables include: 

SHIFT 1 = 1 if respondent wants more state (sales or 
Income tax) financing of elementary and 
secondary education, and 0 otherwise. 

SHIFT2 = 1 £f respondent wants more state' (sales or 

income tax) financing of special educatiqj^~ ' 
and 0 otherwise. , 

SHIFT3 = Sum of responses indicating a desired shift 
to state incofce or sales taxes for v police, 
parks , or after school programs , divided by „ 
the number of these services for which an/ 
■answer was given. (Range is 0 to 1). 



SHIFT4 = Sum of responses indicating a desired * 
x shift to user charges for local 
transportation , adult education , and 
after school programs, divided by the 
number of these services .for which an 
answer was given. (Range- is 0 to 1.) 
• * 

Table VII shows that SHIFT 1 , which captures the desire *for more 
state financing of education, enters the voting model with a positive 
and statistically significant coefficient of 0*047. Compared to the 
base carse of no desire to place heavier reliance on state taxes, 
^however, these preferences contribute only about 1.6 percentage points 
to the statewide favorable vote on Proposition 2%. The desire to rely 
more heavily on user charge financing plays a similar role in the 
overall vote, contributing about 1.5 percentage points. The coeffi- 
cients for the other two SHIFT variables are small and insignificant. 
Although this minimal impact is 'not surprising for SHIFT3, the results 
for SHIFT2 refute the hypothesis that dissatisfaction with the finan- 
cing of * special education played an important role in the 
Proposition 2^ vote. 

Two additional attitude variables help represent respondents' 
views on tax reform. The first, a dummy variable that takes on the 
value 1 if the respondent believes the state should provide more aid 
to cities and towns to keep groperty taxes down, enters the voting 
model with a small negative and statistically insignificant 
coefficient. The second is a cluster of responses to two questions 
measuring respondents' attitudes toward redistributive taxes and state 
aid. The higher the average response (on a four-point scale), the 
more the respondent supports graduated income taxes or equalizing aid 
programs. The % cluster's negative coefficient implies that those who, 
ffeyor using the state- local public sector to achieve redistributive 
goali are more likely to vote against the proposition. Presumably, * 
these voters believe Proposition, 2^ will obstruct, rather than 
facilitate, the redistributive^ --tax reform they .desire. Compared to a 
base of no opinion on this issue (a value of 2.5 on the four-potnt 
scale), the weighted impact of the desire for more redistributive 
taxes and aid decreases the^tatewide favorable vote by 0.9 percentage 
points? this : is exactly offset, however, by the impact of 
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Table VII. TAX REFORM i" 
Estimated Coefficients and Weighted Impact, on Total Vote 3 



Variable 


Form 


Coefficient 


Weighted Impact on 


» 

Total Vote 






(Absolute 
value of - 
t-statistic) 


For 

•» 


Against 


Net 


Desired Shifts 












SHIFT1: Shift of 
education to 
state taxes 


0-1 


* 0.047 
(1.93) 


0.016 






SHIFT*: Shift of 
special educa- 
tion to state 
taxes 


' 0-1 


0.009 
(0.39) 


0.005 b 






SHIFT3: Shift of 
otner local 
services to 
state taxes 

4 


0-1° 


-0.019 
(0.46) 




-0.004 b 


* 


SHIFT4: " Shift of" 
certain services 
to user charges 


0-l C 


0.053 
(1.53) 


0.015 b 




« 


Attitudes 




« t 








State should give 
more aid to 
reduce property 
taxes 


0-1 


-0.013 
(0.51) 




-o.oio b 


7 


Support for re- 
distributive 
taxes and aid 


Linear 
(1-4) 


-0.025 
(1.83) 


0.009 


-0.009 




Expectations 


* 










TJax reform 


OtI 


0.057 
(1.96) 


0.046 




K 


More state aid 


0-1 


' 0.024 


o.oio b 










(1.10) 


0.101 


-0.023 0 


.078 

mJ 



^Based on the full model of voting behavior which includes 45 independent variables 
and was estimated by ordinary least squares. The dependent variable is "l" if the 
respondent voted "yes" on Proposition 2** and "0" if he or she voted "no." The 
weighted impacts are the difference between the actual statewide vote of household 
heads for Proposition 2h and the predicted vote had no household head wanted or 
expected tax reform or a shift in the financing of public services. 

b * 

Based on a coefficient that is not statistically significant at the 5 percent 
one-tailed level. 



Continuous* variable with range 0 to 1. 
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Proposition 2 J$ supporters who oppose redistributive fiscal reform. 

Expectations of a tax shift are difficult to isolate from expec- 
Rations of tax reduction. In both cases, for example, people would 
expect Proposition 2% to lead to lower property taxes. If respondents 
preferred shifting burdens away from property taxes onto state taxes, 
however, the expectation of higher state taxes would increase the 
probability of a "yes" vote on Proposition 2V r Thus, the finding 

r 

reported above that this expectations variable has a negative coeffi- 
cient suggests that voters are more concerned with tax reduction than 
with actual tax reform. 

In an attempt to incorporate more directly respondents' expecta- 
tions about tax shifts * the model includes a dummy variable that takes 
on the value 1 if the voter expected Proposition 2^ to "encourage the 
state legislature to reform Massachusetts taxes," and 0 otherwise. 
Expecting tax reform increases the probability of a "yes" vote by 5.7 
percentage points compared to not expecting reform. Moreover, because 
so many respondents expected tax reform, the weighted impact of this 
variable is relatively large. Unfortunately, however, the possibility 
that this variable represents expectations of overall tax reduction 
rather than of a tax shift cannot be ruled out since "tax reform" 
means different things to different people. -v*^ 

Another approach to the tax shift issue is through respondents 1 
expectations of new state aid. Aside from st%te takeover of local 
expenditure responsibilities or legislation enabling local communities 
to use non- property taxes, a tax shift can only occur if new state aid 
financed by state taxes replaces lost property tax revenues. This 
logic Justifies interpreting a variable that takes on the value 1 ir 
the* respondent expects Proposition 2% to lead to more state aid and 0 
otherwise as an indicator that the respondent expects tax reform. The 
variable makes a small positive, but statistically insignificant, 
contribution to the statewide favorable vote on Proposition 2^. 
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To summarize, attitudes and^expectations about tax reform in the 
sense of tax shift contribute an estimated 5.5 to 10.1 percentage 
points to the statewide favorable vote on Proposition 2%, depending on 
-how one interprets the variable for expectations of "tax reform," The 
desire for redistributive. tax reform, however, works in the opposite 
direction* those who desire such reform are more likely to vote against 
, the tax limitation measure. 

Relative Fiscal Status 

To whab-j^tent were voters motivated by the desire to improve or 

preserve the fiscal position of their households relative to that of 

other groups? To isolate this motivation, the model includes* a set of 

variables representing respondents 1 views about their households 1 

fiscal position relative to business firms, poor households, and 

minority households at the time of the vote, and perceptions of changes 

in 'relative status during the previous two years. Each^urrent-status 

variable takes on the value of 1 if the respondent believes * that the 

other group receives '«more public,, services in relation to taxes paid 

f than his or her household, and 0 otherwise. ^Each change-in- status 

variable takes on the value of 1 if the respondent believes the fiscal 

status of^ the other group has improved relative to that of his or her 

household oVer the past two years. The weighted impacts of these six 

variables, reported in Table VIII, start from a baseline belief that 

the "respondent 1 s household is fiscally as well pff as each of the 

other groups and that the relative positions have not been changing 
28 

over time. f 

s 

Of particular interest are the change variables, all of which are 
statistically .significant at the five percent level for all three 
-categories. The belief that business firms have been improving their 
fiscal status relative t^ the respondent^ household increases the 
probability of a tt yei M vote by 4 percentage points and contributes 1.8 
- -percentage points to the overall ' favorable vote in Proposition 2%. . 
' Thus, while concern about the shift of taxes away from business firms 
onto.- individuals motivated some support for the tax limitation measure, 
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Table VIII. RELATIVE FISCAL STATUS 

Estimated Coefficients and Weighted Impacts on Total Vote a 

> « 

Variable .Form Coefficient Weighted Impact on Total vote 

(t-statistics) For Against Net 



Perception of fiscal 

position relative 1 ' 

to' that of^respon- 
dent's household 

Business firms are 

better off ' 

—today 0-1 -0.030 . * -0.(Ua b 

^ (1.34) \ . f 

• — compared / 
to 2 . "2 0-1 0.041 ^ 0.018 

years ago (1*77) 

Poor households are 

better off 1 ' 

; —.today 0-1 0.015 0.007 b 

.CO. 56) « , 

— compared f - 

to 2 - 0-1 0.071 0. 015- 

year s ago (2.18) 

Minority households ... > 

are better off 

—today- 0-1 0.035 0.018 b . 

(1.27) 

--compared 

to 2 ,0-1 -0.055 -0.019 

years ago (1.88) 



0.058 -0.037 0.021 



a Based cm the full model of voting behavior which includes 45 independent 
variables and was estimated by ordinary least squares. The dependent variable 

ii ii res P° ndent vote< ? "yes" -cm Proposition 2h and "0" if he or she 
voted no. The weighted impacts, are the difference between the actual 
statewide vote of household heads for Proposition 2Jj and the predicted 
vote had no household head perceived other groups were fiscally better 
off or had become better off relative to the respondent's household during 
the past two years. * B 

Based on a coefficient that is not statistically significant at the 5 p'erceit 
one-tailed 1#vp1. r 



c 



one-tailed level, 
t-statistics are in absolute value form. 
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the overall impact of this attitude on voting behavior - appears to be 
small* 

The coefficients Vor beliefs abput the changing relative position 
of poor families and minorities are intriguing because they differ in 
sign. The view that poor households have been gaining relative to the 
respondent's household increases the probability of a "ye^" yote on 
Proposition 2\ by 7.1 percentage - points while the comparable view 
about minorities decreases the probability by 5*5 percentage/ points, 
1 'Thege results suggest that respondents disapprove of perceived fiscal 
gains among poor households at a time when their own income outlook is 
unpertain; At the same time, however, gains among minority households* 
.arte apparently viewed as an appropriate outcome of public sector 
activity that tax limitation measures should not restrict. Because a 
smaller proportion of the sample respondents perceive fiscal gains Tor 
the, poor than perceive gains for minorities, the positive weighted 
impadt on the statewide vote of attitude^ toward th6 poor is somewhat 
smaller than the negative impact of attitudes towards minorities, 

r * - V 

The signs of the variables^ representing respondents' views of 
* their current relative status complicate the net impact of voter, 
attitudes toward bther groups. The belief thaft poor or minority/' 
households are fiscally better off than the respondent's household 
leads to isupport for a phange and, hence, for tax limitation; Neither 
coefficient, however, is statistically significant at the'Tive percent 
level. One possible interpretation of the negative (but insignificant) 
sign of the variable representing perceptions about thj^tfS^rent fiscal 
position of business is that voters^who consider business taxes to be 
high in relation to services received (a low value of the variable) 
are more -likely than others t^o support Proposition 2% and its promise 
of overall tax reduction. -This interpretation is consistent with one 
of the campaign arguments used by the propositions Advocates. It 
also conforms to the finding that 74 percent of the total sample 
(voters and non-voters) agreed with the statement that Proposition 2V 
would attract more business and industry* to Massachusetts. 2 9 j£ 
should be noted, however, that the variable actually expresses percep- 
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tions of the fiscal position of Massachusetts firms relative to the 
respondents household rather than' firms in other states* 

Beliefs that business firms and poor households have improved 
their relative fiscal positi^s during the previous two years and that 
poor families and minorities receive greater net benefits from, the 
public sector spending % than thf respondents household thus contribute 
about ,5.8 percentage points^o the statewide favorable vote on Propo- 
sition 2%. On the other hand,* the view that firms are relatively well 
off today and that minority households are better off than two years 
ago contributed *3. 7 percentage points to the overall vote against the 
proposition. . - , 

Public Sector Job status 

As shown in Table IX, the estimated equation implies that employ- 
ment in the local public sector reduces the probability of a "yes" 
vote on Proposition 2^ by 12 percentage points, while employment in 
either state government or local public schools reduces 4 the probabi- 
lity by about 7 percentage points* Since the equation controls for ' 
" preferred- levels of and expectations about public services, taxes, and 
spending, these effects -are relatively large and suggest that concern 

» 

among local public employees about income reduction or $orale loss 
strongly influenced their votes. The weighted effects on the overall 
vote are small, however, because only a ..small proportion of all 
Massachusetts households have a public sector employee. * 

III. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Table X combines \ the preceding findings to present a complete 
picture of the relative importance of the, six issues motivating the 
Proposition 2% vote, based on the concept of weighted impacts. The 
first line estimate indicates what the voting outcome would have been 
had votehs neither wanted nor expected changes in the level and distri- 
tmtion of public services and taxes, neither perceived governmental 
inefficiency *nor expected Proposition 2^ to lead to more efficient or 
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Table IX, PUBLIC SECTOR JOB STATUS 
Estimated Coefficients arid Weighted Impacts on Total Vote a 



Variable 



Form 



Coefficient Weighted Impact on Total Vote 
(t-statistic) For Against Net 



State government 
employee-* 

Local government 
employee 

Local school 
employee 



0-1 



0-1 



0-1 



/ 



-0,076 
(1.30) 

-0,121 y 
(3.06) 

-0.072 
(1.69) . 



-0.003 



-0.010 



-0.005 



-0.018 -0.018 



^asedon the full model of voting behavior which includes 45 independent 
variables and was -estimated by ordinary least squares. ThL dependent variable 
is "1" if the respondent voted "yes 11 on Proposition 2*5 andf "0" if he or she 
v^oted-'W" The weighted impacts are the difference between the actual 
statewide vote of household' heads for Proposition 2% and tke predicted 
vote had no household head lived in a household with an employee working 
in the state or local public sector* * -.. 1 

b «> ^ i 

Based on the coefficient that is not statistically si|nificant at the 
5 percent one-tailed level. 

^statistics are in absolute-value form. 
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Table X. SUMMARY OF WEIGHTED IMPACTS ON TOTAL VOTE 



A. Assume all voters' neither want nor expect 
any public sector changes and no 
household member works in the statue 

0 

ind local public sector 



Base favorable vote 

\ 

B. Issues increasing the fcfr 



rorable vote 

Inefficiency and wastje in 
,/~ < —local government 
T u , ^-state government \ \ 
. w — local schools 

/ 

Lower taxes spending 
— lower property taxes 
* s — other 

r ■ - ' • 

Tax reform (net) 

Desire for Jower public 
* services (not welfare) 3 
Lower welfare 

) ' • 

Relative fiscal status (net) 

Total additions to favorable vote 



0.093 
0.121 



0.106 
0.084 



C. Issues decreasing the favorable v< 



Fear of service loss 
— education \ 
— other c 



Fear of lower school funding 
Fear^of higher taxes 

— state tax^s 

— taxes -paid by household 



-0.075 
-0.132 



$ -0.060 
, -<f.007 



f 



Fear of loss of job security am^ng 
, public sector employees 

Total subtractions from" favorable vote 

Overall total 



0.284 



0.190 
0.078 
,0.010 
0.057 
0.021 



-0.207 
-0 .040 



-0.067 
-0.018 



\ 



0.267 




0.640 



-0.332 



0.575 



*This nets out the anomalous, but statistically insignificant, 0.002 negative 
impact on the favorable vote contributed by those who waiht to decrease human services. 

b 

Net of the small effects of expected service increases. 

C Thii nets out the anomalous, but^ statistically insignificant, o". 017 impact on the 
favorable vote contributed! by those who want to increase human services. 



"responsible government, and had no direct stake in the state-local 

♦ public sector through a household member f >s employment in that sector. 
Under these assumptions, only aboyt one quarter (2j5.7 percent) of 
Massachusetts'* household heads would have supported the tax limitation 
measure. In other words, most people w6uld not laave voted for change 
simply for the sake of change. C 

AiUong the factors leading to increases in >the favorable vote, 
views toward inefficiency and waste in government are the most impor- 
tant. Included in these views are the effects not^nly of perceptions 
'of existing inefficiency but also of expectations that - Proposition Z% 
'would improve* the situation, with the latter playing the larger role. 
The 28.4 percentage* £S>int contribution op these views alone is large 
^ enough to turn th# estimated 26.7 percent base favorable vote into 
\major}ty support for. Proposition 2^ The proposition's orientation 
towar4 Ipeal, rather than state, government ' is reflected' in the ^distri- 
bution of 'these effects by lfevel of "government; deipite the -i^nding 
Vhat t voters believe state government is less"* efficient than local 
government,- views about inefficiency in state* government contribute 
less "to the f&vorable vot$ than do similar views about the operation 
of- local government and public schools** 

* * 

Preferences for and 9 expectation's of .lowe? taxes and spending 
contribute another , 19.0 percentage points ''to the favorable vote. 
Since more than ha5£;of this' contribution reflects the expectation of 
lower property # taxes, jthis' might lie interpreted' as a t ax r eform effect. 
Tax reform, in the sens? of tax' shift rather thai* reduction, however, 
adds another estimated 7.8 percentage points to the favorable vote. * 
dverali, the model implies*, that concerns * about the leveL and 1 imposi- 
tion of taxes ."increase the "yes* 1 vote on Proposition 2% by 26.8 -per-, 
.centage' points. - ' m 

* ... v • . ' 4 • ' * • \ / ; 

In contract , £9 these large effects relied %o inefficiency and 
tax issues, the preference for lower levels of all* services except^ 
welfare contributes only 1.6 percentage point to the favorable vote. \ 
This -result . clearly does Hot » support the view, that the- success of 
Proposition 2%- represents a general demand for.ffwSr p # ybli<^ services . 



' Preferences for and expectations of lower . welfare m services, however, 
are estimated to Increase the favorable vote by 5.7 percentage points, 

finally, the- desire to iaprove ohe's^fisckl status relative to that of^ 
other groups also contributes 2.1 percentage points. Combining all of 
these factors leading to a favorable vote with the predicted base 
favorable vote of 26.7 percent . yields a 90.7 percent statewide vbte 
for Proposition 2\. < 



•Other preferences and expectations, however, motivated voters* to 

oppose the tax limitation measure. its 'Table X indicates, fear t>f 

service loss is the most important cause of a "no" vote. Of this 20.9 

percentage' .point impact, 7.5 points represent concern atxput reductions 

in/ education (and recreation) services. Combining this with evidence 

"» ■ v — i. « 

of concern* about reduced education funding," 'fear' of Proposition 2^'s 

*.*'•, • 

adverse injpact on^local public schools reduces the favorable vote, by 
11.5 percentage points.- .The belief that Proposition 2k would lead to 
higher state taxes or higher taxes fort the respondents .household, 
contributes another '6.T percentage points to the negative vote-, while^ 
concern about the* impact on public sector jobs adds 1.8 percentage 
.points.^ Subtracting -the sun^ of these negative effects from' the pre- 
dicted 90.7 favorable vote yields the sample of 57*5 percent in favor 
of Pftaposition'^.' * • 0 

< 

• Thus, the --survey results clearly 'indicate that the vote for 

r 

Proposition/2^*was much more an attempt to obtain lower taxes and more 
efficient government than to reduce the level of public services. 
This conclusion is remarkably consistent with those from other states. 
From a survey-based analysis' of the vote on Michigan's successful 1978 
Headlee Amendment limiting state taxes, for example, Courant, Gramlich 
and Rubinfeld conclude that: 

• . • 3 6t(t of 4 voters responsible for the plural- 
ity of the Headlee Amendment, wShe. motivated by a 
- . * desire for either efficiency gains or a frtee 
^ # lunch.' Only one out of 4 appears to favor a ' ^ 
smaller-sized public j^ector where both spending 
and^taxes are reduced. * \ 
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Using purvey data gathered just before the 1978 vote on 'California's 
property tax limitation measure, Proposition 13, Jack* Citrin also draws 
qualitatively similar conclusions; like ^pters in ^Massachusetts and 
Michigan, a 'majority of Calif orata-^esidents 4/ere apparently satisfied 
with the existing levels of most public services at the time of the 
tax limitation vote. Moreover, 

» fully 38 percent of " the Calif ornia* electorate* 

believed .that state and local governments , could' 
provide the same level of services as previously 
Wtth' a 40 percent reduction in their budget. 



The 



similarity of findings fronf Massachusetts, Michigan and 



•California is Striking in light of the different forms of their tax 
limitation measures an,d their differing fiseal and economic situations. 
These findings need nbt imply that state and local governments were in 
fact any more inefficient in the late 1970's than in other periods. 
They <Jp suggest, however, that, for whatever reason h£gh and rising 
property taxes, changing economic conditions or a shift iji political 
ideology — voters in some states were particularly -sensitive to issues 
of inefficiency and 'waste during this period. 



# 
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FOOTNOTES 



In 1979*, property tax burdens in Massachusetts were the highest of 
any state in the continental United States, expressed bt>th per capita 
and per $1000 of personal income* The 1979 per capita burden of $51*5 
was almos trouble the United States average of* $280. 

^Because of an interviewing error, -only 25 of the 55 interviews for 
the city of Salem were conducted. Hence, throughout the. analysis, 
each Salem Respondent is given a weight of two. 

3 ' ^ 

A preliminary analysis and descriptionNof the survey results can be 
found in Ladd and Wilson, "Proposition Explaining £he Vote. 11 

Appendices A, B and C of that report describe the sampling plan, the 
^questionnaire and interviewing procedure and present a ^demographic 
'profile of the sample. 

The Massachusetts Teachers 1 Association proposal waa defeated by a 36 
to 64 percent vote. 

5 

See Courant, Gramlich, and Rubinfeld (1980 and 1981) for an analysis 

of the'Michigan vote and the comments by Oakland in *Ladd and Tideman 
(1981), p. 76. f ; . 

6 A w 

To check whether people would have voted differently had Proposition 

Zh been a constitutional amendment, respondents were asked whether or 
not they thought, Proposition 2% was an amendment to the constitution. 
j^Those respondents who answered correctly were then asked How they 
^fcpuld have voted had it, been a constitutional am^ftdment, A comparison 
of these responses with their reported votes 'shows a small net shift 
of i*0 vote* against the proposition (out of our total voter sample of 
1 ,253 respondents) had it been^a constitutional' amendment • 

In Massachusetts,, 1 relatively simple government structure, the 351 
cities and towns of the Commonwealth levy all . the property ta^ces. / 
Both the county governments, which 4 have few responsibilities, and the 
limited number of specJLal districts finance themselves by ..assessing 

the cities and towns. - # ' 

A k . . 

8 ^ » ^ * * 

The property tax is the only broad-bfesed tax available to cities and 
towns.'* Aside from small amounts of revenue from' the motor vehicle 
excise,, tax -(abotft 6.5 percent of local tax revenues before Proposition 
2%), charges, fees, and intergovernmental m aic^ provide' municipalities. 1 
only other revenue. 

Most school districts boundaries are coterminous with those of cities 
and towns. Before Proposition 2%, school committees ''enjoyed fiscai 
autonomy in „ the sense , that each city ' or town body was , required to 
accept the proposed school budget agtd to raise the ne^ssary property 
taxes as part of the' municipal tax levy. v « 

• # ,<* % ■ * 

' • * > ' '% 
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10 ~ 

, If voters were perfectly rational, it would be desirable to interact 
each preference variable *with an expectations variable. This would 
allow fiscal changes that are simultaneously preferred and expected to 
exert a larger impact on the probability of a "yes" vote on "Proposi- 
tion Z\ than those that are "either preferred but not expected or 
expected but not preferred. In addition to being unmanageable! a 
complete interactive specification would ^require many arbitrary assump- 
Wons. Hence, the basic model reported here eschews interactions in 
favor of a more inclusive range of possible fiscal motivations. But 
see footnotes 20 and 23 below, 

.11 • ' \ 

Of the (weighted) total of 1586 respondents, 1253 said they voted on 
Proposition Z\. Of these, 139 were eliminated- because of incomplete 
information, 

12 

Throughout this paper we refer to the impact of a variable on the 
probability of a "yes" vote .or on the statewide favorable vote for 
Proposition 2*2., These statements should be interpreted to refer to 
the population of Massachusetts househpld he&ds, rather than to the 
- entire population of voters. 

13 

This simplicity comes, however, from the imposition of a functional 
form that is theoretically inferior to the logit form. As noted in 
' the appendix, the two forms have similar implications for the relative 
importance of the various motivating factors. 

*14 

The sample probability of a "yes" vote is .58 .and of a "no" vote 
..42. Hence the percent that would be .correctly predicted by chance 
using these aggregate probabilities is (.58) 2 + C.42) = .51. 

15 For the simple, case of a 0-1 variable, the weighted impact is calcu- 
lated bf multiplying the estimated Coefficient by the proportion of 
the sample having the specified characteristic. See footnote 22 
below. 

* l6 See Ladd and Wilson, "Proposition 2^: Explaining the Vote"; Citrin 
"Do People Want Something for Nothing* Public Opinion Polls on Taxes 
arid Government Spending"; *and Courant, Oramlich and Rubinfeld, "Why 
^Voters Support Tax Limitation Amendments: The Michigan Case*" 

■/ ' 

17 ... 

A combination of factor analysis and judgment were ysed to. define 
the five' service clusters. The responses to questions about preferred 
service levels forv each of the 15 'separate services included in the 
survey were first factor analyzed using*.* principal a3Bts approach with 
quartimax rotation. Ba^ed on the factor loadings* the 15 services 
were initially grouped into six factors as follows (with factor load- 
ings in parentheses ) t ^ ^ 



1. Public elementary and high ^school education 
(0.^1), after school programs* (0.77), adult 
education ( 0 . 56 ) , local' parks and reortfation 
(0.51) and state colleges and universities 
(0.74). * 
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2. Police (0.78") and fire (0.80) services. 



3. .Garbage pick-up (0.73) and street and side- 

walk repairs (0.68). 

4 . Special education (0.64), mental health 
programs (0.78) and services for the elderly 
(0.69). . 

5 . Welfare and other public assistance (0.70), 
and support for local public transit (0.65). 

i 

6. Courts and judges (0.86). 



Three services were then excluded: Courts and judges were eliminated 
to reduce the number oT clusters; support for local public transit, 
because of "She low correlation between voters' expectations about 
Proposition 2vV impact on public transit, ^nd on welfare; and state 
and community colleges, because they are financed differently than the 
other services in\he education^and recreation cluster. 

1 ^The welfare cluster consists of a single item. s 

19 V c 

Responses uer\ averaged across those items in the cluster for which 
responses were given. This procedure makes it possible to keep in the 
sample those observations missing individual parts of the question, 
provided a response was given for at least one item in the cluster. 

20 

The model was also estimated with ^prefere nces and expectations 
interacted by service category. Because" dummy' variables were used to 
construct , the interaction variables (e.g., prefer but do not expect a 
reduction in public safety) ,* this alternative specification has the 
advantage of not requiring any arbitrary assumptions about the inter- 
vals between response categories. Because response categories had to 
be collapsed to keep the total number of variables to a manageable 
number, however ^ the interactive model is also somewhat arbitrary. 
See footnote 23 below. . 

21 - • ^ 

This conclusion is confirmed by the interactive ^ersipn of the 

model. *Among voters who said they did not want welfarfe>v cuts, those 

who expected large cuts were more - likely to support Proposition 2% 

than those who expected no cuts and were almost as likely \to support 

it as thosl who both wanted and expected reduced welfare services. 

pp 

K For variables taking on n discrete values, the -expression for the 
weighted impact (M) for the ith' variable takes the form: 

9 



i=1 
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where f Jk i s the proportibn of the sample in the k th value category of 
variable i, is the estimated effect of the i th variable in the 
voting model, V is the k th value of the i th variable and V, ' is the 
value of the value of the i variable for the case of no change. 
* V ict ec I uals 3 on a 5-point linear scale and In 3 on a 5-point logarith- 
mic scale), * For multi-valued variables (e.g., t variables that 
represent clusters' of responses), M ± is approximated by letting k 
refer to intervals (each of length one standard deviation) and V.. tp 
the mean value in the k interval. For most of the calculations, six 
intervals were used, three on either side of V, . 

10 

23 

The comparable weighted impact from the interactive specification is 
18.2 percentage points. The implications of the reported specifica- 
tions are thus virtually identical to those of the richer interactive 
specification. 

24 * 
Ladd and Wilson, pp. 30-33. 

25 

Earlier versions of the model included two dummy variables for each 
spending category to represent perceptions of some inefficiency (5 to 
less than 15 percent possible spending reduction) and much 
inefficiency (greater than 15 percent possible spending reduction). 
.The similarity between the coefficients in each pair justifies the 
single set of dummy variables reported in the final equations 

26 9 ' 

In--the logit model, the variable representing perceptions of , ineffi- 
ciency in state government is also statistically * significant at the 
five percgnt level. 

27 

The school spending coefficient is n\t statistically significant in 
the logit model. 




' * 28« • \ , i 

These data are from responses to^ two queaMons: "Sometimes it seems 
that certain groups of people pay a lot taxes but don't get very 
. many services while others don't pay much in taxes but get a lot of 
services. Using the phrases in list one , please tell me whether 

* get a lot less than they pay for, a little less, the samfe , u 

amount as they pay for, a little more, ( or a lot more than they pay 
for" ; and "Now we'd like you to think 'about two years ago. Taking 

' into account services they get for the tafces they pay, are 

better off, worse off, or about the* same now as they were two years 
'. - r ago?"' In the case of the first question, the responses were scored on" 
a five-point scale, ranging from a lot less (1)<*fco a lot more (5). In 
the case of the second question, the responses were scored on a three- 
point scale, ranging from better off (1,) to worse off (3"c).» 

The variables used in the regression molded were computed by 
subtracting respondents 1 scores *for their households !*from their scores 
for other {groups i The value 1 was given to those respondents who 
thought a specific group paid less for services or was better off now 
^ than the ^respondent 1 s household. 
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29, 



Ladd and Wilson, p. 19. 



30 

Courant f Gramlich and Rubinf eld , ■ "Why Voters Support Tax 

Limitations: The Michigan Case," (1980 and 1981), p. 18. 

31 Citrin, p. J15. m v ' 
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APPENDIX A 
WEIGHTED IMPACTS BY MODEL TYPE 



. The "'logit model is conceptually superior to the linear model but 
is more difficult to. interpret. This appendix illustrates that the 
results from the linear model are similar to those from the logit 
model. ' 

The weighted Impacts fronKthe logit model have been calculated 
from two starting points: the 9.6 percent favorable vote predicted to 
occur if voters had neither wanted nor expected any public sector 
changes and the favorable vote of 58.5 percent predicted to occur if 
everyone were characterized by mean yalues for all the variables 
included in the model. Thus, the logit entries in the - following 
tables represent upper and lower 1x)und estimates of the impact of the 
specified beliefs on the statewide vote of household heads for 
Proposition 2^. 
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Table A-l: PREFERRED AND EXPECTED CHANGES IN SERVICE LEVELS 
IMPACTS ON STATEWIDE^ VOTE FOR PROPOSITION 2h ' % 
/ '' By Model Type \ 



Variable 



Log it Model 



Base = 0.096 a 
(P - 0.096) 



Base * 0.585^ 
(0.585 - § ) 



Linear Model 



Base 



«.0.0260 c 
0.260) 



Education and Recreation 

Preferences 

Expectations 
i Combined 



Public Safety 

Preferences 

Expectations 

Combined! 

Sanitation and Street Repair • 
Preferences 
Expectations 
Combined 

Human Services 
Preferences 
Expectations 
Combined 

Welfare 

Preferences 

Expectations 

Combined 

Total Cqpmunity Services 
, Expectation^ 

Service^ Used by Household , 



-0.006 
-0.035 
-0.Q39 



-0.005 
-0.023 
-0.027 



-0.001' 
-0.013 C 



;0.014 



0.012 
-0.022 
-Oy003" 



0.013 
0.034 
0..050 



-0.040 



-0.007 c 



-.0.017 
-0.111 
-0.126 



-0.014 
-0.069 
-0.082 



-0.00? c 
r-0.037 c 
-0. 039 



0.034 c 
-0.065 
-0.034 



0.032 
0.080 

o.io* 



-0.092 



-0.007 
-0.060 
-0.067 



-0.006 
-0.028 
-0.034- 



0.000' 
-O.011 c 
-0.011 



0.015 
-0.032 
-0.017 



0.016 
0.035 
0.051 



-0.054 



d 



-0.021 d *' } -0.008 1 




The entries in this column sbow the .impacts on the predicted statewide vote 
for Proposition 2^ of the actual distributionstof preferences and expectations 
separately by service ^ategory compared to the\base case wfiich assumes that < 
voters neither want nor expect any public sector changes. For example, the 
first entry says that the actual distribution or preferences for education and 
recreational services lowered the vote by 0.6 percentage points compar^dN:o 
the 9*6 percent favorable vote prediqt;ed to occur if no one\had wanted nor 
expected changes of any type including changes in the levpl (M educational 
and recreational services Note that the combined effect of preferences 
and expectations for each.servide category is not merely the sum of * th* 
'two separate impacts because of the- nonlinearity J of the model. 
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(continued) 



TABLE A-l (continued) 



k — — * 

The "entries in this column show the predicted impacts on the statewide vote 
for Proposition 2h of the assumption that no one prefers (for the preference 
variables) or expects (for the expectations variables) 9 a change in the parti- 
cular service compared to the 58.5 percent favorable vote predicted to occur if 
everyone is characterized by mean values for all variables included in the 
model. To make the signs consistent with those in the other columns, the 
impact is defined as the predicted valuey for the base case (0.585) minus the 
predicted value for the specified simulation under consideration. Thus, the 
first entry shows that the favorable vote would have been 1.-7 percentage 
poirts higher than the 0. 585 vote predicted for mean value s had no voter 
wanted changes 4n educational and recreational services. 

c * 
The entries in this column show the weighted impacts of each variable on 

'the statewide favorable vote for Proposition 2^ derived from the linear 

model. See Table HI. ? ~- 

d Based on a coefficient th^t is statistically insignificant at the five 
percent one-tailed level, i -> f 
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Table A-2. INEFFICIENCY AND WASTE - 
IMPACTS ON STATEWIDE VOTE FOR PROPOSITION 2h 
By Model Type 



Variable 



Logit Model 



Linear Model 



Base « 0,096 a Base = G.585 D Base * 0.0260 C * 
(P - 0.096) (0-585 - £) (P -^.26^ 



Perceptions o£ *Inef f iciency in: 

local government -0,004^ 
state government 0.065 
local schools K 0.026 



welfare spending 



* 0.019 c 



attitude 

7 Local government employ- 0.009 
ees are ov<hr$*d and do 
not work hard.; v \ 

Expectations 

More efficiency in 0.057 

local government . - 
More efficient, r§d£>on- 0.016 

sible, or less 

corrupt government 



-0.012 
0..147 
0.068 
0.051° 



0.026 



-0.002. 
0.034 C 
6.031. 
0.015 C 



0.011 



More local control over 
sdhool spending 



Combined 



0.083 



0.480 



0.133 
0.043 

0.178 
0.486 



0.084 
0.021 

0.090 
0.280 



*The entries in this column show the predicted impacts on the statewide Vote for 
Proposition 2h of the actual- distribution of the indicated* variable compared to 
the base case which assumes that voters neither want nor expect any. public sector 
changes. , _ ' * 




The entries in this column show the predicted impacts on the Statewide vote for 
Proposition 2h of the assumption that no one expects a change okjperceives a. need 
for a" change compared to the 58.7 percent favorable vote predicted^to occur if 
everyone is,, characterized by mean 'values fdr all variables included in the model. 
To make the signs consistent with those in other coluinns, the impact is defined 
as the predicted value fbr the base case (0.585) minus the predicted value for 
the simulation under consideration. - 

The •nfcries in this column show the weighted impacts of each variable on the 
statewide favorable vdte for Proposition 2\ derived frqgMihe linear model. 
See; Table V~ 

d * r . 

Bated on a coefficient that is statistically insignificant at the five percent 
on«7tailed level* 
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• Table A- 3. SPENDING AND TAXES * 

■ 1 . , 

IMI$CTS r ON STATEWIDE VOTE FOR PROPOSITION 2h 
By Model Type 



liogit* Model Linear Model 

Variable [ .Base = 0.096 a .Base = s 0.585* Base « 0.0260° 

' (? - 0.096) • (0.585 - P) - 0.267) 









< 


Want lower spending and taxes 








— state government 


0.015*? 


0.(J39^ 


0.018*? 


— locaL government 


0.009^ 


• . 0.026*: 


.0*012 


local schools 


0.0UT 
* 


, 6.027 


0/023' 


Expect decrease in school 


„-0.024 


0.073" 


-0.041- ■ , 


funds 








"Expect lower property taxes 


' 0.117 


0.3/9 


<* • 

> 0.106" ' < 


Expecthigher state taxes v 


-0.026. 


-0.143 


" -0.063 ; 


Expect lower household taxes 


O.Q23? 


. 0.055 


0.024 



a ittie entries in this column shew the predicted impacts on the statewide 
vote -for Proposition 2h of the actual distribution of the indicated variable 
compared^ to ; the base -case which assumes that voters neither want nor 
expect any public sector changes. 

> , ■ * * 

b The entries in this column show the predicted impacts -on the statewide voW 
for P'roposition / 2 , a of the assumption that no one wants a change or* 
expects a change compared to the 58.7 percent favprable vote predicted 
to opcur if everyone is characterized by mean values fpr all variables 
included in the model. To make the signs consistent with those in other 
columns „ the impact is defined as the predicted value for the blase qase 
(0.585) minus the predicted value for the simulation under consideration*. 

The entries in this column show the weighted impaqts of each variable on 
the . statewide favorable Vptfe for Proposition < 2** "derived from the linear 
4 model. See Table Vtt. ' „ J 

^ased ,011 a coefficient that is statistically insignificant at the five . v 
percent one-taile& level. * j 
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Table A-4*. TAX REFORM 
. IMPACTS ON STATEWIDE" VQTE FOR PROPOSITION 2*2 
By Model Type 



Variable 



Logit Model 



Base = 0.096 
(P - 6*096) 



Base = 0*585 
CO. 585 - P) 



Linear Jflodel 
Base = 0.0260 
.(P -'0.260)/ ' 



Desired Shifts 



SHIFT1: Shift of education 

to state takes 
SHIFT 2; Shift of special 
education to state taxes 
4 SHIFT3: Shift of otrier 

local services to 
* • state taxes 
g SHIFT4 : * Shift of certain ' 
services tb user charges 

Attitudes 
« 

State government should 
give. more aid to peduce^ 
property taxerf 

Support for redistributive 
taxes and aid } 

Expe ctat ioijs i 

Tax reform 

More state aid 



0.018 



0.000 

N d" 
-0.004 



0.012 



-0.007 

« 

-O.OOl' 



0.039 
6.011 C 



-0.047 



0.001 



-0.012 c 



*' -0.033 d 



-0.U19 



-0.003 



0.096 
0.030 C 



0.016 



0.005 



-0.004 



-0.CU5 



-0.010 



-0.00© 



0.046 
0.010 C 



^^The* entries in' jthis column show thfe predicted impacts on the statewide vote ipr 

Proposition 2h o£ the actual distribution *pf the indicated variable compared to 

the base case* which asteumes that voters neither want nor expect any public sector 

changes. ' w f 

b ■ . ' • 

The entries in ^this column show the predicted iiqsacts on the statewide vote fo± 

Proposition* 2*5 of the^ assumption that n9 one wants a change, or expects a change . 

compared to the 5B.7 percent favorable , vote predicted to oqpur if everyone is ^ 

characterized by mean yalUes for all variables included'*in the, model., To make 

the Signs consistent with tRose j.n other columns', the impact is defined as the 

predicted value for the base case (0.585) minus ,the predicted value for the simu-< 

lation unde^r consideration ♦ 

c , 
t The entries in this 'column show the. weighted impacts of each variable on the state- 

, wide favorable vote for Proposition 2*5 derived from the linear model. See Table Vlt. 
d , % . 
Based on a coefficient that is statistically insignificant at the five percent one- 9 

' tailed level. « . 

e * 

Net effect of those who want and those who do not want a more ^distributive fiscal 
strufcture. 



9 
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►Table *-5. RELATIVE FISCAL STATUS 
IMPACTS ON STATEWIDE VOTE, FOR PROPOSITION 2h 
By Model Type 



Variable 



Logit Model 



c , Linear Modei^ 

-Base = 0.096 a Base = 0.585& .Based * 0.0260 
(f> - 0.096)^ (0,585- - P) (P - 0.260) 



Perception, pf fiscal *po'sition 
, relative to ttikt of respon- 
dent' s household r 

Business firms are better -off — 
' ' Today , -0/.012 d 

Compared to 2 years ago 0.009 d 

Ppor households are better off — 
Today c . 0.011 

Compared .to 2 years ago 0.018 

Minority households are 

better off— 1 

Today 0.Q09 
Compared* to 2 yeaprs ago -0.019 ' 



-0.036. 
cy.026 c 



0.029 
0.049 



0.026 
-0.055 



-0.018 
0.018 



0.007 
0.015 



0.018 
-0,019 



a The entries in this column show the predicted impacts on the .statewide vote for 
Proposition 2h of the actual distributipn pf the indicated variable compared to 
the base case which assumes that voters neither want nor expefct any public 
sector changes. 

b The entries in this column show the predicted impacts^ on the statewide vote- for 
Proposition 2h of the assumption that no one wants a change or expects a change 
'compared to the 58v7 percent favorable vote predicted to occur if everyone is 
characterized by mean values for .all variables included ij? the model. To make 
the signs consistent, with those in other columns , the impact is defined as the 
predicted value for the base case (0.585) minus the predicted value "fot the 
simulation under consideration. v . 

c The entries in this column show tfhe weighted impact's "of each variable on the/ 
statewide favorable vot e i or Proposition 2h derived fxom the linear; model. 
See Table VJII. * ; 

d Based on a coefficient that is statistically insignificant at the five percent 
one-tailed level. m 
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' ^ Table- A-6. PUBLIC SECTOR JOB STATUS , 

. \ /, IMPACTS ON STATEWIDE VOTE ^OR PROPOSITION 2\ 





By Model Type 


V 






* " Logit Model , 


Linear Model * 


Variable 


Base = 0.096 a 
(P - 0.096) 
i 


Base = 0.585 15 
(0.58^ - h 


Base f 0.0260° 
- 0.260) 


State government ^mployee 


-0.00^ * 


-0.004 d 




Local government employee 


-0.009 


-0.025 •■" 


-0.010 


Local school employee 


d * 

-0.004° s 


-o.oio d 


-0.005 


* 

Cqnbined # ' • * 


> 

-0.014 


c 

-CL.04Q 


-a.oi8 "\ 



^The entries in this column show the' predicted impacts "on the statewide vote for 
Proposition ?h of the, actual distribution of the indicated variable compared to 
the base cfas y e which assumes that voters' neither Vaht not expect any public sector 
changes. * ' k \ , • . 

b * • ' v " • . • ^ 

The entries in this column show the predicted impacts 05 the statewide vote for ' 
Proposition 2\ of the 'assumption that no qmfc .wants a change or expects *a phange 
compared to the 58.7 percent favorable vote predicted to occur if everyone is 
characterized by mean Values for all variables included 'in the model. To make 
the signs consistent with those in othe : r columns, the impact is defined as the 
predicted value for the base. case (0.585) minus, the predicted value for the 
simulation under Consideration. 

C The entries irr this column show *he weighted impacts of eacfc variable on the 
statewide favorable ■ vote ,for Proposition 2h derived from the linear model. 
See Table IX. 4 ^ * > 

^Based-on a coefficient that. is statistically insignificant at, the five percent 
one-tailed level. 
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WHO SUPPORTS TAX LIMITATIONS: * 
EVIDENCE FROM MASSACHUSETTS* PROPOSITION 2 1/2 

/ . 

In November 1980, Massachusetts voters overwhelmingly passed 
Proposition 2 1/2, a stringent- property tax limitation measure. 
Proposition 2 1/2 f s success at th£ polls raises a number of questions 
about support for tax limitation: Did the election represent a revolt 
of the "haves , M frustrated over subsidizing the "have-nots"? * Were 
those most likely to realize t^ax reductions or those least in need of 
^u^Lic services more likely to ^upport the measure? Or did ^the 
election represent an ideological split in the electorate; reflecting 
voters 1 fundamental beliefs about the* appropriate role of 'government^ 

* \ . - • - 

Data to explore these questions ypre collected* from half-hour 
telephone interviews wijth 1,561 Massachusetts household heads, 
conducted during the two week© immediately following the election. An. 
^equal number of male and female respondents were selected randomly 
from 58 communities that are representative of all cities and towns in 
the state* 

This pap^r focuses pn the characteristics of voters who supported 
Proposition 2 1/2. Section I uses cjross-tabular sjpzlysis t0 examine 
variation in support for the tax limitation measure across a number of 
demographic, household and municipal characteristics', as well as 
ajttitudinal dimensions. Section II then^employs multivariate analyst 
to assess the impact of each of these characteristics on voting 
behavior, controlling *f or all other variables* The final section 
sumn^arizes t>he Massachusetts findings and compares them to the results 
of tax limitation studies in Calif ornia- and Michigan. 



a more detailed description of the survey and the sampling plan/ 
see Appendices A, B, and C„ of Helen F. Ladd and Julie Boatright 
Wilson^ "Proposition 2 1/2: Explaining the Vote." 
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I«. SELF-INTEREST VS, ROLE OF GOVERNMENT 

• • . <\ 

Self-Interest Hypothesis ? ' - 

r • * • Expectations of personal economic benefits may have provided the 
principal .motivation for supporting Proposition 2 1/2. This 
hypothesis has the straightforward implication that those who expected 
to receive the greatest financial benefits from the implementation* kf 
Proposition 2v 1/2 would be the most likely to vote for the measure. 
Identifying the gainers, -however, is difficult because of the 
. open-ended nature of the proposition; different people held differing 
\y expectations about what the tax limitation measure *would accomplish.* 

r 

The major impact of Proposition 2 1/2 was to limit property taxes 
to 2 1/2 percent of. fair market value, with high t^x rate communities 
required t>o reduce tax revenues by *15 percent per year until they 
- reach the maximum allowable level. Additional provisions reduced auto 
Excise taxes, allowed renters an income tax deduction, ended binding 
.arbitration for police and fire personnel; limited the fiscal autonomy 
of .school committees, and prohibited the state from mandating programs 
without providing^ fAnds. At the time of the election, Massachusetts 
% ^ municipalities anticipated losing* close to pOO million 4 in revenues if 
the x measure were passed. The initiative petition, however, provided 
no explicit provision for new state aid or- state assumption of local* 
expenditure responsibilities, and did not offer any indication of 
which local services might be reduced. 

In the face of this ambiguity, the extent 'to which an individual 
voter expected to benefit from the passage of Proposition 2 1/2 
depended on individual preferences for changes in taxes and service 
levels, and expectations of_ how the measure "would affect tatfes', 
services, intergovernmental* aid and government operations. Views on 
these issues are likely to vary by the respondents demographic 
characteristics and the tax and revenue characteristics of the,, 
particular city or town where he or she, lives. 
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Respondents preferring more rather than fWer local services 

should be more likely to vote "no" on Proposition 2 1/2. Preferences 

for maintaining or increasing public service levels are. likely to' be 

greatest among >those whcf are most dependent on local public services 

(public service users, households with school-age children, lop-income 
t 

voters); those who anticipate using local public- services in the 
future (childless young adults, households with pre-school children); 
those who are least able to move to communities where higher service 
levels are available (non-whites, 'low-income households); *tho$e who 
are least ^able to purchase alternatives to public services in the 
private sector (low-income households); those who believe they pay 
little for local public services (renters, owners with low tax 
shares);' those who are primarily concerned with the day-to-day 
activities c/f household members, particularly children (women); those 
who have historically been committed to public servicas or whose 
occupation involves servicing needs (Jews, respondents in households 
headed by professionals); and those whose household includes a worker 
employed by local or state government. 

Support for Proposition 2 1/2 is likely to increase with the size ' 
of expected tax reductions. Because homeowners pay property taxes 
directly, they are likely to expect gredter tax savings than renters. 1 
Furthermore, tax savings should increase with. the homeowner's share of 
the local tax burden. In light, of Proposition 2 1/2's specific 
provisions,- expectations of tax reductions are likely to vary , 
dramatically across communities p depending on existing property tax 
rates and estimated first-year revenue losses. * At the same time, 
however, large tax savings may imply .large service reductions, making „ 



1 *' t - 

Renters may have been unclear about how Proposition 2 1/2 would 

affect their taxes and rents. On the one hand, tenants had no 

guarantee that landlords would pass tax reductions along in the form 

of lower rents; on the o.ther hand, Proposition 2 1/2 provides some, 

direct tax relief to tenants- by allowing them to deduct half their 

rent from their state, income tax returns. Tenants .may not have 

expected these tax savings to be large or may have expected the 

( measure to lead to simultaneous increases In state indome or sales 

taxes*. > 
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the link between first-year revenue losses or. the existing tax, rate 
. and support for Proposition 2 *l/*2 less clear cut. To the extent that 

expectations- • of tax "reductions outweigh concern over service 

reductions, support for the measure may increase as first year tax 
^ Savings and 'pre-Proposition 2 1/2 *tax rates increase. To the extent 
s'that concern over service reductions is paramount, the opposite 

relationship should be observed. ^ • . t ^ 

Support for preposition 2 1/2 should also increase with 
respondents' expectations that the ' measure would encourage more 
efficient government operations. Because voters with less education 
are less likely , to be aware of the complexities of fiscal issues, 
those with the least education are 0 more likely to' have expected 
Proposition 2 1/2 to provide tax savings without offsetting service 
cuts. A respondent's education level is therefore likely to\be 
inversely 'correlated with support for Proposition 2 1/2. Respondents , 
who are most concerned with management issues and are, willing to 
tolerate ^service reductions either to improve the efficiency or to 

, limit the scope* of local government operations also should be more 
likely than others to support Proposition 2 1/2. Thus, respondents in 
households headed by' managers may be more likely to vote "yes" on the 

' tax limitation measure than those in households headed by blue-collar 
workers or professionals. 

In sum, the s^lf-interest hypothesis implies that those who were 
likely to benefit most from the passage of Proposition 2 1/2 — i.*e., 
homeowners, l^ess educated respondents, high income households, older 
childless households, those in households headed by managers or 
with n'o member employed by local- or state government, men, whites, 
non-J6ws, and non-service usecfe — would be more likely than others to 
support the measure. *The effect of pre-Proposition 2 1/2 property tax 
rate levels on , voting behavior is ambiguous; high tax rates imply 
larger tax savings but also larger potential service reductions. 

«« 

Based on data gathered in interviews with Massachusetts household 
heads , Table I shows' the proportions of voters who voted "yea^Z on 
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Proposition 2 1/2 by various demographic and community characteris- 
tics. In almost all cases, the results are consistent with the view 
that respondents tend to vote in their own economic self-interest.* 
Men, whites and non-Jews were significantly more likely than women, 

non-whites and Jews to support the tax limitation measure. Support 

— * 

increased with the age of the household head. The elderly, for 
example, were 23 percentage points more likely ^han young households 
with no children to support the measure. In addition, support for 
Proposition 2 1/2 was substantially weaker among those with at least a* 
college degree than .among those not completing college. Across 
occupation groups, management households were foost likely to support 
the measure, followed closely by respondents in pink-collar and 
service wbrker households; professional households were least likely 
to support the measure. Support was weakest among respondents in 
households having a worker employed in the local government or sahool 
s/stem, somewhat stronger in households having a state government 
. employee, and strongest in households havingNno state or local public 
sector employee. The proportion of "yes" voters on Proposition 2 1/2 
also tended to increase with household income, rising dramatically at 
the $10,000 level. 2 " 

Renters, particularly those who had never owned and had no 
immediate fclans "to own> homes, were significantly less, likely than 
homeowners to support Proposition 2 1/2. Among owners, support for 
the measure tended to increase as the respondent's local tax share 
increased, although not smoothly. 



1 . ' 

The Size of the difference's required for statistical signif icanc£\is 

provided in Appendix A. f \ 

2 - 

Thirty-one percent of* the. respondents- failed to feport their 

household income.. These missing data* were estimated using. a model 
expressing household income as a function of the'age, education level 
and race of the respondent and the *sex, work status, *and occupation 
of each adult head in the household. Sex, occupation and work- status 
were interacted to allow for the possibility that the contribution to 
» household income made by a worker in a* particular occupation varies 
with his or her wcjrk status (i.e., full or part-time) and with the, 
sex of the worker (because of labor market discrimination). < For *a 
more detailed discussion of the income estimation process,* see 
FRIT Appendix C: Income Estimation. 
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Table I 

SUPPORT FOR PROPOSITION 2 1/2 
AMONG VARIOUS TYPES OF VOTERS 



Demographic 
Characteristics 



Percent who 
Voted "Yes" on 
Proposition 2 1/2 



Number- of Voters 
in Sample 



Total 58.02 

Sex ■ 

Male / 63.5 

Female • 52.6 

* Race i 

Non-white- * * 38.0 " 

White 58.8 

Religion 

Catholic 61.2 

Jewish 42.7 

Protestant 60.0 

Other, no religion 51.0 

Stagey in Lifecycle ♦ N 

Young, no phildren \ 47.6 

Children present, oldest <6 55.0 

Children present, oldest 6-17 57.9 

Older adults J no children 59.2 ' 

Elderly* (60+) adults, ^ 

no children >~\70.4 

Education 

Less than higTi schocfr " -62.6 

High s.chool ' degree * 65.5 

Some college % 60.2 

College degree 51.8 

Graduate school ^ „• - 43. T 

o 

Household Income 

Less than $10,000 46.7 

$10,000 to <$20, 000 ■ 60.3 

$20,000 to <$30,000 56.0 

$30,000 to <$50,000 61.7 

$50,0.00 or more * ' 68.3 



'1243 



616 
627 



50 
1193 



605 
82 
360 
196 



225 , 
120 
432 
267 

' 199' 



107 
566 
287 
275 
160 



107 
368 
3,75 
313 
60 
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Table I (cont^ued) " i 

support for Proposition 2 1/2 

AMONG VARIOUS TYPES OF VOTERS 



Percent who* 

Vgted "Ye$" on Number of Voters 

Proposition. 2 1/2 in Sample 



Occupation of Household Head 

Professional ' 51.2%. 

s Managerial 66.4 

Clerical, sales 62.3 

4 Blue collar 57.3 

Service # . ^1.4 

Not reported, no occupation ' 52.0 

Government Employee 

Educational employee . ( 31.8 

Local government employee a £29\2 
State government employee » *44.4 
No local or state employee's 

in household 63.8 

Local Tax Share 

Owners: Less than 75% of 

community avg.'* 58.5 
Owners-: 75% to CI 00% of 

* community avg. 67.0 
Otfners: 100% to <125% of 

community avg. 60.5 

Owrfer.s: >125% of \ ' • 

community avg. , ' 69.8 

.Owners: Taxes not reported 55.3." 

Renters: 'Never owned, 

no plans to ' . 3B.6 

Renters: Ever owned' 50.0* 

Renters: Plan to 'own 52.3- 



322 
268 
154' 
302 
70 
127 . 



85 
106 
45 

,1007 



183 

221 

157 

202 
85 



158 
122. 
86 



Neither rent nor own 



55.2 



-59 
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* Table I (continued) 

. SUPPORT FOR PROPOSITI^ 2^1/2 
^ AMONG VARIOUS TYPES' Of VOJJERS * 



? 

\^ , Percent who T ^ * 

, Service Usfe ^nd . Voted "Yes" on * 3 Number o^ Voters 

Community Characteristic Proposition^ 1/2 in' Sample 



4* : ^ — — ^ 



SERVICE USE \ ' • * 

Public Elementary and -~ 

-ffl^gh School Education , . * 

" Use . • 58. 27. . . 411 

Do n^ use* 57.9 832 
/> 

Private School 

Use ^ * ,59.0 , - , 1 100 , 

Do not use m ^ $7.9 :S * 1143 . 

Human Services \ 
* Use* * *52.6 190 

Do n6t use 59.0 1053* 

t * * '* 

' Welfare * A ♦ 

'Use . ' 44.*6 65 

D6 not use ^ . ^ 58.7 , * . 1178 



After Scbool Programs or 
^ Recreation Facilities ' 

'Use ' 53.0 * 783 

Do not use' , 6^.5 460 

COMMUNITY. CHARACTERISTICS 

Anticipated 1982 Reveflue Loss 

Less than 10% 54.3 ' 335 

10% to 14.9% i 59.0 385 , 

/15% or more . ' 61.9 - 504 

PrerPfroposition, 2 1/2 ^* * .„ 

Tax Rate * " _ ' 

less than 2.5% ^ 53.8 . . ' . 160 

2.5% to 3.9%, ^ _ ' 5^.2 519 

4.0%;to 4.9% .T t 63.3 , \ -.270 

" 5.0% or more • • 53.4 **294 



] ' # M State government employee*** includes county employees. 
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For -all services txcept % schools, users were less likely than 
non-users to, support the- tax limitation measure. The similarity of 
; support between school users^ and non-users may ^reflect anticipate^ use 
of education services by young childless households or .tljose with 
pre-school children. There is no evidence that those whose children 
attend private or parochial schools were more willing than others to 
support Proposition 2 1/2. ' ' • ' 

( • 

The proportion of respondents supporting Proposition 2 1/2 
increased systematically with the size of the* first - year , revenue 
losses in the respondent's community, suggesting that anticipation of 
^immediate tax reductions outweighed fear of service cuts. The pattern 
of support across ta*x rate categories 'was mixed, however, increasing 
as the tax rate rose to the five percent level and' then decreasing. 
While rdsporfdents 1 anticipations of tax savings and efficiency gains 
thus seem to have* outweighed concern over service reductions in low 
tax rate communities, concern over service cuts may have been #c 
particularly important? to voters in communities facing several years 
of property tax reductions because of their high 1981 property tax 
rates. ^ , 

Role of Government Hypothesis 1 

An alternative hypothesis explaining support for Proposition 
2 1/2 is that voters were motivated less by personal economise benefits , 
,tnan by more general . attitudes about the role of government. Vdters 
may even have voted ^against their particular self-interests because of 
fundamental ^ beliefs about the government's responsibility fpx^jfche 
welfare of individual izens. This 'hypothesis implies that those 

who report being^politically conservative, who believe the government^ 

*\ , ' 

should be less involved in helping people, or who believe that those 

currently • dependent .on* the government doulS suppott themselves would 
be more likely than .others to vote "yes" on Proposition 2 Ji/l* 

The data presented in Table II are consistent with this 
Jiypo£hesis# More conservative respondents were'morfe likely than 
liberal respondents to have voted for Proposition 2 1/2. Similarly, 
the more respondents feel ''welfare recipients cotild find jobs if they 
really tried," the more they believe "people expect too many services 

203 
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.Table II *J ' 

SUPPORT FOR PROPOSITION 2 1/2 
BY POLITICAL ATTITUIES * 



.Percent Who 
Voted "Yes" on 
f Proposition 2 1/2 



Number of Voters 
in Sample* 



Total 



58. OX 



1,243 



Self -proclaimed^ 

Political Ideology ' 

Very conservative ■ 

Fairly conservative 

Middle-of-the-road 

Fairly liberal 

VeEV liberal • 

Welfare recipients could find 
jobs if they really tried 
Agree a lot 

Agree a little ' 
disagree a little 
Disagree a '.lot * - „ / 

People expect too many 
services from the government . 
Agree a lot 
Agree^a little^ . 
Disagree a little 
Disagree a lot 

'The government should make sure 
that each family has enough 

to live on .« 

Agree a lot » 
Agree a little \ 
Disagree a little — 
Disagree a* lot' . 



72^4 
65/4 
62. 0 
42. rh 
36.4 



66.0 
59.2 
44.4 
28.4 



71.2 
55.7 
41.5 
49.5 



51.2 
56.2 
58.9 
68.4 



r 



98 
327 
482 
231 

77 



564 
''. 380 
180 
95 



466- 
405 
2-53 

111' 



,410 

349 
265 
196 



J 
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from the government, M and" the less they believe "the government should 
make sure each^ family has enough to. live on,* the more, likely they 
we4re to support the tax limitation measure. Massachusetts household 

* heads' thus apparently voted in a manner consistent with their 
fundamental beliefs about the appropriate responsibilities, of 
government. 
- * * 

To vtoat extent are respondents* attitudes toward government 

.merely rationalizations for behavior motivated primarily by economic 
self-interest? Is thgre any evidence that the attitudes toward 
government Operate independently of economic self-interest? "* The 
following section addresses these and related Questions. 

II. -'MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS' * 

Table III reports the coefficients of a linear probability model 
in which the probabilty of a M yes M vote on Proposition 2 1/2 is a 
function of the fiscal characteristics of the respondents community 
an** the respondent's demographic characteristic^ and attitudes toward 
the role of government. Use of multivariate regression analysis'" 
isolates the N ef feet of individual variables .on "the, vote by controlling 
for all other variables. Each of the 50 variables in the equation, 
including dfscussrfd above tflus additional fiscal characteristics 

of the respondent's community, is, hypothesized to influence voting 



behavior through its impact on respondents 1 preferences, perceptions 

v 1 
or expectations about what Proposition 2 1/2 would accomplish. The 

^QUpLtiOn^is baseV*on the responses of 1,182 household heads for whom- 

complete information is available. 
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^In VWhy Voters Support Tax Limitations: Evidence From Massachusetts 1 
Proposition 2 1/2," 1 Ladd and Wilson report the results of a 
behavioral model based on the same survey data that expresses voting 
behavior as a function of respondents. 1 preferences, perceptions and 
expectations relating to several public policy issues. Each of the 
preferences, perceptions and expectations can, in turn, be expressed 
as a function of exogenous municipal, demographic, and attitudinal 
characteristics.* The equation reported here may therefore be viewed 
as the Reduced form of the complete structural model. 
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Table III ' 

SOURCES "OF SUPPORT FOR PROPOSITION- 2 1/2: REDUCED FORM JIODEL* 



Variable 



Coefficient , 



t Value 



COMMUNITY CHARACTERISTICS 

1982 Revenue Loss 

Pre-Proposition 2 1/2 tax rate 
Less than 2.5% 
2.5% to 3.9% 

4.0% to 4.9% * 
5.0% or more ^ 

Per Pupil Spending 

on Public Education 
Per Household Spending ^ 

on Non-education Services 

% Households Below Poverty Level? 
% Household Headed by Non-whites 

% Real Estate Revenue from . ^ 

Commercial and Industrial Properties 



.65 



Base 

-.97 

-.06 
-.16 



'-.00003 



.0001 

.66 
-.94 



*.27 



C 



1.87 



-1.10 
-0.86 
-2.02 

/ 

-0.60 

1.98 



0.79 < 
-1.77 V 



2.13 



PERSONAL DEMOQRAPHIC AND HOUSEHOLD CHARACTERISTICS 



Sex 
Male 
r Female 

Race 

'Non -white 
White 



Base 
-.08. 



-.11 
Base 



-2.88 
-1.44 



Religion 
Catholic 
Jewish 
Protestant 



-.02 
-.16 
Base 



-0.67 
-2.75 



Stage in Lifecycle 
Young, no children 
Children present, oldest <6 
Children present, oldest 6-17 
Older adults, no children 
Elderly (60+) adults,, no children 



-.Opl 
-.01 
-.0-1 
Base 
.08 



-0.02 
-0.14 

-0.13 
1.67 
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Table III (contihued) 
_SQURCESLQF .SUEPQRT J*OE~ PROPOSITION 2 1/2: - REDUCED FORM MODEL ~ 



Variable 



Coefficient 



t Value 



Services Used 

Public elementary and 'secondary education ,01 

Private schools * -,03 
Parks pr after school programs % . -,07 
Elderly, mental health or 

special education services -.05 

Welfare , -.08 

Education of Respondent 

Less than high school Base 

High school degree .01 

Some college -.05 

College degree -.09 

Graduate school . -.13 

* * j 
Household Income t 

Less than $10,000 * „ -.08 

$i0,000 to <$20,000 . Base 

$20,000, to <$3O,000 -.04 

$30,000 to <$50,000 .04 

$50,000 or more • .07 

* * k 
Occupation of Household Head 

Professional .03 

Managerial .09 

Clerical, sales .05 

Blue-collar * Base 

Service * .09 

Not reported, no occupation .01 

- * 
Employer ■> 

Local public schools -.27-' 
Other local government ' - -.32 

State or county government -.12 

Not .local or state government Base 



0.17 
-0.52 
-2.23 

-1.18 
-1.25 



0.25 
-0.90" 
-1.46 
-1.86 



-1.44 

-1.21 
1.07 

0.96 



0.75 
2.11 
1.14 

1.48 
0.28 



-4*. 9'5 
-6.46 
-1.61 
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Table III (continued) 
* * • 

. SOURCES OF SUPPORT FOR PRQPOSITION. Jl^ljl: ^ REDUCED FORM MODEL 3 



Variable 



Coefficient 



ftc ATTITUDES AND IDEOLOGY 

Political Ideology 

^ Conservative .01 

W Middle of the road. Base 

'Liberal • -.11 

Attitude to welfare recipients 
Believe welfare recipients could find 

jobs if they really tried .12 
Believe welfare recipients could not 

find jobs if they really tried Base 

Government's role vis-a-vis individuals 1 11 
Individuals should rely less qn^ government .10 
Government should help individuals Base 



t Value 



Local Tax Share 
Homeowners 

Less than 75% of community avg. Base 

75% to <100% of community avg. .07 

100% to <125% of community avg. -.01 

"£125% of coiamunity avg. .07 

Taxes not reported -.02 
« 

Renters 

Never owned, no plans to -.14 

Ever owned -.01 

Plan to own in next 5 years -.07 

Neither rent nor own -.07 



1.52 
-0.12 

1.40 
-0.-30 



-2.52 
-0\l7 
-1.08 

-0.66 



0.18 
-2.95 

3.52 



3.42 



Based on 1,182 respondents' for whom complete information was 
available. Estimated using ordinary least squares. The dependent 
variable takes 'on the value of '1 for a "yes" vote. The R .is .21. 

b _j 

Variables enter the equation as continuous linear variables and 
binary Orl variables. — " 

c - 

Anticipated 1982 revenue "loss, including both property taxes and auto 
excise' taxes, as a proportion of all 1981. revenues in respondent's 
city or town. 

i *• 

Full value tax rates in 1981 as estimated by the Massachusetts 
Department of Revenue* . 
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Table III (continued) 

e * 
1981 operating expenditures* of education per public school student in 

respondent's city or town. 

^1981 expenditures (minus pension^ costs, debt service and operating 
expenditures for education) per household in 'respondent 's city or 
town. 

g„ 

Percentage of households in respondent's city or town with incomes 
below the poverty level. 

^Percentage of residents in respondent's Qj.ty or town who are not 
white. 

'i ^ . 

-Assessed value of commercial and industrial property as a proportion 
of, total assessed valuation in the respondent's city or town. 

^Missing income data were estimated using a multivariate procedure, 
described in Appendix C of Helen F. Ladd and Julie Boatright Wilson, 
Tax Limitations in Massachusetts . 

k 

Household head is defined as the male in joint households and the 
respondent in single-adult households. Research suggests that in 
joint households, status and economic situation are more likely to be 
defined by the male's occupation than the female's. 

^Respondent 's political self description recorded on a five-point 
scale in which very conservative * 1, fairly conservative ■ 2, middle 
of the road ■ 3, fairly liberal - 4, .and very liberal - 5. 

m Dummy variable formed from two attitude statements: "People expect 
too many services from the government," and "The government should 
make sure that each family has enough to live on." Scores on the 
latter statement were reversed to make it consistent with the first 
statement. All attitude items were scored on a four-point scale: 
disagree a lot ■ 1, disagree a little ■ 2, agree a little ■ 3, agree 
a lot * 4. Respondents believing the government should have a move 
restrictive .role, those with mean scores greater than 2.5, were 
assigned a value of 1. 
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Municipal Characteristics * ^ 

The specific * municipal characteristics included in the model 
m attempt to capture variation in tax rates, in spending levels, and in 
the composition of the population and the tax base across communities. 
The equation shows that the higher the 1982 revenue loss, expressed as 

* a proportion .of 1981 revenues, the greater the probability that the 
' . respondent voted for Proposition 2 1/2. This relationship is 

Statistically significant and suggests that expectations of immediate, 
tax* savings outweighed concerns about possible service losses. The 
higher the local pre-Proposition 2 1/2 tax rate, however, the mbre 
likely the respondent was to vote "no." Although not all the 
community tax rate dummy variables are statistically significant, 
opposition tends to increase with tax rates, suggesting that concerns 
about long-term service reductions were more important to voters than 
the' expectation of long-term tax savings. m This differs somewhat from 
the cross tabular analysis which showed that support increased up to a 
tax rate of 5.0 percent, and then declined. 
I 

t The model includes two local spending variables: per pupil 

spending on education services and per household spending on 
non-education services** The measures are only' crude proxies for local 
service levels, since they capture variation in the .costs of producing 
services as well as variation in the quantity and quality of services 
delivered. The data in Table III indicate that while the level of per 
pupil education spending had little or no' influence on the 'vote*, the 
coefficient for non-school spending is pos^ive and statistically 
significant. This result impJLies that respondents in communities with 
high non-school spending per household were more likely to support 
Proposition 2 1/2 than those in communities With low spending levels. 
While these findings suggest that people were basically satisfied with 
. pre-limit#tion levels of school spending, respondents in communities 
with high non^school spending apparently preferred lower levels, 
perhaps because of beliefs that such expenditures could be cut without 

* ^educing service levels. ' - 

< 

To measure the composition of the local population, the model 
includes the proportion of households in the community below the 
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' poverty level and the' proportion of households headed by a non-white. 

Both variables account for variations across communities in service* 

needs; the former also reflects variation in ability to < pay. The 

equation shows that the proportion^of poor households in a community 

has little or no effect on the Proposition 2 1/2 vote. In contrast, ' 

as the proportion of non-white residents increases, support for 

Proposition 2 1/2 decreases, 1 ** This finding apparently; reflects a 

willingness to use the public sector to aid a 9 sjsgment of the 

population that has traditionally faced discrimination in both the 

2 

public and private sectors, , 4 

* * 

The composition of the tax base is measured by the proportion of 

total property tax 'revenues coming from commercial and industrial 

V * 

property. As the proportion from business property ' increases, 
respondents are more likely to support the* tax limitation measure. 
This may reflect respondents' beliefs that business does not pay its 
fair share of taxes. , ' 

Demographic and Household Characteristics 

In most cases, the* relationships between t^e demographic vari- 
ables and voting behavior that emerge from the multivariate equations 
resemble the results from the cp>ss-tabt*lar afnalysis: with only a few 
exceptions, controlling for munjliipal characteristics and, political 
attitudes thus does not alter -the relationships 'shown in Tabl^e I, 



In "Why Voters Support; Tax Limitations:, Evidence from Massachusetts 1 
Proposition 2 1/2," Ladd and Wilson JEopnd thftt belief that the poor 
were benefiting at the respondent's expense 'was weakly, associated 
with an increased likelihood 'of. voting "yes," whiie belief that 
minorities were benefiting at. his or hef expense was associated with 
an increased likelihood' of voting "no^" 

2 * -* 

Non-*white households tend to be, clustered primarily in the cities,* 

It might be argued that residerits o^f more racially heterogeneous 

communities Ave more liberal and .theref ore that the measure of racial 

heterogeneity is really a proxy fbr ' community political ideology. 

The findings reported here, .however* are the effects ori voting after 

controlling, for political orientation and ideology. 
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Womeji, non-whit.es and Jews were ag&in significantly more likely 
to oppose Proposition 2 1/2 than men, whites and metabers of 'other 
religious groups. Stage in the lifecycle exhibits little relationship 
to voting behavior in the njpltiyariate model, however, with the one 
exception that elderly respondents were* the .group mo^t likely to 
support Proposition 2 1/2. ThusV many of the differences in voting 
behavior across life-cycle categories that were noted earlier 
apparently refiect differences in sych ' characteristics as income, 
education, tenure -and attitudes toward' government. 

The likelihood of voting "no" on Proposition 2 1/2 increases as 
the respondent's educational attainment** increases. This pattern is 
similar to that observed in the cross-tabular analysis and suggests 
that those with more education view th£ tax and spending situation as 
highly complex and therefore are less lileely to expect the measure to 
offer a simple solution to the problem of high property* taxes. 

Household income displays the same relationship to the vote in 
both the multivariate -and cross-tabular analyses: support for 
Proposition 2 1/2 generally increased with* household* income. 
Households in the lowest income category (under $10,000) werfe 
significantly less likely than those in the highest income categories 
($30,000 or more) to support the measure. t This result apparently 
reflects the fact that lower income households have fewer resources 
an& are more dependent on public services. 

Occupation of the household head continues, to* influence 
respondents 1 voting behavior in th£ predicted direction,, even after 
controlling for income and education differences. Respondents from > 
households headed by managers and service workers were both about nine 
percentage points more likely to support Proposition 2 1/2 than 't£ose 
from households*' headed by blue-collar ' workers. . Respondents in 
clerical and sales households fell between > the two . extremes, while 
those in professional households tended to respond similarly to those 
in blue-collar households. In addition, 0 -respondents in households 
with a member working in the local school system or local government 
were significantly more likely tjiam others to oppose the tax limfation 
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measure. This result presumably , reflects the fact that these 
respondents expected their households to experience layoffs or 
changing job conditions from passage of Proposition 2 1/2.* 

The importance of anticipated tax reductions is evident in the 
finding that renters were less likely than t homeowners to support 
Proposition 2 1/2, even after ' controlling for dther demographic • and 
municipal characteristics. Renters who have never owned and had no 
immediate plans to own were significantly less likely than owners to 
vote "yes." Among owners, the probability of supporting Proposition- 
2 1/2 is seven percentage points greater among respondents in the- 
highest tax share group (125 percent or more than city average) than 
in the lowest tax share group (75 percent or less than average). The , 
, middle two tax share groups, however, do not exhibit the expected 
pattern; 

/_ 

• * Current or potential .service usage generally decreases the 

probability of supporting Proposition 2 1/2; tfieir independent 

influence, however, is statistically significant only in the case 'of 

after-school or recreation services. The fact that users of 

after-school programs were significantly more likely than non-users to 

vote "no" probably reflects the attention focused on c^ts in these 

programs by the anti-Proposition 2 1/2 groups during • the campaign., 

The equation provides no support for the conclusion that households 

with children attending public school are' less likely to support 

Proposition 2 1/2 than other households, all other variables held 
1 

constant. 

political Ideology and Attitudes Toward the Government 

Respondents were asked to describe themselves politically. The 
results of' the equation indicate that those claiming "to be liberal 



9 
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Because the use of services provided to children and the lifecycle 
stage of school-age children may be highly correlated, alternative 
equations were estimated eliminating each set of variables. The * 
results remain -the same: neither public service usage nor the' 
presence of school-age children appear to influence the probability 
of a "yes" vote* 
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were 11 percentage points less likely t,o support! the measure - than 
those claiming to\ be middle-of -zfhe-jroaders/ Somewhat surprisingly; 
however, those claiming to be conservative did not differ from the 
* middle-of-the-roaders in ittfeir support for Proposition 2 1/2. 
• » 

The equation also includes measures of attitudes about the 
appropriate scope of government vis-a-vis individuals and about 
recipients of one particularly controversial government service, i.e., 
welfare and inconre support programs. Attitudes toward the appropriate 
scope of government are entered in the equation as a dummy variable 
created from a cluster formed from two of th£ attitude statements 
discussed above: "People expect too many services from the 
government," and '"The government should make sure that each family has A 
enough to live on." 1 As the data in Table III show, those who believe 
the government should be less involved in supporting people were 10 
percentage points more likely to support Proposition 2 1/2; those who 
believe "welfare recipients could find jqbs if they really tried" were 
12 percentage points 'more likely to support the tax limitation 
measure • 

III.* SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Survey information has also been used to determine who supported 
tax limitation measures in California and Michigan. California's 
\Proposition 13, like Massachusetts 1 Proposition .2 1/2, reduced local 
property taxes and capped their rate of growth.; Michigan's' Headlee 
Amendment, in contrast, primarily 'limited, the growth of state govern- 
ment revenues. At the t;ime of the tax limitation vote, California 
enjoyed a substantial state surplus; Michigan and Massachusetts did 
not. Compared to the other states, Maasachusetts relied more heavily 
on property taxes to finance local services. Moreover, California was 
in the midst of a housing market boom while Michigan ,wafe suffering 



Factor analytic techniques were' used to cluster these attitude items. 

Scores from the. latter statement were reversed to .make them 

consistent with those from the former. 

> .s 

'See Citrin, 1979 and Courant et al. , 1981. 
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from high unemployment caused by the * depressed automobile ' market. 

* - v 

Despite these major differences* in the* form of the limitation measures 
and in/tfee states 1 fiscal and economic climates, the studies show that 
^similar types of people supported tax limitation. 

Table IV compares the findings from the California *and Michigan 
studies with the results for Massachusetts. For Massachusetts and 
Michigan,* the equations' are linear probability models; for California, 
the equation is a probit model. Only the Massachusetts equation 
includes municipal characteristics* 

When the studies include similar variables, the relationships 
between the variable? and support for the specific limitations are' the 
same* F<*r example, support for tax limitation was strongest among 
'men, whites, less well-educated respondents, older respondents, 
homeowners, conservatives and non-Democrats; opposition was Strongest 
among households With state or local public sector employees. ^ Al-1 
three studies show that higher-income voters - were more likely than 
middle-income voters to support tax limitation. The behavior of 
low-income respondents, ^however, varies, somewhat across states either 
because of differences in model specification 6r because of actual 
differences in behavior. The finding that lpw-income hoiiseholds were 
the m©st likely .of all income, groups to' support the tax limitation 
measy^e in Michigan could <thus reflect the absence of° an educational 
background variable 'from the model. Thfe similarity of results for the 
demographic and ideology variables across" studies indicates a pertain 
commonality to the tax revolt, suggesting that the findings yean be, 
generalized from one state to another. 

This study of Proposition 2 1/2 clearly indicates that household 
head's voted in their apparent economic self-interest. The vote does 
not, however, reflect a ma ior social cleavage between those who had 
a lot to gain and those who had a lot to lose if the measure passed. 
Each respondent is defined by many demographic characteristics that 
influence voting behavior.. Some characteristics associated with 
support are positively correlated with others associated with 
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Table IV 



COMPARISONS OF FINDINGS IN STUDIES 
OF SUPPORT FOR TAX LIMITATIONS IN THREE STATES 3 



t 

c 


Massachusetts: 
'Proposition 2 l/2 b 


California * 
Proposition 13° 


Michigan: \^ 
Headlee Amendment 


% 

DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 


9 

< 




sex 


■Women less likely to support 


NI • 


women ±ess j,XK.exy co support 




Race 


Non-whites less likely to 
support 


Blacks less likely to 
support 


Blacks less likely to 
support 




Religion 


Jews less likely to support 


NI 


NI ' 




Life-cycle stage/ age 


No effect at yoiyiger ages, 
bu # t older are more likely 
to support * 


— 7i ' 1 ^ — 

No effect, but entered Ss 

continuous variable 


No effect, but older are 

Rnmpwha f mn ve* Ifkelv t*n 
ouuicwitau uiULC i,xt\Ci. Y LU 

support • 




Service usage- 


After school program users 
\* and welfare recipients 
less likely to support 


NI 


^Public school users and 
j transfeT recipients less ^ 
likely to support 




Education 


More educated less likely 
to support 


More educated less likely 
to support 


NI 




Household income 


High income more likely 
than middle income to 
support 


Higher income and lowest 
income more likely than 
middle income to support 


High income and low income 

mnrp likplv fhiin m"fHHl*> 

UIULC XArkCXJr LlXdll U1XUUXC 

income to support 




Occupation ♦ 


Managers and service workers 
\ most likely to support 


NI * 


NI 




Unemployed 




NI 


f \ 1 

Less likely to support 




Public employee. in household Less likely to support 


NI * c L 


Less likely to support 




Renters 


\ Less likely to support 


Less likely to support 


1 Ipqq 1 ■{ \r a 1 v t*n Qiinnnrh 




Tax share of owners 


\ Mixed relationship 


NI ' 


NI 




• ATTITUDES 


* : . 


jt 






Political ideolrogy' 


-^Conservatives more likely 
to support 


Conservatives mocg likely 
to support' ' 


NI 




Spope of .government 


Believers that goyt« should 
limit its spope, more likely 
to Support 


NI 


NI 

• 




Attitudes to welfare * 
recipients 


Believers that welfare 
, recipients could work more 
likely to support 


NI 

L 


NI * 




Patty registration 


\ 


Democrats less likely to 
sVjpport 


Democrats legs Mkely vto 
support 





EMC 
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Table IV (continued) 



COMPARISONS OF FINDINGS IN STUDIES 
OF SUPPORT FOR TAX LIMITATIONS IN THREE STATES 3 

Massachusetts: ~ California Michigan: 

Proposition 2 1/2 Proposition 13 c Headlee Amendment* 1 



MUNICIPAL .CHARACTERISTICS 



nuuicipacea revenue loss 


Higher revenue loss, more 
likely to support , 


NI 


NI 

mm 


Pre-limitation tax rate 


Higher rate, less likely 
to support 


NI 


' ■ NI 

s 


Spending levels 


Higher per capita non- 
education spending more 
likely to support 


,NI 


NI 


Population diversity 


Higher percentage non- 
white, less likely to support 


NI 


NI 


Tax base diversity 


Higher percentage commercial 


NI 


NI 




and industrial, 






less likely to support 







NI - Not included, 
a 



All findings^are based^on multivariate techniques and thus estimate the relationship between any one variable and 
support for -the tax limitation measure controlling for all other variables included in the equation. 

Proposition 2 1/2 limited local property tax rates to 2 1/2% of fair market value and limited the growth of property 
tax levies to 2 1/2%. * J 

c 

Based on Jack Citrin, "Do People Want Something for Nothing: Public Opinion on Taxes and Government Spending", 
National Tax Journal, Vol. XXXI U, No. 2, Supplement, June 1979, pp. 113-129. Proposition 13 reduced local property tax 
rates and limited the growth of assessments. 

d • ■ 

Based on Paul M. Courant, et al^, "Why Voters Support Tax Limitati&n Amendments: The Michigan Case", in Helen F. Ladd 
and T. Nicolaus Tideman (eds.), Tax and Expe nditure Limitations . Washington, D.C.: The Urban Institute Press, 1981, 
pp. J7-72. The Headlee Amendment limited the growth of state revenues. 
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CHART I 



PREDICTED PROBABILITY OF VOTING "YES" ON PROPOSITION 2 l/2 a 



Proportion 
of Population 




CI.0 ,l-<.2 ,2-<.3 .3-<.4 ,4-<.5 ,5-<.6 ,6-<.7 ,7-<.8 ,8-<.9 
, Predicted Probability of Voting "Yes" on Proposition 2 1/2 • 



Predictions based on equation reported in the text. 
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opposition to the measure: high income', for example, contributes to a 
greater likelihood of voting "yes" on Proposition 2 1/2 while high 
educational attainment contributes to^a greater likelihood of voting 
"np." As, Chart I demonstrates, few voters possess the unique 

v combination of demographic characteristics that would imply total 
support or opposition; most have a combination of demographic 
characteristics that imply offsetting impacts on the probability of 

, support for the tax limitation measure. 

> 

The study also shows* that political ideology and attitudes about 
the appropriate scope* of government * influence toting behavior, even 
after; controlling for demographic characteristics. Otherwise similar 
people may thus vote- differently if they have different political 
orientations. While these attitudes are somewhat correlated with 
personal characteristics, the fact that political orientations differ 
among otherwise similar "household he^ds dilutes the influence of 'the _ 
demographic characteristics and provides further support for the 
assertion that the election was not simply a victory for the "haves" 
over the "have-nots." 

< — „ * 

Finally; the Massachusetts study ' indicates that community 
characteristics influenced the vote* Two household heads sharing the 
same demographic characteristics, and holding similar, beliefs about the * 
appropriate role of government may have different probabilities of 
supporting tax limitation depending on their residence. - Respondents 
in high tax rate communities, who had the most to lose in the way of 
services from Proposition 2 1/2, were less likely to support the 
measure than residents in low tax rate communities. To the extent a , 
state is as ^balkanized as Massachusetts, a favorable vote for tax 
limitation may thus be a way for the better-off communities to benefit 
at the expense of those that are less well off. Where tax limitations 
£ave smaller differential effects, however, variation in community 
characteristics may- be a less important influence v on the vote. 
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APPENDIX A * 

STATISTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF PERCENTAGE DIFFERENCES . 




STATISTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF PERCENTAGE DIFFERENCES 

ft ' • 

Table A-I is a guide for determining the significance (two 
standard errors) of differences in percentages between any two 
subgroups in the overall sample. The size of the dif feren^eujrecessary 
for significance* decreases as the sample sizes * indreaie and as the 
percentages : being compared move away from 50 percent in either 
direction. Thus, a separate table is presented for ea^h of four sets 
of. percentages. The entrie-fc in each cell define the range of 
necessary differences for samples of varying sizes. The lower number 
is the difference required for significance between two simple random 
samples. The high*er number , 1.25 times the lower number, is a 
conservative estimate of the difference required for significance when 
other sample designs are used. 

A stratified random cluster sample plan was used in this study. 
Stratification reduces the size of the standard errors relative to 
those- in simple random samples; clustering increases the size of the 
standard errors. Because * the sampling, plan incorporated a. large 
number of clusters (65)* with a small number of interviews in each 
cluster (15 to £5), any increase in standard errors due to clustering 
should be minor and more ^than offset by the decreases gained through 
stratification. Thus the entries at the lower end of each scale 
represent conservative estimates of , the difference- in percentages 
required for signif i<^jnce between any two subgroups in this study. 

The sizes q£ the subgroups analyzed in this paper are presented 

in Tables I and II in the text.* 

* * 
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Table ^-l 



EXAMPLE OF SAMPLING ERRORS OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PERCENTAGES J 



No. of 
Inter- 
views 




No. of Interviews 


3000 


1000 


700 ( 


300 


400 


aoo 


200 


100 



For Percentages from 35^65 



2000 


3.2-4.0 


3.9-4.9 


4.4-5.5 


5.0-63 


r 

53-6.9 


63-73 


7.4-93 


10-12 


1000 




43-5.6 


4.9-4.1 


53-6.9 


5.9-7.4 


6.6-13 


7.7-9.6 


10-13 


700 






5.3-6.6 


5.9^7.4 


63-7.9 


6.9-1.6 


I.O-10 


11-13 


500 








63-7.9 


6.7-1.4 


73-9.1 


S.4-10 


11-13 


400 










7.M.9 


7.6-9.5 


1.7-11 


11-14 


300 












13-10 


9.1-11 


12-14 


200 , 














10-12 


12-15 


100 
















14-17 



For Percentages around 20 and 10 



2000 


23-3.1 


3.1-3.9 


334.4 


4.0-5i) 


44-53 


$.0-63 


5.9^74 


13-93 


1000 




3.6-43 


3.*4.9 


44-53 


4.7-5.9 


53-6.6 


63-73 


14-10 


- 700 






43-5.4 


4.7-5.9 


5.0-6.2 


5.5-6.9 


64-t.O 


1.6-10 


500 








5.1-64 


5.4-6.1 


53-73 


6.7-14 


t.t-11 


400 










53-7.1 


6.1-7.6 


6.9-«J& 


9.0-11 


, 300 
* 200 A 
100 

/ 1 












63-1.1 


73-9$ 


9.2-11 ■ 












* *" 


•MfclO 


9.1-12 
11-14 



For Percentages around 10 and*90 



2000 


1.9-24 


23-2.9 


2.6-33 


3.0-3.1 


3.34.1 


3.7-4.6 


44-53 


1000 




2.7-34 


3.0-3.1 


3.3-4.ti 


3.643 


4.0-5.0 


4.6-5.1 


JS 






3.24.0 


33-44 
3*43 


334.1 

4.0A5.0 


4.1-5.1 
44-53 


aVt-6.0 

5.0-63 


400 










43-53 


4.6-53 


5.2-6.9 


300 












4.9-6.1 


53-6.9 


200 














6.0-73 



For Percentages aroOnd 5 and 95 



2000 


14-13 


1.7-Z1 


1.9-24 


12-23 


24-3.0 


2.7-3.4 


1000 




1.9-24 


2.1-2.6 


2.4-3.0 


16-34 


2.9-3.6 


700 






23-2.9 


2.*-33 


2.7-34 


3^33 


500 








23-33 


19-3.6 


33-4.0 


400 










33-3.9 


33-4.1 


300 

* 












3.6-43 



X 



TABLE 143.ni Exampteof SanqriinjErrorsof DifferoKeabetweeoPercentafes 

„ The values shown are the differences required for significance (two standard errors) in 
^comparisons of percentages derived from two Afferent subgroups of the survey. Two 
values—tow and high— are given for each osH 

These generalized and approximate values of 2 represent the results of 

many computations. The low values are merely HFQOI* + l/#0]K t corresponding to 
two simple random samples. The high values are about 135 greater. Most of the 
actually 'computed values of the standard error fell between these two boundaries. 
{Source: Friedman, Whelptott, and Campbell (1959].) 



Leslie Klsh, Survey Sampling * New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 
1965, p. 580. *7 ' . # * 
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EDUCATION AND TAX LIMITATI ONS ; 

■ V 

EVIDENCE FROM MASSACHUSETTS * 1980 ELECTION 

Oh November. 4, 1980 Massachusetts voters overwhelmingly passed 
Proposition 2 V 1/2. This tax limitation -measure takes its name from 
its major provisions: high tax rate cities and towns are required to 
reduce property tax levies by at least 15 percent per year until they 
reach the maximum allowable rate of 2^ 1/2 percent of fair market 
value. Communities with low tax rates are allowed to~~ntise property 
taxes but ;by no more than 2 1/2 percent per year. In the same 
election, voters turnecf down by a 36 to 64 percent margin an 
alternative measure, Question 3, sponsored by the Massachusetts" 
Teachers 1 Association (MTA). This alternative would have limited the 
growth of both state and local taxes and increased* the state share of 
education costs to 50 percent over a three-year period. 

How local public education should be financed was cl^rftly a major 
issue in the vote on Question 3. Education issues also influenced the 
vote on Proposition 2 1/2, however, even th&Ugh its major thrust was 
property tax reduction. After all, property taxes provide the- ma jor 
source of- funds for elementary and secondary education, education 
budgets account for the largest share* of local expenditures, and the 
measure specifically returned the power t6 set school budgets to the 
municipality. ;what specific messages were voters trying to send when 
they voted for -Proposition 2 1/2 but against Question 3? ' Did they, 
want , to reduce education services and spending? Or was local control 
ovet school budgets the major concern? 

•* 

This paper uses survey data collected during the . two weeks 
following the November 4, 1980 election to answer these and other 
questions^ related to the link between views about education and 
support for tax limitation. Section I descritfgs the provision - and 
financing of education in Massachusetts; Section II disentangles the 
effects of education-related motivations from other factors motivating 
the votes on Proposition 2 1/2 and Question 3; Section III describes 
how views about education are distributed across various subgroups of 
the population; and Section IV summarizes the findings. 

, . 227 ' ■ 
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I. BACKGROUND • 

Education Spending and Finance in Massachusetts 

.Elementary and secondary education in Massachusetts is provided 
by local school districts and financed heavil$ by local property 
taxes, while higher education is primarily a state responsibility 
financed by tuition and state taxes. In FY 1981 the state government 
appropriated $333 million for higher education, and about three times 
that ambunt for assistance to local public schools. Altogether, 
local, state and federal expenditures on local public schools it* FT 
1981 exceeded $2.25 billion. * 

* The boundaries of school districts are typically coincident with 
those of Massachusetts 1 351 cities and towns. The school districts 
are run by elected school committees and have no taxing power of their 
own. Before Proposition 2 T/2, cities and towns had no direct control 
over school committee budgets* but were required to raise the necessary 
school property 11 taxes as. p£rt of >he** regular municipal levy. 
Proposition 2 1/2 reduced the fiscal. autonomy 0 f school committees by 
giving local legislative bodies (city councils or town meetings) power 
to al±er school committee budgets. 



« addition to the 297 cities and towns that operate instruc- 
rograms, there ar.e % 54 regional academic school districts and 
27 vocational districts. Before' Proposition 2 1/2, school, committees 
for each of these regional and vbcational districts determined the 
budget and allocated costs among member communities according to 
agreements made at the time the district wis formed. Proposition 
2 1/2 limits the fiscal autonomy of these regional school Committees 
in the same way 'that it limits the power of local scljpol committees, r 

^ ' , • • V 

\ 

*The Massachusetts Department of Revenue has ruled that scnool 
committees lose contrdl over • only the total appropriation; they 
retain control over the allocation of expenditures across categoric^. < 

^e treatment of regional school districts under Proposition 2 1/2 
me initially unclear. The issue was whether they should be treated^ 
% like* special districts* or like local schools. ' The Department of \ 
% Revenue ruled that they should be treated like local schools^ 
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Tremendous variation exists in- fiscal capacity, property tax 
burdens, and education spending ' across school districts. An 
equalizing state aid program helps to offaet some of th<t differences 
♦in fiscal capacity and ne§ds across districts, but sthool aid in 
Massachusetts accdunted for only 37 percent of .total st£te .and local 
own-source revenues" for schools ip 1980. This contrasts witsh 52 
percent lit the nation as a whole*. Consequently, disparities in per 
.pupil education spending are larger in Massachusetts than elsewhere. t 
Thes$ disparities have led to continued pressur^s-f or additional st^te 
aid fo t r education and, recently, to a court case (Wehke v. King) 
challenging Massachusetts' system of education finance. ~ 



. .%* Table I shows ,that ^.ocal education expenditures have continued to 
grow, in recent years' despite declining ^enrollments; between 1975-76* 
and 1979*-80, total expenditures grew 29 percent while the number of 
pupils declined by -13 percent. Moreover, the* 47 percent growth in per 
pupil expenditures dufrjtng this period represents substantial growth in # 
tealtermsT^ 

Some have blamed the increase in per pupil spending on the 
autonomy of school committees. This claim is difficult to evaluate./ 
On the one hand, school committers are elected arTStV like other public 
officials;,' are directly acicounbable. to the voters. On the other hand, \ 
with autonomous ;school c<>mmip^s,^^ca4 legislative bodies are unable 
to make explicit tra£e-off« between ^ducffeion and all other spending. : 



T 

1977 data frQto* tljg National Center" for Education Statistic shows , 
thaWthe disparity between per pupil expenditures for pjupits „at the : 
5th ' and 95th percentiles of^education spending was .largejr .Jii 
Massachusetts than in any other state. The" newly revised' f sctiqoi laid 
program of 1979 does not seen/to. have changed, the situation. Itt 1981 
testimony before fche/fiouse Ua£fi/and Means Committee, f orjner ^Education 

Commissione %^ Gregory Anrig claimed that Massachusetts continued toV 
rank 'firsts in ther.afft'loir for differences in per pupil, spending 
betweep wealthy anti poor communities. 



This, statement is fcased onjAe comparable 35 percent increase in the 
Implicit price # d^fla'for for state; and local government purchases of 
good? and 'services. Economic Report of the President , January 1981 
(Washington* D.C., United States Government Printing Office, I980).\;,!; 
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^ Table I 

EDUCATION EXPENDITURES' 



School year 


Expenditures 
(millions) 


✓ 

Pupils 


Per pupil 
Expenditures 


1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 . 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 


$'Vi 761.1 > 
1,943.6 . 
2,005.0 
2,148.1 
2,2*76.7 


1,177,536 
1,146,839 
1,107,174 
1,078,550 
1,032,691 


'$1,496 ' . 
1,695* " \ 

1,811- J 
1,992 

2,205 


Percent change 


29.3% 


-12.3% 


47.3% 



Source: Massachusetts Department of Education! Per Pupil Expenditure 
1979-80. ■ 4 ' : 
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others have jblamed rising per pupil expenditures o*n state- 

aandated programs for children • with learning disabilities. 
Massachusetts pioneered in the field of special education with a 1972 
law requiring local school districts to provide . special education 
services for all children who needed it. Expenditures under this 
program grew from $104 million in 1973-74 to $335 million in 1979-80, 

Between 1975 fend 1978, a substantial share of this growth in cost* was 

, • ^ 

financed with local property taxes. With the 1979 revision of the 
school aid formula* the growth in costs is now distributed more evenly 
between the state and local governments. In 1979-*80, 60 percent of 
total expenditures for special education were borne by local govern- 
ments, 33 percent by the state government, and 7 percent by the 
<jj federal government. 

4 Tax Limitat ion Measures and Education 

j * - 

Proposition 2 . l/2Js, revenue provisions affect all cities and 
towns/ and hence school districts, in the state but hurt some more 
than others. Higli tax rate communities are required to lower tax 
levies by 15 percent per year until they reach the maximum allowable 
effective rate of 2 1/2 percent (equivalent to $25 per $1000 of full 
cash 0 value). Communities with tax "rates below 2 1/2 > percent are 
~~ allowed to increase t.ax levies but by no more than 2 1/2 percent per 
year, regardless o% growth in the tax base or in service needs. In 

. addition, Proposition 2 1/2 lowers the motor vehicle excise tax rate 
from $66 to $25 per $1000.' This tax is imposed at a uniform statewide 
rate but accruep to local treasuries. Aloxig with the local property 
tax it provides the only tax revenue available to Massachusetts cities 
and towns. . ' 

initial estimates suggested that the first year revenue- loss from 
these measures wduld be close to $600 million. July 1, 1981 estimates 
lowered the expected first year revenue loss to $486 million, or about 
14 percent of 1981 local tajf revenues. All large cities and towns 



An additional provision requires communities that had effective tax 
rates tfelow 2 1/2 percent in 1979 to use their ( 1979 tart rate limit 
rather than 2 1/2 percent . 
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face first year revenue losses larger than this statewide average, and 
many face additional required reductions in future years. 1 
Importantly, *t he proposition provided for no additional state aid to 
tffcfset these local revenue losses. At the same time, new state aid 
was not ruled out because the proposition placed no limit on state 
government taxing and spending powers. 

In response to tfie threat of Proposition 2 1/2, the Massachusetts 
Teachers 1 Association (MTA) put a counter-proposal on^ the November* 
ballot. This initiative petition would have* limited the growth of 
both state and local taxes to the growth of personal income in the 
s±ate and would have .increased the state's share of education costs to 
50 percent over a three-year period. . With this proposal, the MTA 
hoped either to weakpn support for Proposition 2 1/2, or if both 
passed, to ^haye the more lenient provisions of its proposal take 
precedence over the stringent provisions of Proposition 2 1/2 in those 
areas where the two overlapped. Once the campaign began, however, the 
MTA did not >ush its proposition very hard, believing that a single 
unified message (that is, do not vote for Proposition 2 1/2) would be 

stronger than two messages (do not vote for Proposition 2 1/2 and do 

2 

vote for the MTA proposal). 

r t 

t Education groups waged an active campaign against Proposition 
2 1/2. The State Board of Education worked with the Massachusetts 
Teachers 1 Association, the Massachusetts Superintendents, and the 
Association of School Committees to provide information to voters. 
The Commissioner of Education campaigned vigorously across the state 
and education groups communicated constantly with other groups 
campaigning against the measure. The Commissioner of Education took 
pride in> the campaign. ^Although sorrowful that "we lost," he^believed 
it was a good campaign, that the voters were fully informed, and that 
Proposition 2 1/2 clearly reflected the "will of the people." 3 

7 L J 

For a full discussioji of the first year revenue losses under 
^Proposition 2 1/2, ,see Katherine L. Bradbury and Helen F. Ladd, with 
Claire Christopherson, "Proposition 2 1/2: Initial Impacts." 

2 

This discussion is based on an interview with Jack Pacheco of the 
Massachusetts Teachers Association on August 28, 1981. 

3 

Based on an interview with former Commissioner of Education, Gregory 
Anrig, June 11, 1981. > 



II. EDUCATION ISSUES AND THE VOTES ON PROPOSITION 2 1/2 AND 
QUESTION 3 

To determine the* H will of the people," a comprehensive half-hour 
telephone survey was administered to 1561 Massachusetts household 
heads by a professional survey research firm during the two weeks 
following the election Survey respondents, half of whom were, men and 
half women, were randomly selected from 58 cities and towns that are 
representative of all the cities and towns iji 'the state.* 

This section summarises the education-related results from two 
multivariate models of voting behavior estimated from the survey data.^ 
Each model — one explaining the vote on Proposition 2 1/2 and the other 
explaining the vote "on Question 3 — includes variables representing the 
major factors motivating a H yes H or H no H vot$, on that measure. The 
comprehensiveness of each model makes it possible to separate the 
effects of education issues from other 'policy-related issues that 
might have motivated the vote. 

Table II provides an overview of the model ^explaining the vote on 

Proposition 2 1/2. The model includes variables representing .voters 1 

preferences and attitudes toward several fiscal concerns, as well as 

expectations about how Proposition 2 1/2 would affect these concerns* 

Estimated using ordinary Heast squares, the equation includes 45 

variables and is based on the 1114 voters for whom full information 
2 

was available. This full model includes nine education-related 
variables derived from respondents 1 stated preferences, perceptions or 
expectations about levels of education services and spending, the 
efficiency with which school services are provided, and the way 
education is financed. 



For a complete description of the survey and the sampling plan, see 
Appendices A, B and' C of Helen F. Ladd and Julie Boatright Wilson, 
•-Proposition 2 1/2: Explaining the Vote." 

I ' 

The full equation is reported ii^ Ajfpend:tx A and discussed more fully 
in Helen F. Ladd and Julie Boatright Wilson, "Why Voters Support Tax 
Limitations: Evidence from Massachusetts 1 Proposition 2 1/2. " 
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Table II 



Overview of Proposition 2$ Voting Model 



Issues Motivating 
Voting Behavior 
(1) 

1. , Service levels 



2. Inefficiency and waste 
(cost of public services) 



3. Spienpiing and* taxes 



Variables 



4. Tax reform 
(tax shifty * 

5- Relative fiscal status 



6. Public sector job 
status 



Preferences, Perceptions 
and Attitudes 
(2) 



Preferences for clusters 
of services 



Perceptions of ineffi- 
ciency or waste in: 

- state government 

- local government 

• - local public schools 

Desired spending and tax- 
ing by: 

- state government 
local govenroent 

- local public schools 

Desired tax shifts. 
Attitudes toward taxes* 

© 

Perceptions of how other 
groups fare relative to 
household. 



Expectations about 
Effects of Proposition 2-1/2 
(3) 

Expected effects on clus- 
ters of services; 
effects on services used b} 
respondent's household., . 

Expectations of more res- 
ponsible government , more 
efficiency in local govern- 
ment, more voter control 
over schools. 

Expected effects on state 
and" local taxes; expected 
effects on taxes paid by 
respondent's household. 



Expectations about .state 
aid- and about tax reform. 



Public sector employee as 
s proxy for fear of job loss 
or decline in quality of . 
work environment. 



9 

ERIC 
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Most of the education-related variables exert statistically 
significant effects on the probability that an individual household 
head will support Proposition 2 1/2. In particular, the equation 
implies that the desire to reduce the quality and quantity of 
education services, the belief that education aervices are ineffi- 
ciently provided, the desire to shift more of the burden of education 
finance to state taxes or user charges and the expectation that 
Proposition 2 1/2 would increase voter control over school budgets all 
increase the probability that any given voter would support the tax 
limitation measdre. 

The contribution of each variable to the overall statewide vote 
of household heads depends both on the effect of the particular 
variable on the probability that an* individual household head would 
support Proposition 2 1/2 and on the distribution of that variable 
across household heads within the state. For example, the equation 
shows that people who want to reduce education* services are more 
likely than those who- want to maintain or increase these services to 
vote "yes" on Proposition 2 1/2; the impact of these preferences, on 
the overall statewide vote is small, however, because of the small 
proportion of people wanting such reductions. The first entry -in 
Table III shows that the estimated magnitude of this impact is* 0.8 
percentage points. In other 'words, the results imply that the 
favorable vote for Proposition 2 1/2 would have been 0.8 percentage 
points lower than the actual vote had no Massachusetts household head 
wanted to reduce education (and recreation) services. 

The other entries in Table III can be interpreted in a similar 
way. Together they show the impacts on the statewide vote for 
Propositibn 2 1/2 of all the education-related variables in the full 
model, controlling for all other motivations. They were derived by 
comparing the voting outcome based on the actual distributions of 
views with the voting outcomes predicted to occur had no one wanted or 
expected any change in each aspect of education finance or service 
delivery. * Thus, the total in the net column implies that, overall, 
the education-related views of household heads, throughout the state 

f 

1 

< 
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, fable III 

SUMMARY -OF WEIGHTED IMPACTS OF EDUCATION VARIABLES 
ON TOTAL PROPOSITION 2h VOTE 3 



Variable 



Weighted Impact on Total Vote 
For Against, Net 



"Service Levels^ c * 

Preferences for education and 

recreation — less 0 . 008 

— more 

Expectations about education and 

recreation — less 
* '--more 0,001 



-0.0J.5 



-0,061 



-0,007 



^CL.06a. 



Spending 

Want decrease in school spending 0.023 0,023 

Expect decrease in school spending -0.041 -0.041 



Efficiency and Control . 

Perception of inefficiency in 
local schools 

Expect more voter control over 
school spending 

Finance ' Reform 



Shift of more education financing 
to state taxes 

Shift of more special education 
financing to state taxes 



0.031 



0.090 



0.016 



0.005 



0.031 



Q.090 



0.016 



0.005 



Shift financing of some services 
to user charges c 



0.015 



0.189 



-0.117 



0.015 



0.072 
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Table III, continued 



a o 

Derived from the nine education-related variables . included in a 
linear equation estimated from 1,114 survey observations to explain' 
the probability of a H yes H vote on Proposition 2 1/2. Each entry is 
the predicted difference betye$n % , the ;actual statewide^ vote of 
household heads and the hypothetical vote had no household head 
wanted or expected a change in that aspect of education, controlling 
for all other variables in the model* ^ The full model is reported and 
interpreted in Helen F. Ladd anil Julie Boatright Wilson, "Why Voters 
Support Tax Limitations: Evidence from Massachusetts 1 Proposition 
2 1/2" in Tax Limitations in Massachusetts , unpublished report to the 
National Institute of Education, 1982. 

b 

Education and recreation is the primary education-related service 
cluster. Not included in this table is the human services cluster 
which includes special education along with mental health programs 
and programs for the elderly. 



These services include adult education, after school programs, and 
lopal public transportation. ^ » \ s 



\ 



9 
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contgibuted 7.2 percentage points to the 58 percent favorable vote on 
i 

Proposition 2 1/2. 



Several conclusions emerge from Table III. First, the finding 
that views on education-related issues together contributed only 7.2 
percentage points to the favorable vote suggests that the vote for tax 
limitation in Massachusetts should not be interpreted as a general 
revolt against local schools and the way they are operated. 
Disaggregating this net. impact, however, shows that certain views 
toward education 'contributed 18.9 percentage points to the* favorable 
vote, while others contributed 11.7 percentage points to the negative 
vote. More .than half the 18.9 percentage points of support fror 
Proposition 2 1/2 comes from perceptions and expectations related to 
efficiency and voter control; beliefs that Proposition 2 l/2 % would 
— Le^ad t o— mo r e voter- control over school spending contributed 9^0 
percentage points' to the * favorable vote, and perceptions that local 
school services are inefficiently provided contributed another 3.1 
percentage points. 

In contrast to the large contribution of views about efficiency ■ 
and voter control, desires for lower levels of spending or services 
contributed only small amounts to the statewide favorable vote.. The 
desire for lower education and recreation services added only 0.8 
percentage, points to the' favorable vote and the desire to reduce 
school spending, as distinct from service levels,, contributed another 
2.3 percentage points. As shown at the bottom of the table, the 
desire to change the way locally provided education is financed in 
Massachusetts also contributed' to the favorable vote, but once again - 
the impacts are relatively small. Although not shown explicitly in 
the table, the desire to shift the financing of special education 
services to the state contributed essentially nothing to the statewide 
vote for Proposition 2 1/2. 



ERLC 



The statewide actual favorable vote was 59 percent. The 58 percent 
used in the text is the favorable vote iri the sample which represents 
an estimate of the statewide favorable vote of household he^ds. 
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Finally, Table HI shows that concern about service or spending 
' cutbacks contributed 11.7 percentage points to the vote aga,inst 

Proposition 2 1/2. ( This finding is consistent with the view that the 
campaigiKto educate voters about- the possible cuts in education 
services that would accompany Proposition 2 1/2 had some, effect. 
Importantly, the negative impact on the vote of those who opposed 

service or spending reductions outweighed the positive impact pf those 
who wanted them. * , , 

Summarizing these results, it appears that the education-related 
favorable vote for Proposition 2 1/2 is* not, on net, a vote for 
reductions in school spending or service levels. Instead, the 
favorable vote reflects expectations of mpre .voter control over school 
?P, e £ din & A nd > to a limited, extent,, the desire for changes in the way 
education is financed in Massachusetts. . . 

The model explaining the vote on Question 3 is conceptually 
similar to that estigatefl for Proposition 2~l/2, but is based on a 
substantially smaller subsample and, because the goals of the two tax 

limitation Measures differed, contains diff erent . variables measuring 

2 ~* 
expected outcomes. The smaller sample primarily reflects the fact 



that Wly a subset of all , respondents were asked what they thought 

would have happened to taxes and services if the measure had passed. 
The estimated equation contains 32 variables and is based on* the 315 
voters for whom full' information was available. 



1 

This is interesting in light of preliminary findings that education 
budgets were cut back proportionately -more than other budgets during 

the firet year under the proposition. See Katherine L. Bradbury and 
Helen F.> Ladd, with Claire Christ others on } "Proposition 2 1/2: 
Initial Impacts." 



2 

Because Question 3 would have limited the growth of state and local 
taxes rather than actually reducing th^m, detailed information on 

expected cutbacks in specific services or on expected increases in 
efficiency was not collected. Likewise, because the measure did not 
restrict the power of local school conimi^tees, respondents were not 
asked how Question 3 would affect voter ^control. 

3 

■For the complete Question 3 voting model, see Appendix A. The 
characteristics of the subsample on which the model is based are 

described in Appendix C of Ladd and Wilson, "Proposition 2 1/2: 
Explaining the Vote." 

• 2.39 
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The full Question 3 model includes seven^ education-related 
variables. Although the equation explains the vote relatively well, 
many of the variables are statistically insignificant. 1 Of these 
seven education-related variables, only one— the expectation that 
Question ^3 would have l^d to more school spending — is statistically 
significant'. The coefficient of this variable implies that those who 
^xpected Question 3 to lead to more school spending were 19 percentage 
points more likely to vote "yes" than those who did not expect this 
outcome. Additional evidence that supporters of Question 3 viewed the 
measure as a way of expanding, rather than limiting, the resources 
available to local public schools is based on a relatively large but 
statistically insignificant coefficient that people preferring cuts in 
education s-pending were more likely than others to vote against the 
measure. 



The following expectations variables all enter the Question 3 
voting model with large positive and statistically significant 
coefficients: the expectation of state tax reform, ,of slower growth 
in property taxes, and slower growth in total taxes and spending. 
Thus, the conclusion emerges that supporters of Question 3 were in 
favor of slower growth of property and total taxes while at the, Same 
time they favored increased education spending. 

Finally, the equation shows that even after controlling for their 
preferences ,and expectations, local public sector ^employees were 
substantially more likely than private sector employees to. support 
Question, 3. Similarly, the equation suggests that voters with a 
household member employed in locaf public? schools 'were more likely 
than private sector e^loyees. to support Question 3. The statistical 
insignificance of this result should not be taken too seriously; only 



1 Using a cutoff probability of 0.5, the equation correctly predicts 
the vote of 8C^ percent jpf the sample. This compares to the 53 
percent [(0.36) + (0.64) ] that would have been correctly predicted 
by chance or to the 64 percent that would have been correctly 
predicted had a no vote been predicted for everyone. 
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12 of the 315 voters in the sample had a household* member working in 
local public schools.* 



Comparing the' models for Proposition 2 1/2 and Question 3, we 
conclude that sdpport for each measure came from groups of t^ie 
population holding very different views on education-related issues. 
This conclusion is reinforced by a simple comparison of the views of 
each measurers supporters (see Appendix Tables B-I through B-V). 'The 
suppprters of Question 3 typically expected the measure to lead to 
their" preferred outcome of more spending on education. Proposition 2 
1/2's supporters, in contrast, were more likely than Question 3 f s 
supporters to prefer lower levels of school services, to believe that 
local education is inefficiently provided and to expect Proposition^ 
1/2 to leaS to increased control over school spending. ^ , 

The passage of Proposition 2 1/2 and the defeat of Question 3, 
however, should not be interpreted as widespread disenchantment with 
local public education. Indeed, the next section shows that at the 
time of the election, the average Massachusetts household head wanted 
to maintain most types of education services at their current levels, 
did not perceive pervasive inefficiency in the delivery of education 
^.services, ahd was not dis.satisf ied with the way elementary and 
secondary education — other than that fo* special needs students — was 
financed. W* ^ 



1 * * • 

Looking at the larger sample of all those who voted on Question 3 
rather than those for whom complete data are available for the 
equation, we find that 53.2 percent of the 96 voters with a household 
member employed in education and 55.0 percent of the 121 voters with 
a household member working for local government voted in favor of 
Question 3. The comparable percentage^* for Proposition 2 1/2 are 
29.2 and 31.8 percelTfc, respectively. 
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III. VARIATIONS IN PREFERENCES ACROSS POPULATION SUBGROUPS 

While a majority of household heads were satisfied with most 
aspects pi education finance and service delivery, substantial* 

proportions were disenchanted with particular aspects. This section 
summarizes the education-related views of all survey respondents (both 

voters ' and non-voters), and documents differences among subgroups 

defined by socio-economic I V fiscal and ^ttitudinal 
1 

characteristics. 

^ The cross-tabular analysis presented below is well suited to the 
determination of which groups are most disenchanted with particular 

aspects of local public education. More complex multivariate analysis 
would be required, however, to explore why particular patterns emerge-. 

Thus, when we find that high income households are more likely *than 
low income households to want service .reductions, we do not know 

whether this is' because they are more likely to^be homeowners with 

large property tax burdens, they live- in communities with high 
i 

existing service levels, or they are better able to afford private 
sector alternatives. Thus, the purpose of the following discussion is 

to document patterns, leaving the more complicated task of sorting out 

/ 2 

motivationsto future research. 

i* ' . 

Service Levels . 

Only a "small iJroportion of all respondents wanted to reduce the 
level of any of the five education services included in the survey — 
public elementary and high school education; after school programs; 
special -education for children with learning disabilities; adult 
education; and state or community colleges. Table IV shows that the 
proportions wanting cutbacks range from' 11 percent for special 

*For a comparison of the views of those voting <** yes"" with those voting 
H no H on Proposition 2 1/2 and a comparison of views about education 
with those about other public services, see Ladd and .Wilson, 
"Proposition 2 1/2: Explaining the Vbte# H See also Appendix C of , 
this report for respondents 1 * expectations of how . Proposition 2 1/2 
would jrffect education, by demographic group. 

2- 

For a discussion of the .significance of differences between any two 
groups, see Appendix D. 
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. Table IV 



PREFERENCES FOR FIVE EDUCATION SERVICES* 
All Respondents 



Service /Type 



Percent of all respondents who want to:* 
Decrease Maintain the increase 

to r b service at the 

„seryicte current Je^el , service? 



BV1 / * • r 

Public Elementary and >j 
High School ' A 

Education . 17.1% 

After School Programs * 22.8 

Special Education \ 11.1 
Adult Educat,io\ 18. P 

State and Community 
Colleges and 

Universities - ; 17. 1 ^ 



44.3% 
46.2 
34.0 
54.4 



54*1 ■ 



38. 6% 
31.0 
54.9 
27.5 

^28.2 

W 



a- f } 

< Batffed on the question: m "Think about the services' prdvi4ed by the 
*state or , local go^rninent to residents of your townior r city. For 
• each service I read, please* tell me whether state or loaal* government 
should be* providing a lot less, a little less, the same amount, a 
little more, or a lot more of this service. Remember, if government 
provides less services state or Idfcal taxes will be reduced, and if 
government provides more 'services, state or local taxes will be 
increased. If the service is not available to residents in your city 
or town/ please let me t know. Let's begin with ( M X f d ITEM). Which 
n the first list describes how much more or less ("X'd" ITEM) 



phrase in tjie 

•state or f local government -should provi'de?* 



Includes those who want .tp decrease services "a little" and M a lot."' 

. * #• 

tcfei 
"a lot.' 



C Incluci^s those 'who want to increase services services H a little" ancT* 
M a lot." fc , l/ 
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education to 23'pyfcent for after school programs* "Because these 
percentages are so low, we begin our disaggregate analysis by looking 
" at variations in the proportions wanting to 'increase services. These 
proportions range from 2.8 percent for adult education p^^p percent 
for special education. 

* Table' V shows that the proportions of respondents wanting -more 
education services vary across the subgroups in most of the 
demographic categories examined. Women were substantially more likely 
than men, and non-whites more likely than whites, to want higher 
levels of each 'of the~five services. In contrast, the differences by 
religion are much smaller and less consistent across service types* 
In particular^ the evidence does not^upport the hypothesis that the 
availability of Catholic private schools makes Catholics less^ 
supportive than non-Catholics of public education. 

\ . 

*A clear pattern emerges by stage in lif e^cycle. In general, 
older households with no school-age children were less likely tj^» 
younger households to want more education^ser^ces.- In particuPFT 
less than a third of the older households with no children or of the 
"elderly wanted more of any service other than Special education. 
Interestingly,. greatesj^Bupport' for particular services came from the 
households that*' were likely to use the service in t£e near f.uture; 
households with i>r£-school children* were the most likely to want more 
public education, Rafter-school programs* and jgpecial education, and 

o 

"tjiose with children between 6 and 17 vere most likely to want more 
publicly supported higher education. 

- Overlapping the stage in life-*cycle categories are the service 
usage categories. As expected, those who report that members of their 
household use the service were more likely than non-users to support 
increases. The relative narrowness of some of these differences can 
-be explained in part by the life-cycle findings: "non-users" include 
many households who will use the service in the future. 
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Table V 

PREFERENCES FOR INCREASES IN FIVE EDUCATION SERVICES*' 1 * 
By Demographic Characteristics 



c 


Percent of respondents in each category who want to 
increase: v 


Public Ele- 
mentary and 
Secondary 
Education 


After 

School 

Programs 


Special 
Education 


Adult 
Education 


Public 
Colleges 


• 

Total 


38.6% 


* 

31. QX 


54.9% 


27-52 




Sex 






r 






Female 


" 44.6 


36.4 


57.5 


30.2 


31.6 


naxe 


32.5 


25.6 


52.3 


24.8 


24.9 


Race 


- 










Non-white ' ' 


54.7 


46.8 ■ 


66. f 7 


35.4 


41.1 


White 


37.5 


30. 0 

* 


54.2 


27.0 


' 27.-3 


Religion 








t 




Catholic 


39.4 


30.9 


58.3 


28.8 


28.8 


Jewish 


36.4 


32.2 


53.4 


18.0 


26.4 


Protestant 


36.4 


33.0 * 


51.0 


"28.5 


28.4 


Other, no 












religion 


,40.5 


27.6 . 


51.8 , 


25.3 


26.6* 


* 

Stage in Life f " 


* * 










Young, no 












children 


44.2 


36.9 ' 


64.5 


36.5 


32.9 


Children present, 












oldest <e 


-48.0. 


38.5 


66.7 


27.7 


27.9 


Children present, 












oldest 6rl7 - 


' 40.3 


30.7 


49.6 


24.5 


30.6 


Older, adults,- no 












dhildren 


31.5 


'27.6 


50.2 


25.^ 


24.9 


Elderly (60+) 












adults, no 










children 


28.2 


21.9 


50.7 


24.7 




Service Usage 






• 






Use thia^service 


-41,6 


32*4 


61.1 • 


32.9 


34.2 • 


Do not use this 












•erv£ce 


37.Q. 


30.6 


54.3 


26.1 


26.5 












J} 








t 
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Table V (continued) 

PREFERENCES FOR INCREASES IN FIVE EDUCATION SERVICES 3 >, b 
By Pemofiraphic Characteristics 

Percent of respondents £n each category who want to 

increase: c 

Public Ele- 
mentary and After 

Secondary School Special Adult Public 
Education Programs Education Education Colleges 



Education 



Less than high 



8chOOl cr 


48,1% 


40.5% 


65. 6% 


31. 5% 


.37.6% 


High school 


-> - -* 




** 




degree 


39.9 


30.0 


59.7 


3Q.5 


28.7 


Some college 


36.2 


30.9 


50.3 


26.9 


27.4' 


College degree 


35.2 


27.1 


49.4 


23.6 . 


'24.7 


Graduate school 


33.9 


30.1 


47.4 


22.3 


24.0 


Household Income 












Less than $10,000 
$10,000 to <$20,000 


50.3 


43.6 


71.2 


37.6 


35.2 


' 41.0 


34.8 


60. * 


28.3 


30.6 


$20,000 to <$30,000 


38.0 


26.7 


50.3 ^ 


27.6 


26.6 


$30,000 to. <$50,000, 


30.8 


25.4 


45.9' 


22.8 


24.5 


$50,000 or more 


30.9 


. 29.2 


43.3 " 


23.1 . 


14.5 


^Occupation of Household Head 










Professional 


36. 9 


30- 1 


sn 7 

Jv* / 


9 fk 9 


9 A 7 


Managerial 


34.4 


26.6 


47.6 


21.3 


24.1 


Clerical^, sales 


36.2 


32.1 


56.1 


' 28.6 


33.9 


Blue collar 


40.7 


29.7 


59.4 


29.7 4 


29.3 


Service 


50.5 


42.7 


69.5 


33.6 


32.0 


Not reported 


39.8 


36.3 


56.2 


31.0 


32.7 


Government Employee 












Educational 












employee 


49.5 


37.2 


48.9 


22.4 


. 34.8 


Loc'dl government 












employee 


45.4 


37.8 


53.8 


28.3 


26.7 


State government 












employee 


42.9 


38.9 


59.3 


29.1 


35.7 


Federal govern- 










ment employee 


40.3 


27.0 


62.5 


29.7 


38.6 


No local, state, or 












federal employees 












in household 


36.8 


29.7 


54.9 


27.6 


• 27.5 










> 


< 
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Table V (continued) 

PREFERENCES FOR INCREASES IN FIVE EDUCATION' SERVICES*'* 5 

By Demographic Characteristics ' *1 



Percent of respondents in each category who want to 
increase: 



• Public Ele- 






* * 





mentary and 


After 








Secondary 


'School 


< Special 


Adult 


Public 


Education 


Programs 


Education 


Education 


Colleges ' 

e 








• 






uwners« bcSo titan /da 


L '■■ 


■ 








AT PAMTMin^ f U n«f/> -1 

W* CUUiUlUllX U/ aVgi * 




25.3 


52.9 


23.1 


25.3 


uwners • /j* to siuua 












of community avg. 


34.7 


25.5 


43.0 


18.7 


24.7 














of community avg* 


30. 9 


")L 0 


*+ v/« O 


OA ^ 
ZD. J 


si** . 0 


Owners: 125% or more 












ox community avg. 


25.6 


20.3 




, 16.3 


17.2 


Owners: Taxes not 












reported 


37.2 


- 27.4 


53. 1 


31 . 9 


£. / . H ^ 


Renters: never owned, 




- 








no plans to own 


48.4 


44. 9 


65.2 


36.3 


33.6 " * 


Renters: Ever owned 


53.4 


39.2, 


6?. 6 


40.3 


38.6 


Renters: Plan to own 


45.0 ' 


30.8 


59.2 


29.2 


23.3 


Neither rent nor own 


27.9 


34.9 


67.4 


16.3 


23.2 


Political Ideology 












Very c conservative 


35.4% 


28. 9% 


56. 1% 


31. 6% 


23. 1% 


Fairly 












conservative 


36.8 


28.3 


50.0 


25.5 


25.4 


Middle of the 








road 


34.7 


27.8 


53.0 


23.6 


25.8 


Fairly liberal 


43.8 


36.5 


60.2 " 


31.2 


35.9 


Very liberal 
> 


£6.4 


51.0 


67.6 


40.8 


44.4 



Based on the question: "Think about the services provided by the state or 
local government to residents of your town or city. For each service I read, 
please tell me whether state or local government should be providing a lot 
less, a little less, the same amount, a little more, or a lot more of this 
service. Remember, if government provides less services state or local, taxes 
will be reduced, and if government provides more services, state or local 

taxes will be increased. If the service is not available to residents in 
your city or town, please let me know.' Let's begin with ("X f d ITEM). Which 

phrase in the first list describes how mu<*h more or l^ss ( M X f d" ITEM) state ■ 
or local government should provide?** 

^Each entry is the percentage of respondents that think there should be a "lot 
more 9 * or a "little more" of that ^particular service. Percentages are based 
on those responding to the question. 

c,, State government employee* includes county employees. 247 
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; .1 % tflth onl y few exceptions, support for higher levels of each 

service decreases both with the amount 'of education received by the 

p 

_ respondent and with household inconte. In addition, hoQseholds headed 
by managers are le&st likely and those from households headed by 

service workers are most likely to want' higher education service 
levels. 

Respondents from households having at le'ast one member employed 
by a local public School are more likely than other households to want 
higher levels of elementary and secondary, education. These 
respondents are no more likely than those from households having 
non-school state or local public employees, however, to want more of 
the other four 'education services. Interestingly, respondents living 
in households having a federal government employee have the highest 
probabilities of all groups of wanting more special education, adult 
education and publicly supported higher education. • . 



ERIC 



The tax share finding^ are roughly consistent with the hypothesis 
♦that respondents with low tax shares are more likely than w others to 
want higher service levels. Among .homeowners, the percentage wanting 
higher service levels generally decreases with the household's share 
of the tax burden, but the dif ferenfces* are small and the patterns are 
not consistent. Renters, particularly those who have no immediate 
* plans to purchase a home, were more likely than homeowners to want 
more of each service. Presumably, this group of renters believes that 
they pay little or no local property taxes. 

Finally, those who describe themselves as liberals express 
greater preference than others for increasing education services. 
Somewhat surprisingly, conservatives are no less likely and, in the 
case of special education and adult education, are more likely than, 
those claiming to be" middle-of-the-roaders to want to increase 
education services. 

Table VI looks at the other side of the coin, i.e., variations in 
desired cutbacks. In most cases, the patterns are the reverse of 
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Table VI . 

PREFERENCES FOR CUTTING BACK FIVE EDUCATION SERVICES 3 '* 5 
By Demographic Characteristics 



Percent of respondents in each category whc> want to 

cut back: ' 

Public Ele- * 
mentary and After 

Secondary School Special Adult Public 
Education Programs Education Education Colleges 



Total 



Sex 



17*1% 



22.8% 



TT7H" 



Female 


12. 6 


19.5 


6.9 


12.8 


13.8 


Male 


21.5 


26.0 


15.4 


23.4 


'21.4 


Race 












Non-white 


15.8 


17.0 


6.4 


15.6 


10.5 


White 


17.2 


23. .1 


11.4 


18.2 


' 18.2 


Kellgion 












uatnoiic 


15. o 


21^4 


10. 1 


18.5 


18.3 


jewisn 


id* y 


14.9 


11 / 

11.4 


21.4 


1 / Q 

14.9 


Protestant 


17 3 


93 ft 


11 9 


i *k q 


1 & C\ 

10. U 


Other, no 












religion 


21.8 


27.6 


14.1 


22.9 


19.8 


Stage in Life 






r 






Cycle - 












Young, no 












children 


13.9 


16.9 ■ 


9.0 


14.3 


15.1 


Children present, 












oldest <6 


13.6 


18.4 


5.6 


15.2 


18.0 


Children present, 












oldest 6-17 


16.9 


23.8 


13.2 


20.2 


■ 14.1 


Older adults, no 












children^ 


. 23.4 


26.3 


14.9 


21.3 


21.2 


Elderly (60+) 












adults, no 












children 


16.8 


27.4 


8.8 


16.0 


24.9 


Service Usage 












Use this service 


16.6 


18.4 


4.6 


13.0 


"l0.5 


Do not use this 


f 










service 


17.4 


23.8 


11.7 


19.4 


19.6 
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VI '(continued) 

?REFEREN6ES FOR CUTTING BACK FIVE EDUCATION SERVICES 3 » b 
By Demographic Characteristics 



Percent of respondents in each category who want to 

cut back: ^ 

Public Ele- : 
mentary and After 

Secondary School \ Special Adult Public 
Education Programs Education Education Colleges 



Education 
Less than high 

school }5.4% 
High School 

degree 18.2 

Some college ' 17.7 

College degree 16.4 

Graduate school 16.4 

Occupation of Household Head 



20. 5% 


6..7X 


12.8% 


14. 2% 


22.3 


6.4 


17.6 


r 17.8 


25.1 


11.4 


18.5 


15.5 


22.9 


17.0 


19.2 


21.5 


22.0 


19.1 


22.3 


18.9 



Professional 


13.6 


23.2 


14.8 


18.4 


18.4 


Managerial 


24.8 


24.2 


16.2 


24.7 


18.3 


Clerical, sales 


16.0 


19.2 


10.0 


13.8 


17.2 


Blue collar 


17.6 


24.8 


- 7.9 


16.7 


17.4 


Service 


8.6 


11.6 


1.0 


12.5 


15.0 


Not reported 


16.8* 


25.0 


9.3 


' 16.8 


18.0 


Government Employee 












Educational 












employee 


5.4» 


,17. 0 


20.2 - 


14.9 


' 11.2 


Local government 












employee 


14.3 


13.4.' 


10.1 


15.0 


12.1 


State government 












employee. 


14.3 


13.0~ 


11.1 


12.7 


21.4 


Federal govern- 












ment employee 


25.8 


30.2 


10.9 


31-. 3 


17.5 


No local, state, or 












federal employees 






« 






in household 


18.0 


24.2 


10*5 


18.1 


.18.6 


Household Income 








V 




Less than $10,000 
$10,000 to <$20,000 


12.6 


15.2 


3.8 


10.5 


• 16.4 


15.5 


18.9 


7.0 


13.2 


15.9 


$20,000 to <$30,000 


19.0 


26.7 


13.8 


19.9 


18.2 


$30,000 to <$50,000 


19.0 


26.8 


16.0 


25.1 


17.4 


$50,000 or more 


20.6 


21.5 


17.9 


24.6 


33.9 




4» 




* 
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Table VI (continued) 

PREFERENCES FOR CUTTING BACK FIVE - EDUCATION SERVICES* ' b 
* * By Demographic Characteristics ' 

Percent ot respondents in each category who want to 
increase: ' 

Public Ele- ! 2 

jnentary and After 

Secondary School Special m Adult Public 
Education Programs EducatioiT Education Colleges 

t 

Local Tax Share 
Owners: Less than 75% 

of community avg. 15. 8% 25.1% 8.6% 16. '4% 14.7% 

.Owners: 7£% to <100% 

of community avg. 19.8 26.4 . 14.3 25.6 21.0 

Owners: 100% to <125% , 

of community avg. 20:0 24.7* . 17.2 21.5 24.T 
Owners: >L25% of - 

• community avg. 21.5 27.3 18.6 ^24.9 21.9 
Owners: Taxes not 

reported ,26.1 . 25.2 12.8 18.9' 15.2 
Renters: never owned, 



no plans to own 


13.0 


13.1 


6.1 


8.6 


12.4 


Renters: Ever owned 


10.9 


16.8 


5.1 


12.2 


13.9 


Renters: Plan to own 


12.0 


26.1 


8.6 


16.7 


22.3 


Neither rent nor own 


14.6 


22.5 


0.0 


12.2 


7.5 


Eolitical Ideology 












Very conservative 


20.8 


28.1 


12.9 


23.3 


29.2 


Fairly conservative 


20.6 


28.8 


16.0 


23.7 


18.8 


Middlej,of the road 


17.5 


21.3 


11.1 


17.3 


15.6 


Fairly liberal- 


13.8 


18.6 


6.7 


13.2 


16.5 


Very liberal 


5.9 


14.7 


1.0 • 


10.2 


12.1 



a» ■ c 
Based on the question: "Think about the services provided by the state or 
local government to residents of your town or city. For each service I read, 
please tell me whether state or local government should be providing a .lot 
less, a little less, the same ainount, a little more, or a lot more of this 
service. Remember,, if government provides less services state or local taxes 
will be reduced, and if government provides more services, state or local 
taxes will be increased. If the service is not available to residents in 
your city or, town, please let me know. Let f s- begin with ("X f d ITEM). Which 
phrase in the first list describes how much more or less (I'd" ITEM)* state 
or local government should prpvide?" 

b 

Each entity, is the percentage of -respondents that think there should be a 
^little Jess w or a "lot less" of that particular service. Percentages are 
based on those responding to the question. 

c "St»te £ove?OMnt employee" include* county employee*. ■ 



of those for desired increases. Support for cutbacks is higher among- 
respondents who are male, white, better educated or conservative than 
among those who are female, non-white, less well educated or liberal. 
In addition, support for cutbacks is higher among respondents whose 
households are older with no children, do not use the service, are' 
headed by a managerial worker, have higher household income, and own 
their own home, compared with respondents who are young, use the 
service, whose household head is a service worker, have low incomes, 
or who rent. 



Not surprisingly, only five percent of respondents in households 

f 

with a worker in the local public schools wanted to reduce elementary 
and' secondary education services. At the same time, however, 20 
percent of these respondents — in contrast to 10 percent of other 
groups — wanted to reduce special education. As shown below, part of 
this difference in views about special education may reflect differing 
'perceptions of how efficiently the services are provided. More 
generally, these findings indicate 'that at least some educational 
employees would like to reverse the recent trend of growth in special 
education services at the expense of regular education. 

Spending Levels 

This section looks at desired changes in spending for local 
public education, in contrast to desired changes in service levels. 
The next section then discusses respondents' perceptions of the link- 
between spending and service levels. 

Table VII shows that 44 percent of the respondents wanted to 
decrease school spending, 36 percent wanted to keep it the same, and 
20- percent .wanted to increase it. Thus, a relatively large 
proportion of Massachusetts household heads, including the "middle" or 
average respondent, -was content with the pre-Proposition 2 1/2 level 
of school spending. At the same time, 'almost half the respondents 
wanted lower spending even though, as discussed above, a- much smaller 
proportion Wanted to reduce service levels. 



^Respondents could indicate desired increases or«decreaaes from 1 to 100 
percent. "Keeping spending the same" is equivalent to zero percent desired 
change. 252 



Tablp VH 

DESIRED CHANGES IN SPENDING AND TAXES FOR LOCAL PUBLIC SCHOOLS 8 
By Demographic Characteristics 



Increase 
20.0% 



Local School Spending ShouTcT 



Stay the Same 



Decrease 



Total 
Sex 

Female 
Male 

Race 

Non-white 
Jfhite 

Religion 
Catholic 
.Jewish 
Protestant 
Other, no 
religion 

Stage in Life 

Cycle 
Young, no 

ohildren 
Children present, 

oldest <6, 
Children present, 

oldest 6-17*^ 
Older adults, no 

children 
Elderly (60+) 
* adults, no 

children 

Service Usage 
Children in public 

schools 
No children in 

public schools 

Education 
Less than high 

• school 
High School 

degree 
Some college 
College degree 
Graduate school 



21.7 
L8.4 



35.4 
19.0 



18.5 
23.9 
19.6 

24.1 



*34.4 
25.6 
19.7 
11.0 

8.3 

20 A 
19.9. 

23.0 

16.9 
20.6 

20.6 
25.0 



35.6Z 



36.8 
34.3 



30.2 
35.9 



34.0 
40.2 

37.5 
35.4 



38.1 
35.6 
36.2 
33.7 

33.2 

35.0 
°35~.9 

32.0 

35.1 
36.3 

37.4 
38.3 



44.42 



41.4 
47.3 



3414 
45.0 



47.6 
35.9 

42.9 



40.5 



27.6 
38.9 
44.2 
55.2 

58.5 

44.7 s 
44.2 

50.0 

48*0 
43.1 

42.1 
36.7 
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Table VII (continued) , 
DESIRED CHANGES IN 'SPENDING AND TAXES FOR LOCAL PUBLIC SCHOOLS* ' b 
By Demographic Characteristics 



^ Local School Spending- Should 

increase Stay the Same Decrease 



Household Income 

Less than $10,000 29.0% 

$10,000 to <$2Q,000 23.8 

$20,000 to <$30,(500 18*2 

$30,000 to <$50,000 12,0 

$50,000 or more 21.7 

Occupation of Household Head 

Professional 22.6 ' 

Managerial 14.8 

Clerical, sales 15.5 

Blue collar 21.6 

Service , 25.7 

Not reported 21.5 

* Government Employee 

Educational 

employee 20.2 

Local government 

employee *21.0 

State government 

• employee 0 17.5 

Federal govern- 
ment employee 15.4 

No local, state, or 
federal employees 

in household 20.3 

Local Tax Price 
Owners: Less than 75% 

of community avg. 16.0 
Owners: 75% to <100% 

of community avg. 12.0 
Owners: 100% to <125% 

of community avg. 10.9* 
Owners: 125% or more 

of community avg. 11.9 
Owners: Ncl taxes 

reported ^ 17.7 

Renters: Never owned, 

no plans to own 31.6 

Renters: -^ver owned 36:4 

Renters: Plan to own 25. § 

Neither. rent nor own 16.3 



37.9% 
32.4 

33.4 
41.9 

33.3 



37.3 
35.0 
41.5 
31.0 
37.1 
36.2 



41.5 
27.7 
38.6 
36.9 

35.7 

33.3 
34.3 
36.6 
33.0 



35.4 



39.8 
32.4 

33.3 
46.5 



33.1% 
43.8 

48.4 
46.2 

44.9 



40.1 
50.2 
43.0 
47.5 

37.1 
42.3 



38.3 
51.3 
43.9 
47.7 

44.0 

47.6 
52.2 
52.6 

53.7 
46.0 



28.5 
31.2 

,48.8 
37.2 
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Table VII (continued) 
DESIRED CHANGES IN SPENDING AND TAXES FOR LOCAL PUBLIC SCHOOLS*** 
By Demographic Characteristics 



Local School Spending Should 
Increase Stay the Same Decrease 



Political Ideology 

Very conservative 19. 3% 

Fairly conservative 15,8 

Middle of the road 17. 7 

Fairly liberal 25,7 

Very liberal 37,9 



30.4% 
30.8 

37.6 
36.5 
36.9 



50.4% 
53.5 
,44.6 
37.8 
25.2 



Based on the question: "Compared to what the state government now spends, by 
what percentage, if any, would you like to see state government taxing and 
spending increase or decrease? You may answer any percent increase or 
decrease from 1% to '100% or Niell me you want it to stay the same. And by 
what percentage, if any, would you like to see local government taxing and 
spending increase or decrease'. And by what percentage, if any, would you 
like to-see local public school taxes an& spending increase or decrease?" 

Percentages are* based on those responding to the question and total to 100% 
across rows. ^ 



State government employee" includes county employees. 
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At least 'half the respondents in each of the* following groups 



wanted lower school spending: 

older households with no children, including the elderly; 
respondents with less than a high school degree; 
households headed by someone 'in a managerial position; 
htusehqlds with a local government employee; 3 
households with local tax shares greater than 7.5 feragit of 
the pommunity average; and 

• respondents who are * fairly" or "very" conservative. 

«» 

The findings confirm that stage in life-cycle is an important 
determinant of opposition to public school spending, with young 
childless households providing the least opposition and older 
households the most. In addition, respondents in households including 
local school employees are less likely than those in households with 
or without other public sector employees to want less school spending. 
This could reflect either ^ above-average preferences for school 
^spending* among this group or concern that their household incomes 
would be adversely affected by spending reductions. Concern about 
public sector jobs may also account for the large fraction of 

non-school local. public sector employees who want spending reductions; 
cutbacks in school spending may allow local government to maintain 
non-school spending and jobs at current levels. 



Perceptions of Inefficiency 

Respondents' perceptions of n inefficiency , can partially reconcile 
their apparently inconsistent desires to reduq^ spending but not 
service levels. We measure , these perceptions as the percentage by 
which respondents believe spending can bet reduced without appreciable 
reductions in service levels. Table VIII reports the results in 
summary form* The first number in each entry indicates the percentage 
of respondents who believe .that spending cuts of less than five 
ptffcent would significantly affect service levels, "rile larger this 
number, the greater the*proportion of respondents who believe the 
Service is provided efficiently. The second number in each entry 
represents the percentage of respondents who believe that spending 
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Table VIII jf*' 



BELiEFS THAT SPENDING CAN BE CUT WITHOUT AFFECTINQ THE QUALITY OR QUANTITY * 
OF VARIOUS EDUCATION SERVICES s> POSSIBLE CUTBACKS OF LESS THAN 5 PERCENT/ 
POSSIBLE CUTBACKS OF 15 PERCENT OR MORE * 



Total 
Sex 

Female 
Hale 

Race 

Non-white 
White 

Religion 
Catholic 
Jewish 
Protestant- 
Other, no 
religion 

Stage in Life 
Cycle . 7 
Young, no 

children 
Children present, 

oldest <6 
Children present, 

oldest 6-17 
Older idiots, no 

chiwren 
Elderiy (60+) 

adults, no 

children 

Service Usage 
Use this sen/ice 
Do not use this . 
service' . 

Education 
Less than high 

school 
High School 

k degree 
me cortege 
College degree 
Graduate school _ 



By Demographic Characteristics 



Public fcLLe- : ' ; 

mentary and' After 

Secondary School Special Adult * Public 

Education Programs Education Education Colleges 

P%/>15% % * <5%/>15% - $%/>15% <5%/>f5% _ <5%/£15% 



38%/37% 



41/36 
36/39 



.41/35 
38/38 



36/39 
45/29 
42/35 

18/40 , 



43/33 
41/34, 
38/37 
33/46 



39/37 



38/37^ 
39/38 



42%/34% 58%/2-2% 
58/22 



42/36 
42/33 



39/39 
42/34 



40/*ft 
43/31 
46/28 

42/40 



f 

58/22 



'45/35 " 




2/39 

36/41 
36/45' 
42/35 
42/32 



Y 



.36/39 
46/34 
46/27 
48/31 



32/46 
31/43 



60/22 
58/22 



56/22 
60/16 
59/22 

60/23 



34/45 
31/45 



. 38/38 

i ', ' 
34/46 




39/37 58/26 , r 



58/21 
58/21 

57/21 
59/23 
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, 29747 

27/49 
3^/44 

35/40 
38/37 



35/41 
34/40 



35/3 
35/41 



31 M 4 
39/33. 

38/37 
39/37 



36/38 
27/43 
35/40 
36/40 

37/45' 



41/36 
p/42 

34/46 ' 

32/44 
36/37 

36/37 
38/37 



r 
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Table VIII (continued) 

t BELIEFS THAT SPENDING CAN BE CUT WITHOUT AFFECTING THE QUALITY OR QUANTITY 
^ ' , OF VARIOUS EDUCATION- SERVICES: (continued) 

; By Demographic Characteristics 

Public Ele- ~ 
tnentary and. After 

Secondary ' School Special Adult ' Public 

Education Programs' Education Education Colleges ^\ 

<5%/>15% ' <5-%/>15% <5%/>15% <5%/>15% <5%/>15% 



ERIC 



Household Income . 
Less than $10,000 ' 
$10,000 to <$20,000 
$20,000 to <$30,000 
$30,000 to <$50,000 
$50,000 or .more 



46/35^^ -43/39% 



37/38 
37/39 
39/38 
32/43 



Occupation of Household Head 



Professional" 
Managerial 
'Clerical, sales 
Blue collar 
Service 

Not reported ^ 

Government Employee 
'Educational 
• employee > 
Local government 

employee 5 
State government 

employee 
Fed^xal •govern- 
. ment employee 
No 'local, state, or 

federal employees 

in household 



382/35% 
34/38 
41/36 
40/38 

41/39 
37/40 



48/31 
35/45 
46/39 



45/36 



37/37 



Local Tax Pistce , 
Owners: Less than 75% , 

of community avg. 40/31 
Owners: 75% to <100% 
, of community avg. 34/39 
Owners:. 1.00% to <125% 
. of community a'vg. 33/42 
Owners: 125% or more 

of community avg. 30743 
Owners: Taxes nO^ * <~ 
reported 35/35 

"■ . . h 



41/34 
42/35 
44/31 y 
-34/40 



MX/32%" 
.44/31- 

41/32 

39/38 

35/40 
43/36 



61/24% 

60/19 

57/23 

57/22 

41/32 



56%/23% 
57/22 
57/22 
63/19 

52/24 
57/14 



51/28 56/27 
45/34 „ 59/24 
57/18 67/19 ' 

38/37 '66/19- ' 

4*1/35^ • *"57/22r ) 



A0/29 
39/32- 

. 43/34 -" 
41/35' 
S6/35 



' ' ^60/16 
56/23 

51/25 

AS 

48/25 
58/17 



37/43% ' 
30/46 • 
28/46 
34/43' 
30/46 



• ' 41/43% 

33/42 
, 37/38 
28/43 



31%/42% 34%/37% 
34/44. 34/40 

. 34/42 ?t ' 38/35' 
' 30/46. -V 36/44 



26/53 
31/49 



33/45: 

37/44 
29/48 



26/47 
31/45 

30/42 
30/44 

J 

32/42 



•32/48 
34/44 



40/35 
33/39*' 
51/44* 
38/42 



31/44 ' 34/41 



36/37 
29/41 

,31/45 
31/39 
39/34 
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Table VIII (continued) 




BELIEFS THAT S RENDING CAN BE CUT WITHOUT AFFECTING THE QUALITY OR QUANTITY OF 
' VARIOUS EDUCATION SERVICES: (continued) 

By Demographic* Characteristics 



Public Ele- 










mentary and 


After 








Secondary 


School 


Special 


Adult 


Public 


♦ Education 


Programs 


Education 


Education 


Colleges 1 


<-5Z/>15% 


<5%/>15% 


- <5%/>15% 


<5%/>15% 


<5%/^15% ' 



Local frax Price -(continued) Q 
Renters; never owned, 

no plans to own 47%/31% 
Renters: Ever owned 39/35 
Renters: Plan JtfT&m 37/43, 

' • £ \ 

Neither rent nor own 

Political Ideology 
Very conservative 
Fairly .conservative 
Middle of fehe road 
Fairly liberal 
Very liberal 



43%/30% 

41/34 

38/45 

51>28 



57%/21% 

60/21 

58/22 

67/14 



33%/41% 

27/43 

31/43 

53/33 



36Z/37Z 

34/39 

32/41 

42/28 



35/44 


35/47 


49/30 


' 29/48 


27/50 


34/43 


38740 


53/27 . 


31/48 


" 33/44 


37/37 


42/31 


58/21 


29/44 


34/38 


43/31 s 


48/28 


64/16 


35/39 


37/39 


51/25 > * 


' 51/29 


69/13 „ 


36/43 


47/29 



a. 

Basfed on the questions: "By what percentage, if any, do y<^u think government 
eould cut back spehtflhg on . without significantly affecting the quality 
or amount: of service provided? " And by what percentage, if any, do you think 
state- government could cut taxes and spending without significantly cutting 
the*amount of services? J Overall, by what percentage, if any, do you think 
your local government could cut^taxes and spending without significantly 
cutting the amount of servicej^TP 

b Each entry has two numbers. The number to the left^o^ the slash is t;he 
percentage of respondents who believe that spending cuts of 5% or more would 
significantly affect the quality or amount of service provided. The number 
to the right of the slash is the percentage of respondents who believe 
spending for that service could be cut by 15% or more without significantly 
affecting the quality or amount of service provided. Percentages are based 
on those' responding to the question. NA means that the question. was not 
asked. - r 



'State government employee" includes county employees. 
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could be cut. by 15 percent.gr more without reducing service levels. 
Hence, the larger this second number, the greater the proportion of 
respondents who perceive extensive inefficiency and waste.* 

Previous analysis haa shown that respondents perceived less 

inefficiency and waste in the provision of education services than in 

2* 

the provision of overall local or overall state services. Despite 
this, at least one in three respondents thought spending on four of 
the five education services could be reduced by 15 percent or more 
without affecting services. • In the case of special education, only 
one in five (22 percent) held this view, while six in ten (58 percent) 
believed spfchding cuts of five percent or more wotjld reduce service 
levels. * , 

/ 

The clearest pattern emerges with respect to political ideology. 
Those who are conservative are consistently more likely than those who 
are liberal to perceive inefficiency 'and waste, and in many cases the 
differences are large. Forty-four percent of those who say they arfe 

^ "very"^ conservative, in contrast to 25 percent of those who say they 
„ are "vex^r" .liberal, thought spending 'on elementary and secondary 

education could be t cut by 15 percent or more without service 

reductions. 

r 

* 

Not surprisingly, respondents in households with a worker in 
the local public school are the least likely to perceive inefficiency 
in school operations. these . respondents are more likely than other 
groups, however, to perceive inefficiency in the provision of special 
education. Thia provides additional evidence of the conflict between 
x regular and special education. A similar conflict appears between 



^this measure -of perceived inefficiency is flawed to the extent that 
tespondents who wanted to shift to private provision or more user 
charge , financing of a publicly provided service^ reported that they** 
believed spending could be cut withaut«service cuts. This limitation 
should be kept in mind when interpreting the results for adult 
education and public colleges. > * 

2 

See Ladd and Wilson, Proposition 2 1/2: Explaining the Vote." 
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gchool and non-school local government: operations; respondents in 
households with a municipal employee are much more likely than all 

other groups to believe that local public schools are inefficiently 
run* 

Patterns across th€™^other demographic categories are suggestive 
though not always consistent across service .types* -To summarize , -more 
than two out of five respondents in each of the* following groups 
believes that spending in elementary and secondary schools can be cut 
back by 15 percent or more without service reductions: 

• non-elderly older households with no children; 
. • respondents with some college education; 

• households with a non-school local government employee; 

• households with inGome greater than $50,000; and 

• respondents who consider themselves "fairly" or -> M very" 
conservative. 

These are therefore .the groups most commonly disenchanted with the 

operation of local public schools. • • 
v 

i 

Education Finance 

As noted in Section I, elementary and secondary education is 
financed heavily by local pqgperty taxes in Massachusetts while state 
and community colleges are financed primarily by state taxes an4 x 
tuitions. In this section we ^xamine how respondents would like to 

alter these financing arrangements. The findings are based on 
yesponses to a question about whether respondents wanted to continue 
£he current financing arrangement for each education service or 
whether ^hey wanted to see a^reater share of the money come from 

local property taxes; state income taxes, state sales taxes, user fees 
or some other source.* 

* 

Table ,IX ' shows that preferences for changes in financing 
arrangements dif fer\across the five education services. More than 
three-quarters of the respondents wanted to change the way public 
elementary and secondary education is financed _ in the state, but 



Respondents were not told yhat proportion of: any of the services itas 
currently financed with property taxes. 261 



Table IX 

PREFERENCES FOR SHIFTING MORE OF THE FINANCING OF VARIOUS EDUCATIONAL SERVICES TO LOCAL OR STATE TAXES OR USER FEES a ' b ' c 

By Demographic Characteristics 



Public Elementary 
& Secondary Educ* 
Shift more to; 
Local State User 
Taxes Taxes Fees 



After School 
Programs 
Shift more to; 
Local State User 
Taxes Taxes Fees 



Special 
Education 



Shift more to; 
Local State User 
Taxes Taxes Fees 



Adult 
Education 



Shift more to; 
Local State User 
Taxes Taxes Fees 



Total 34% 
Sex 

Female 32 

Male 36 

Race 

Jlon-white 26 
White 36 

Religion ^ 

Catholic 36 

Jewish 33 

Protestant 32 
Other, no 

religion 31 

Stage in Life 

Cycle 
Young, no 

children 34 
Children preseift, 

oldest <6 35 
Children present, 

oldest 6-17 36 
Older adults, no 

children 31 
Elderly (60+) 

adults, no 

children * ,34 



36% ^ 7% 



38 
36 



3,9% 192 20% 



15% 60% 



39 
39 



18 
21 



23 
18 



15 
T5 



6q 

62 



6% 



6 
6 



20% 27% 32% 



21 
20 



25 
27 



31 
33 



Public 
Colleges 



Shift more to; 
Local State User 
Taxes Taxes Fees 



3% 58% 21% 



5 
2 



•41 


3 


29 


30 


15 


18 


51 


8 


18 


31 


16 


5 


J / 


7 




1 Q 




15 


61 


6 


20 


26 


33 


3 


36 


7 


42 


21 


19 


15 


62 


» 

5 


23 


26 


31 


4 


39 


5 


34 


18 


20 


16 


62 


3 


19 


23 


42 


4 


37 


7 i 


40 


16 


21 


17 


55 


7 


20 


26 


31 


4 


40 


- 9 


32 


21 


24 


11 


66 


7 


14 


^28 


36 


1 
















) 










46 


5 


' 35 


\ 24 


.20 


11 


69 


6 


20 


26 


39 


4 


36 


8 


39 


' 22 


. 23 


24 


55 


4 


18 


29 


30 


3 


34 


■ 7 

* 


42 


16 


21 


15 


60 4 


6 


22 


23 


35 


3 


38 


11 


36 


21 


21 


13 ' 


62 


7 


18 


29' 


30 


2 


29 


6 


42, 


16 


18 


17 


55 


^6 


23 


-•28 


21 


4 



58 
58 



61 
58 



59 
61 
56 

57 



60 
54 
57 
61 

58 



19 

22 



16 
21 



20 
18 
20 

24 



19 
29 
22 
19 

16 



i 

u> 
i 
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I • Table IX (continued) . 

PREFERENCES FOR SHIFTING MORE OF THE FINANCING OF VARIOUS EDUCATIONAL SERVICES TO LOCAL OR STATE TAXES OR USER FEES a » b » c 

By Demographic Characteristics 





Public Elementary 
& Secondary Educ» 


After School 
Programs 


Special - 
Education 


Adult 
Education 


rUDHC 

Colleges 


3 


Shift more to: 


Shift more to: 


Shift more to: 


Shift more to: 


, Shift more to: 


Local State User 
Taxes Taxes Fees 


Local State User 
Taxes Taxes Fees 


Local State User 
Taxes Taxes Fees 


Local State User 
Taxes Taxes Fees 


Local State User 
Taxes Taxes Fees 



Service Usage 
Use this service 
Do not use this 
service 

4 

Education 
Less than high 

school 
High School 

degree 
Some college 
College degree 
Graduate school 



37% 



33 - 



29 

33 
37 
38 
34 



35% 
38 

50 

36 
n34 
36 
35 



Occupation of Household Head 

Professional 32 36 

Managerial 37 34 

Clerical, sales 30 37 

Blue collar 38 37 

Service 21 47 

Not reported 36 36 



Government Employee 

Educational 
employee 

Local government 
employee 

State government, 
employee 

Federal govern- 
ment employee 

No local, state, or 
federal employees 
in household 




6% 
8 



43% 19% 6% 



18% 63% 2%. 20% 27% 30% 



2% 66% 18% 



8 
7 
8 
8 



7 
10 
7- ' 
6 
9 
6 



26 

41 
43 
44 
32 



37 
42 
36 
41 
44 
37 



20 


6 


15 


60 


6 


21 


26 


33 


4 


56 

• 1 


22 


33 


16 


15 


61 


5 


21 


1 35 


. 22 


5 


57 


17 


'20 


20 


19 


57 


5 


20 


29 


31 


4 


56 


22 


15 


20 


14 


61 


7 " 


19 


23 


36 


2 


58 


23 


15 


23 


14 


62 


6 


23 


21 


37 


4 


61 


\ 20 


17 


22 


18 


64 


7 


17 


24 


33 


2 


60 


18 


19 


22 


12 


61 




19 


23 


34 


3 


.62 


18 


15 


26 


19 


57 ' 


— 8- 


23 


19 


41 


2 


'58 


24 


21 


22 


12 


59 


6 


17 


28 


32 


3 


58 


21 


22 


17 


18 


63 


3 


20 


31 


28 


4 


57 


21 


19 


18 


14 


59 


9 


25 


30 


. 28 


8 


55 


15 


23 


16 


12 


62 


6 


19 


29 


27 


3 


54 


22 



26 


41 


9 


36 


23 


20 


12 


56 


7 


25 


22 


31 

* 


2 


64 


14 


37 


37 


7 


46 


16 


17" 


20 


56 


4' 


26 


" 19 


33 » 

< 


3 


55 


22 


23 • 


.46 


7 


33 


21 


23 


5 


72 


4 


20 


36 


42 " 


5 


59 


20 


28 


44 


,12 


29 


22 


27 


15 


57 


12 


17 


23 


35 


2 


61 


25* 


35 


36 


7 


40 


19 


20 


. 16 


61 


6 


20 


27 


32, 


4 


58 


21 
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Table IX (continued) 



PREFERENCES FOR SHIFTING MOflE OF THE FINANCING OF VARIOUS EDUCATIONAL SERVICES TO LOCAL OR STATE TAXES OR USER FEES a > b > c 



By Demographic Characteristics 



Public Elementary 
& Secondary Educ. 


After School 
Programs 


Special 
Education 


Adult 
Education 


Public 
Colleges 


Shift more to: 


Shift more to: 


Shift more to: 


Shift more to: 


Shift more to: 


Local State User 
Taxes Taxes Fees 


Local State User 
Taxes Taxes Fees 


Local State User 
Taxes Taxes Fees 


Local State User 
, Taxes Taxes Ffees 


Local State User 
Taxes Taxes Fees 



Household Income 
































Tjiqq f-Vian £10 OOO 

^wc o o l nan yiU) uuu 


112 


Any 


At 




JO/. 


* 

18% 


14% 


60% 


"7 e/ 

7% 


% 22% 


30% 


29% 


5% 


58% 


18% 


£10 000 to 




























<£20 000 


J X 


1Q 


& 

0 






1 7 
1 / 


i s 
1j 


en 


c 
D 


18 


30 


29 


4 


58 


18 






























<£30 000 


/ 11 
33 


1ft 
JO 


Q 
0 


A 0 


1 7 
1 / 


on 


1 J 


c c 
OD 


5 


19 


24 


33 


3 


55 


23 


£30 000 tn 


























<$50,000 0 




31 


ro 


41 


15 


26 


18 


57 


7 


Z J 


LL 


j i 


j 


fit 


IS 


$50,000 or more 


34 


35 


7 


40 


16 


28 


17 " 


52 


12 


19 


21 


39 


2 


62 


■,26 


Local Tax Share 








r 
























Ownerp: Less than 
































75% of — 
































community avg. 


31 


39 


4 


39 


15 


19 


15 


57 


5 i 


16 


26 


32 


3 


54 


18 


Owners: 75% to 






















* 




f 






<100% of 
































community avg. 


39 


28 


8 


45 


13 , 


2-1 


15 


61 


4 


20 


21 


36 


3 


56 


22 


Owners: 100% 






























to <125% of 
































community avg* 


37 


36 


8 


37 


15 


24 


17 


57 


3 


25 


24 


26 


2 


60 


21 


Owners: 125% 




























or mote of 
































community avg* 


'27 


35 


9 


41 


11 


24 


15 


•52 


9 


23 


22. 


33 


2 


.54 


26 


Owners: Taxes not 








I 




\ 
















reported 


37 . 


35 


4 


34 


22 


21 


18 


63 


3 


19 


30 


29" 


2' 


58 


18 



I 

u> 

00 
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Table IX (continued) 

PREFERENCES FOR SHIFTING MORE OF THE FINANCING OF VARIOUS EDUCTIONAL SERVICES TO LOCAL OR STATE. TAXES OR USER FEES 3 ' 

By Demographic Characteristics 



Public Elementary 
& Secondary Educ* 
Shift more to: 
Local State User 
Taxes Taxes Fees 



After School 
Programs 
Shift more to: 
Local State User 
Taxes Taxes Fees 



Special 
Education 



Shift more to: 
Local State User 
Taxes Taxes Fees 



Adult 
Education 



Shift more to: 
Local State User 
Taxes Taxes Fees 



Public 
Colleges 



Shift more to: 
Local State User 
Taxes Taxes Fees 



Local Tax Share (continued) 
Renters: never 
owned, no 



■ plans to own 
< Renters: Ever 


30% 


45% 


67. 


32% 


30% 


18% 


15% 


61% 


7% 


17% 


• 31% 


30% 


6% 


56% 


15% 


owned 
Renters:, Plan 


35 


38 


7 


39 


25 


15 


12 


67 


5 


21 


25 


36 


3 


67 


17 


to oWn 


32 


24 


11 


37 


32 


20 


13 


50 


9 


. 15 


30 


28 


6 


43 


23 


Neither rent 
































nor own 


44 


-40 


5 


42 


21 


16 


9 


65 


' 7 


' 26 


25 


33 


2 


63 


23 



Political Ideology 
Very conservative 33 
Fairly 
conservative 34 
'Middle of the road 36 
Fairly .liberal 35 
Very liberal 25 



35 


6 


35 


18 


24 


11 


63 


9 


38 


9 


37 


I 23 


20 


14 


59 


6 


36 


6 


43 


18 


20 


16' ' 


60 


6 


36 


8 


' 40 


16 


21 


15 


63 


4 


49 


8 


. 31 


- 2flr 


16 


18 


63 


5 



17 

22 
21 
20 
15 



26 

28 
25 
22 
37 



34 


3 


55 


27 


31 


3 


60 : 


20 


32 


,3 


r57 


21 




4 


55 


22 


24 


_-3 


65 , 


12 



Wd. on 'the question: "For each service I read, would you like to keep the financing the way it now is or to-see a 
greater share off the money come from local property taxes,' from state income taxes, fL/state sales taxes ox a 
greater share from fees paid by users off the service?" % taxes, ot a 

b ' \ ' 

Percentages are calculated for respondents who answered each question. - • 

• J State taxes include , income taxes and sales taxes. 
d,, State government employee" includes county employees. 
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surprisingly, only a third (36 percent) wanted to increase the share 
financed by state taxes while another third wanted to increase 
reliance on the local property tax* Strongest support for increased 
state financing came from those with less than high school education, 
heads -of young households with no children* non-whites, low income 
households,' renters who have never owned and have no immediate plans 
to* own, and - those who describe themselves as very liberal. 
^Surprisingly, homeowners on average were lefts likely than renters to 
prefer more reliance on state taxes. Strongest support for increasing 
the property tax share of public school finance came from Catholics, 
whites, and both managerial /and blue-collar households. 

With respect to the financing of after school programs, four ia 
ten respondents wanted to rely more heavily on local property taxes, 

two in ten wanted to shift some of the burden to state taxes, and 
another two in ten want to increase ' reliance on user fees. Respon- 
dents with less than a high school degree, non-whites, and renfters — 
especially those who have never owned and have no immediate plans to 

own — are more likely than others to prefer ^a ^higher sjtate share, 
Whites, women, respondents in pink- and white-collar households, in 

households with above average local tax shares and incomes above 
$30,000, and those who describe themselves as very conservative are 
more likely than others' to prefer a shift to user fees. 
« 

Six in ten respondents jfant to increase the state share of 
special education financing. Support for state financing of special 
education is similarly high a&ross all groups, although it increases 
as the respondents' education increases, , and is greater among whites 

than non-whites and among respondents in young households with no 
children than in other household types. 

4 s 

Three in ten respondents wanted to increase the users' share of 
financing for adult education* The strength of this preference 

o 

increases with the respondents' education and household income. It jts 
weakest among the* elderly, non-whites, managerial households, and 



those who descrrbe themselves as very, liberal. One in four 
respondents wanted increase the state share of financing for adult 
education* ^Interest in this type of change exhibits, the opposite 
pattern across income and education groups than that for user charges; 
the less educated and the poor are more likely than other k^a-^<ant a 
larger state share* Support for this change is weakest among y j4«kfs 
arid professional and managerial households*. 




Nearly six in ten respondents wanted to increase the state share 

of financing for public higher education while two in * ten wanted lo 

A* , 

increase tuitions and -fees. Support for increasing the state share 
came equally from al^l groups. Support for increasing tuitions and 
fees was greatest among young .household ^jieads with pre-school 
children, high income hduseholds, and those who describe themselves as 
vety conservative. ' 

" r \ - ■ • ■ 

IV. CONCLUSION - * * • ■ 



Respondents 1 views on education-related issues help to explain 

the voting outcomes on Proposition rt 2 1/2, which requires dramatic 

) 

reductions in property taxes, and on -Question 3, which would, have 
'required increased state aid for education. The passage of the former 
and the defeat of the latter shotttd not be interpreted as ^evidence 
that Massachusetts voters were relmJcing ^against education services 
and ^spending. Instead, household heads) appear tp have been more 
concerned with the process by which education spending is determined. 
As shown in Section II, education views contributed on net about 7 
percentage points fco the^/statewide favorable vote "on Proposition 
2 1/2. Perceptions of inefficiency and|fexpectations that the measure 
would -lead to greater control by voters over school spending 

contributed much more'to the favoralfa«£ vote than preferences follower 
service or spending levels. ■ 



Section showeS that the typical Massachusetts .household head 
was relatively satisfied with the .level - of public education services 
and the way they were provided at the time of the tax limitation vote. 

I 
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At, the same time, however, there was more disenchantment with some 
aspects of local public schools than others ,#nd. certain categories of 
residents were less satisfied than others. \ Recognition of these 
differences is important . for public officials in Massachusetts 
♦responding to 'Proposition^ 1/2 and for policy makers in other states 
^rapjiling with the em of allocating scarce resources betveen 

education and other public services, and among categories of education 
spending. * * * b 
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1 Table A-I 

* 

PROPOSITION 2 1/2 VOTING MODEL a 
Estimated Coefficients and t Values 



Variable 



Form 



Coefficient 



t Statistic 



Intercept 

Preferences Fog fService ^Levels* 

Education & Recreation^ 
Public Safety 
Sanitation & Street 

Repair • 
Human Services 
Welfare 



Expected Service 



l(evejL 



Education & Recreation 
Public Safety 6 
Sanitation & Street 
Repair r 
Human Services 
' Welfare 11 

Total community services 
Services used by 

_JjLQus_ehold- ^_ 



Perception of Inefficiency in; 
Local government 
Stage government „ 
Loctl schools 
Welfare spending 

Attitudes about Inefficiency 
Local government employees 
are overpaid and^ , 
- do not work hard x 

Expected Efficiency gains 
Moire, efficiency in local - 
, government 

More, efficient, respon- 
sible or less • * i 
corrupt government v 

More .local voter control 



Linear (1- 
LinearVl- 

Linear (I- 
Linear (1- 
Linear (1- 



Ln (1-5) 
Ln (1-5) 

Ln (1-5) 
Ln (1-5) 
Linear (1- 
Ln (1-5) 

Ln (1-5)L 



0-1 
0-1 ' 
,0-1. 
0-1 



•5) 
•5). 

•5) 
5) 
5) 



5) 



Qver school spending 



0-1 

0-1 
0-1 



0.007 



-0.040 
-0.027 

-0.004 
0.024. 
■0.023 



0.151 
0.124 
L 

p.041 
0.119 
-0.TJ43 
0.124 

0.031 



-0.002 •„ 
0.039 
0.050 
0.018 



linear (1-4) , 0.057 



0.129 



-0.096 
0.129 



0.06 



-2.01 
-1.57 

,-0.22 
1.39 
-2.10 



3.02 
2.98 

1.01 
2.64 
^TT2J 

3.81 

0.82 



-0*05 
1.03 
2.01 
0.58 



4.23 

4.89 

-0.021 4 
0.090 
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Table A- I (continued) 

\* a 

- PROPOSITION 2 1/2 VOTING MODEL 



Estimated Coeff icients and t, Values 

g 



r 



Variable 



Form c 



Coefficient 



t Statistic 



Preferences for 



Lower Spending and Taxes 
State government 
Local government 
Local schools 

Expected Changes in ^ 
Spending and Taxes 
Decrease in school funds 
Lover property taxes 
Highe^ state taxes 
Lower household taxes 

Preferences for Shifting 

Method of Finance 
Shift of / y r 

education to state taxes 
. Shift of special educa- 
tion to state taxes 
Shift of other local 
Services to 
state taxes 
N Shift />f certain ser- , 
.vices to ' 
user charges 

Attitudes. Toward Taxes 
State should give more 

aid to reduce y 

property taxes * 
Support for redistri- 
- butive taxes and aid 



m 



0-1 
0-1 
0-1 



\ 



0-1 
0-1 
0-1 

Ln (1-5) 



0-1 - 
0-1 

Linear (0-1) 
Linear (0-1) 



0-1 

Linear (1-4) 



0.028 
0.021 
0.049 



-0.060 
0.131 
-0.079 
-0.112 



0.047 
0.009 

-0.019 
0.053 



-0.013 
-0.025 



1.13 
0.83 
1.96 




1.93 
0.39 

-0.46 
1.53 



-0.51 
-1.83 



Expected Changes in Taxes 

Tax reform •? , 0-1 

More state aid 0-1 



0.057 f 
0.0> 



1.96 
1;10 



Table A-I (continued) 
PROPOSITION 2 1/2 VOTING MODEL a 
Estimated Coefficients and t Values 



Variable • * Form b 



Form Coefficient t Statistic 



Perception of Fiscal Position 

of Other Groups Relative \ 
' to that 'of 

Respondent's Household 
Business firms are better ' 

off today * ' 0-1 -0;030 1.34 

Business firms have done 

better over the past 

two years - 0-1 0,041 1.77 

Poor housfetolds are 

better ofStfoday . 0-1. 0.015 0.56 

Poor householok have 

done better o\er - 

the past two years /"Y 0-1 fr.071 * 2.18 

Minority households are / * * 

better off today 0-1 J. 0.035 1.27;, 

Minority households have 

done better over the - 

past two years 0-1 -0.055 . -1.88 

Household Member Employed 
v > By Public Sector 

Local schools 0-1 ' -0.076 -1.30 

Local government 0-1 -0.121 -3.06 

State government 0-1 -0.072 -1.69 



a 

-Based on 1,114 respondents for whom complete information was available. 
Estimated using ordinary least squares. The dependent variable takes on the 
value of 1 for a "yes" vote. The R is .54. The'^uation correctly predicts 
the vote of 85% of thp respondents. m >c 

Variables enter the equation in three forms — linear, log ,\ and dummy. Linear v 
and log variables are scaled from one to five or one to fobr. Responses 
ranging from one to five are based on the following scale j "A lot less" ■ 1, 
"a little less" - 2, "the same" - 3, "a little more" - 4, "a lot more" - 5. 
Responses ranging from one to four afe based on* the following scale: 
"disagree a lot" - 1, "disagree a little" « 2, "agree a .little" « 3, "agree a 
lot" - 4. Unless otherwise indicated,*? dummy variables are scored in the 
following wanner; 1 - "agree a lot" or "agree a little" with the statement. 
All other responses »\0. * 



0 
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. i Table A- 1 Ccontinued) 

' c ' 

Items in each group were clustef^d using factor analytic techniques. For a 

more detailed discussion of this see Helen F. Ladd and Julie Boatright 

*Wilson, "Why Voters support Tax Limitations: Evidence from Massachusetts 1 

t Proposition 2 1/2. " " 

^Includes "public elementary and high school education," "adult education," 
"local public parks and recreation facilities ,." and "after school programs 
for students, such as music and athletics." 

» e 

Includes "fire ^fighting services" and "police services". 

f 4 ' 

Includes "regular garbage pick-up" and "street and sidewalk repairs." 

^Includes "special education for children with 'learning problems," "mental 
health programs," and "services for the elderly." 

"Welfare or other public assistance programs." 

i All expectation v aria bles are respondent's belief that certain outcomes will 
occur as a resu^tof Proposition 2 l/2» 

Belief -fctfat^s pending in these areas could be reduced by 15 percent or more 
yithout significantly reducing the quality or quantity of services. 

k 

Cluster of two attitude items: "City or town employees are overpaid" and 
"City or town employees don't work as hard as people who work for private 
companies." Respondents' scores on these two items are added and divided by 
'two. ' Scores range from one to four. 

^Open-ended response to: "Overall, what do you think will be the single most 
important change caused by the passage of Proposition 2 1/2?" 

^^Fvefev to reduce spending and taxes by five percent or more. 

Scored, 1 if respondent wants more Estate (sales or income tax) financing of - 
elementary and secondary education \ and 0 otherwise* 



Scored 1 if respondent wants more state (sales or incpme tax) financing of 
special education, and 0' otherwise. \J 

P . .. f • 

Sum of responses indicating a desired Shift to state income, or sales tpxe§ 
Sot police, parks,' or «af ter-school programs, divided by the number of these 
services for which an answer was given. (Range is 0 to 1.) N 



q 

Sum of responses indicating a desired shift to user charges for local 
transportation, adult education, and after school programs, divided by the 
number of these services for which an answer was given. (Range is 0 to J..) 

Cluster of two attitude items: "A graduated income tax is the best way for 
the state to raise money," and "Taxpayers in rich cities and towns should 
help pay for services in poorer cities and towns." Respondents- SQores on 

t these two items are %ummed and divided by two. iSppres range from one to 
four. *\ * 

• * 
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Table A-I (continued) 



8 Ba«ed on two questions: "Sometimes it seems that certain groups of people 
pay a lot in taxes but don't get very many services while others^don't pay 
much in taxes'but get a lot of services* Using the phrases in list one , 

please tejl me whether get a lot less than they pay for, a little less, 

the same amount as they pay ror, a little more, or a lot more than they pay 
for"; and "Now we'd like you to think about two yeprs ago* Taking into 

account services they get for the taxes they pay are better off, worse 

off or about the same now as they were two years ago?". Respondents 1 scores 
for their own household are compared' to their scares fox business and • 
industry, poor families and minority groups* Ascore of 1 is given. if the 
reftsondent believes members of the other group pay less for services than his 
or her household does or are better off now than his or her household 
compared to two years ago* 
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I Table A-II 
QUESTION 3 VOTING MODEL 3 
Estimated Coefficients and t Values 



V«riable 



Form 



Coefficient 



t Statistic 



Intercept ' <s. 

Preferences For Service Levels ' 

Education & Recreation 

Public Safety 

Sanitation & Street _ , 

. Repair 

Human Services 

Welfare 

Perception of Inefficiency in: ^ 
Local .government 
State government 
Local schools 
Welfare spending ' 

Attitudes about Inefficiency 
Local government employees 
are overpaid 



and do -not^work hard - ^ 

Preferences for . ." j 

Lower Spending and Taxes 
State government 
Local government 
Local schools 



Linear (1-5) 
Linear (1-5) 

Linear (1-5) 
Linear (1-5) 
Linear (1-5) 



0-1 
0-1 

o-i 

0-1 



0.-1 

0-1/- 

0-1 



-0.151 



0.061 
0.009 

-0.055 
0.041 
0.027 



0.007 
-a. 046 
-0.032 

0.045 



Linear (1-4) -0.039. 



0*013 
.0.028 
-0.085 



-0.60 



1.34 
0.18 

-1.32> 
1.00 
0.'9| ' 



0.09 
-0.50 
-0.50 

0.56 



-1.14 



0^23. 
0.47 . 

r'1.36 



ERIC 



Expected Changes in ^ . 

Spending arid Taxes 
More, money for local schools 
Slower growth of 

property taxes - * » 

Slower growth of all ' ^ 

taxes and spending 

Preferences for Shifting 
Method of Finance - 

Shift of .educa- 
tion to state taxes 

Shift of special educg 
tion to state taxes 

Shift of other "local 
services ' • 
to state taxes 

Shift of certain ser- 
vices to , 
user charges 



m 



0-1 



0-1' 



0-1 



0-1 



0-1 



Linear (0-1) 
- t 

Linear (0-1) 



0.200 
0.169 
0.143 



0.040* 
-0.042 

0*184 . 

0,075 " ' ' 

280 



IX 

88 

52 , 



-0. 



69. 
80 



1.65 



•0.92 



Table A-II (continued) ". 



QUESTION 3 VOTING MODEL 



Estimated Coefficients and t Values 



Variable 



Fotm 



Coefficient 



t Statistic 



Attitudes Toward Taxes . 

State should give more ; > V . 

aid, to reduce - • 

property taxes - 0-1 
Support for redistri- 
ybutive taxes and aid q ' 0-1 



Expected Changes in Taxes 

State, tax reform 0-1 

Perception of Fiscal Position 
of Other .Groups Relative 

to that oT~ 

' x 

. « Respondent's Household 

Business firms are^ better 

off today 0-1 
Business firms have done 

better over the past 

* two years > 0-1 
Poor households are 

better off today * *0-l 

Poor households have , 

done better over ' ' 

♦the past two years 0-1 
Minority households are 

'better off today * 0-1 
Minority households have 

done better over the 

past two ye&rs 0-1 

household Member Employed 

By Public Sector 

Local schools 0-1 

iocal goyernment t 0-1 

State government 0-1 



-0.015 
-0.006 



0. 




0.079 

0.047 
0.029 

0. 089 
-0.009 

-0..015 



0.133 
0.167 
0.090 



-0.24 * 
-0.17 

2.16 



P 5 

V_0.85. 
0.44 

K 

1.17 
•K).14" 

-0.22' 



1.34 
1.84 
0.67 
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Table A-II (continued) 
* QUESTION 3 VOTING MODEL 3 ' 

, Estimated Coefficients and t Values 

a 

Based on 31£ respondents for whom complete information was available. 
Estimated using ordinary least squares. The dependent variable takes on the 
value fff 1 for a "yes'\vote. The R is .21. • 

b . 

Variables enter the equation in three forms — linear, log, aqd dummy. Linear 
and log variables are' scaled from one 'to five or bne to four. Responses 4 
ranging from one to five are based on the following 'scale: "A lot less" « 1 
"a ^little less" « '2, "the same" - 3, "a little more" - 4, "a lot more" - 5. 
y Responses ranging 'f torn one to four are based on the following scale: 
• "disagree a lot" - 1, "disagree a little" - 2, "agree a little" - 3, "agsee 
lot" « 4. , Unless otherwise indicated, dummy variables are scored in the > 
following manner; 1 ■ "agree a^lot" or "agree a little" with the statement. 
All other responses « 0. 

c 

Items in each group were clustered using factor analytic techniques. For a 
more detailed discussion of this see Helen F. Ladd and Julie Boatright 
Wilson, "Why Voters Support Tax Limitations; Evidence from Massachusetts' 
^reposition 2 j/2." - 



<- -I 



Includes "public elementary and nigh school education,"* "adult education," 
"local public parks and recreation facilities," and "after school programs 
for students, such as music 'and athletics;" 

• 4 

e ,')-' v 

Includes "fire -Sighting services" ajjd ^police services" ^ 

f : » ' • ? 

Includes "regular .garbage pick-up" and "street and sidewalk repairs." 

or 

^Includes "special education for children with learning problems," "mental 
health programs," and "services for the ei4erly." \ 

^"Welf^re or other public assistance programs." 

Belief that spending in these areas c6uld be reduced by 15 .percent or njpre 
without significantly reducing the quality or quantity of services. 

j ' » ? -' 

Cluster of two attitude items* "City or town employees ate overpaid" ahd 

"City or town employees don't work as hard ^s people who work for private 

companies." Respondents 1 'Scores on these two items are added and divided by 

two. Scores range from one tb four. x * • 

k * \ \ 

Prefer to reduce spending anji taxes by five percent or more.~ 

! • J ^ 
All expectatipn variables are respondent's belief that ce^ta in- outcomes would 
'have occurred if Question 3 had "passed. v vC)\ , • . - 

>ndent wants *more state 
elementary and secondary education, and 0 otherwise. 



m - N ■ ■ * ' ^ -/ * 

Scored 1 if respondent wants *more state (sales or income tax) financing of 
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Table A-II (continued) 

^Scored 1 if # respondent wants more state (sales or income tax) financing of 
special education, and 0 otherwise. 

^Sum of responses indicating a desired shift to state income or sales taxes 
for pdlice, parks, or after-school programs, divided by the number of these 
services for which an answer was given. (Range is,0 to !•) 



Sum of responses indicating a desired shift to user charges for local 
transportation, adult education, and after school programs, divided by the 
number of these services for which an answer was given. (Range is 0 to*l.) 

Cluster of two attitude items: "A graduated income tax is the best way for 
the state to raise money," and "Taxpayers in rich cities and towns should 
help pay for services in poorer cities and towns." Respondents 1 scores on 
these two items are summed and divided by two. Scores range from one 'to 
four. 

r * 
Based on two questions: "Sometimes it seems that certain groups of people 

pay a lot in taxes but don't get very many services while others don't pay 

much in taxes but get a lot of services. Using the phrases in list one , 

please tell me whether get a lot less than they pay for, a little less, 

the same amount *^s they pay for, a little more, o# a lot more than they pay 

for"; and "Now we'd like you to think about two years ago. Taking into 

account services they get for the taxes they pay are better off, worse 

off or about the same now as they were two years, ago?". Respondents' scores 

for their own household are compared to their Scores for business and 

industry, poor families and minority groups* A scote of 1 is feiven if the 

rapsondent believes members of the other group pay less for service's than his 

or her household does or are better off now than his or her household 

compared to two years ago. 
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Table B-I 

AMOUNT OF VARIOUS PUBLIC SERVICES PREFERRED 3 » b » c 

• 4 * 

By Support for Proposition 2 1/2 and Question 3 




Service type . 



Cut , Keep In- 

$ack Services c rease 

Services the Same Services 



Muriicipal Services * • 

Police 10. 97. . 

Fire fighting 9*0 
Street & Sidewalk* • 
Repairs 10*0 
. Regular garbage • . ' 
pickup 12.9' 
Local. public parks 
^and recreation 13.8 
vSuppoi't of local pub- 
lic transportation 21.7 
* 

Local School-Related / 
« Services 

Public elementary & 
High School ' ' 
education « .'^17.1 

After-school 

programs 22.8 

Special education 11.1 

Adult education 18.0 
/ 

Human Resources Services *' 
Mental health * • 

programs 
Services, for the 

-elderly . 
,State & community 

colleges and ' . 

universities 17.7 



55. 1% 
71-.1 

50.1 

73.1 

53.1 

2&.S- 



34.1% 
19.9 

39.9. 

14.0 

33.1 

49.3 



*' 9.5 
6.0 



44.3 

.46.2.. 

34.0 

54.4 



40. % 
39.5 

54.1 



38.6 

"31.. 0 
54.9 
27.5 



50.1 
54.6- 

28.2 



Cut Keep —'"In- 

Back Services crease 

Services the Same Services 



15.7% 
13.0.. 

13.9 

18.6 

18.9 

29.2 



60.4% 
75.9 

52.8 

72.4 

55.4, 

28.2 . 



23.4 

31.3 
15.7' 
23.3 



•12.3 
8'. 2 

24.5- 



4§.6 

4714 
38.4 
53.3 



44.3 
43.8 

55.1 



25.0% 
11.2 

33.4' 

9.0 

25.7 

42.5 y 



Cut Keep In- 

Back Services crease 

Services* the Sajne . Services 



26.9 

21.3 
45.9 
23.5, 



43.3 
"48.1 

20.4 



9 
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6.0% 
5.8 

7.8. 

9.7 
10.1 
21.9 



56.3% 
68.5 

50.9' 

76.4> 

52.6 

25.9 



37.'7% 
25.7 

41.3 

14.0 

37.4 

52.2 



.10:7 

16.6 
9-.0 
13.0" 



8.4 

5.1. 

\ 
10.8 



46.0 

48.7 
31.9 
56.5, 



35.9 
36.0 



, 53.4 



43.3 

34.8 
59.2 
30.5 



55.7 
58.4 

35. '8 



1 



235 
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Table B-I (continued) n 
AMOUNT OF VARIOUS PUBLIC SERVICES PREFERRED 3 *^* 0 
cBy Support for Proposition' 2 *l/2 and Question 3 



* 

/ 

1 

) % 

Service' Tyjx^ 


j 

Total Respondents . 




Voted .for Proposition 2 1/2 


Voted for 


Question 


3 


LUt 

n„ _t, 

jjacK 
Services 


Keep 

Services 
the Same 


In- 

1 

crease 
Services 


Cut 
Back 

Services 

% 


Keep 
Services 
the Same 


In- 
crease 
Services 


Cut 
Back 

Serviced 


keep 

Services 
tjie Same 


In- 
crease 
Services 


# 

Legal Services 




<r 






* 

t 


• 








Courts and judges 

if • 


20.7% ' 


46.5% 


32.8% 


26.5% 


, 44.1% 


29.4% . 


20.1% 


42.4% 


'37.5% 


Public Assistance 


















* 

4 


L7o 1 faro nr f~ V* a v 

nciiaic ul ouner 
















♦ t* 


f 


public assistance 


54.6 *. 


28.7 


W 16.7 ' 


67.9' 




9.0 


50.4 


30. 0 


19.6 . 


Local Services 


'•19.7 


43.9 


' 36.5 


30.5 


.44.8 


24.7' 


<* 

. 13. 7 ^ 




.'44^5 . 


State Services 


38.7* 


25.9 


,35.4 


53.7 ' 


■ 23.1 


23.2 


31.7 


27.2 


41.1 




^ \ m 




' >^ ■ 






^ 






* 



Based on the question: "Think about the services provided by. the state' or local govfernmewt t6 .residents of 
your town or city. For each service I read, please tell me whether state or local government should be » 
'providing a lot le>ss, a little less, the same .amount, a* little jnore or a*lot more of this service. Remember,* 
if government provides less 'services state or local taxes will be reduced, and if government provides m<?re 
services, st^te or* local' taxes will be increased. If the ^service is not available to residents in your city 

or town, please let me *knov. Let's begin pith V % _. Whith phrase in the fifst list describes how much more 

or less * state ->or local government should provide?" . * 



V, 



Of the 1,586 respondents interviewed , v 722 regfrt voting "yfes" on Proposition 2 1/2 and 431 report voting % 
"yes" an Question 3'. Percentages are based on eligible respondents answering each question and total 100% 
acrojss a row for supporters of each group. Differences between the two groups of supporters of at least 7% 
are significant at the .05 level. ? 

'"Cut back services" includes "cut back a lot" and "cut back a little". "Increase services* includes 
"increase a lot" and "increase a little". > , * 
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Ta-ble B-II 

DESIRED CHANGES IN TAXING AND SPENDING 3 » b 
By Vote on Proposition 2 1/2 grid Question 3 



1* 



r 



Total 

Respondents 



State government spending-* 
* and' taxing should be: • 
Increased 
Kept the same 
Decreased 

LosaJ^ government spending 
and taxing should be; 
' Increased 
\Kept the same . 
Decreased 4 

Local public school spending 

and taxing should be; 

Increased ' 
Kept the same 
t Decreased 



15.95J 

20.5 

•62.-8 



12.4 
27.9 
58.6 



-20.0 
35.6 
44.4 



Voted Yes on « 
-Proposition 2 1/2 



Voted Yes on 
Question 3 



Difference; Voted 
Yes on Proposition 
2 1/2 Minus Voted 
Yes on Question 3 



10.6% 

14.2 

75.1 



7.6 
21.8 
70.6 



17.8 
24.3 
57.9 



18.8% 

21.0 

60..2 



11.7 
33.3 
55.0 



21.0 
41.0 
38.0 



-8.2% 
-6.8 
4-14.9 



-4.1' 
-11.5 
+15.6 



-\.2 
-6.7 
+19.1 



Based on the questions: "Compared to what the state government now spends, "by what percentage, if any, would 
you like to see state government taxing and spending increase or decrease". You may answer any percent 
increase or decrease from 1% to, 100% or tell me you want it to stay the same. And by what percentage, if . 
any, would you like to see local government taxing and spending increase or decrease? And by what 
percentage; if any, would you like to see local public school taxes and spending increase or decrease?" 
b % ' 

Of the 1,586 respondents ^interviewed, 722' report voting "yes" on Proposition 2 1/2 and 431 report voting, 
yes" on Question 3. Percentages are based on eligible respondents answering each question. Differences 
between the two groups of supporters of ajt least 7% are^si-gnif icant at the .05 level. 
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B-4 

( 

} 

, ' -Table B-III 

BELIEFS THAT SPENDING CAN BE CUT WITHOUT AFFECTING THE QUALITY OK QUANTITY 
OF SERVICES: POSSIBLE CUTBACKS OP'LESS THAN 5, PERCENT/ 
s POSSIBLE*' CUTBACKS OF 15 PERCENT OR MORE 3 ' ,c , 

* » Among Supporters of Proposition 2 1/2 and Question 3 



J 



t 

c 


• 

• 




c— 

• 1 • 


Difference : 
Voted 

Yes. on Proposi- 


- 




Voted Yes 


Voted 


tion 2 1/2 




lULdi , 


on* Praposi— 


Yes on 


. *Jinus Voted Yes 




Rp RnnnHen t* c 

**v o y\j tiu Gil L o 


f fnn 9 1/9 

Lion l i / z 


Question j 


on Question 3 


* 


<5%/>15* 


<5%/>15% 


<5%/>15% 


\5%/>15% 


Municipal Services 








• ^ 


Police* . i 


51%/27% 


' 442/33% 


57%/20% 


-13%/13% 


Fire fighting 


• NA 


NA 


' NA 




Street & sidewalk c 


45/36 . 








repairs 


40/41 


46/34 


-6/7 


Regular garbage, pickup 


51/30 


51/34 


53/26; 


-2/8 


. Local public parks J 






*and recreation 


NA 


NA 


NA 




, Support of local 










public transportation 


NA 


NA 


NA 





\ 

Local School-related Services 
"Public elementary and 'j 

high school educatiW 38/37 
After-school programs 42/34 
Special education 58/22 
Adult education ' 31/45 
t * 
Human Resources Services 



27/48 
35/40 
5*1 1-2 6 
.27/50 



44/33 
48/29 , 
61/19 
35/41 „ 



-17/15 
-13/11 
-10/7 
-8/9 



Mental health programs NA 


*"na 


NA 




Services for' the elderly NA 


, NA 


NA \ 




State and community col- 








leges & universities 35/40 


29/66 


\ 41/35 


\ -12/31 


Legal Services 








Courts and judges * NA 


NA' \ 


NA 




Public Assistance 






• > 


Welfare or other public 








assistance 18/67 


11/75 


17/65 


-6/10 


State Services 11/73 


6/80 


13/69 


. ' -7/11 


Local Services ~ *18/60 


10/69 


20/55 


-10/14 


(Footnotes on following page) 










• 
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a v. 
Based on the questions;' "Now let's talk about some specific services, * 

People we've talked to believe that government could cut back spending' on 

these 'services by eliminating waste, ^inefficiency. and other problems. By 

' what percentage, if any, do you think government could cut back spending on 

m without significantly affecting the quality or»amount of services 

provided? And by what percentage, if any\ do you think state government , 

could cut £a?ces ,and spending without significantly cutting the amount of' 

services? Overall* by what percentage, if any, 'do you think your local 

government could cut taxes and spending without slgnif icantly cutting the 

amount of services?" * , , > * 

b ' ' . 1 * * 

Each entry has two nupbers,^ The number to the left of the slash is the 

percentage of respondents' who believe .that spending cuts of 5% or more would . 
significantly affect the quality or amount of service provided. The number 
to the right of the slash is the percentage of respondents who believe 
spending fo,r that service could be cut by 15% or more without significantly 
affecting, the quality or amount of services provided. Percentages are based 
on those responding jto the question^ NA means that the question was not 
asked* 

c * # 

Of the 1,586 £espopdents^ interviewed, 722 report voting "yes" on Proposition 

2 1/2 and 431 report voting "yes" on Question 3* Percetitages are based on 

eligible respondents answering each question. Differences between the two" 

groups of at'Ieast It are significant at the .05 level. 
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Table B-IV 

ATTITUDES TOWARD GOVERNMENT AND TAXES a *- b,c 
. By Vote on Proposition 2 1/2 and Question 3 



Total 

Respondents 



Voted Yes on 
Proposition 2 1/2 



The government should make- sure 
that each family has enough 
to live on 65 

People expect too many services 

from government 68.4 

* Government interferes too much 

in people's lives - 76.5 
People now on welfare could find 

^obs if they really tried v 78.8 

City or town employees are 

overpaid ^ 47 # 2 

City or town employees don't work 

as hard as people who work' for - 

private companies " ^ 66.7 
Proposition 13 in California v 

showed that taxes can be cut 

without -cuts in services 63.8 
Corruption is common in my 

local government - 63.4 
Corruption isr common in my 

• state government ; 87.8 



58.6% 
77.1 
83.0 - 
84% 8 

55.5 



76.0 

82*4 

63,3, 

89.4 



Voted Yes on 
Question 3 



65.1% 
69.5 ' 
76.8 
77.4 

# 39.5 

62.3 

56.2 
63.7 - 
88.9 



Difference: Voted 
Yes on Proposition 
2 1/2 Minus Vo^ed 
Yes on Question 3 



-6.5% 
: +8.2 
+6.2 



+16.0 

* ' 

+13.7 

+26.2 
-0.4' 
+0.5 ; 
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Table B-IV (continued) 
1 : , 

ATTITUDES TOWARD GOVERNMENT AND TAXES 3 » b > c 

By Votfe on Proposition 2 i/2 and Question 3 

r 



4 



Total 

Respondents 



Voted Yes on 
Proposition 2 1/2 

. a ^ 



Voted Yes on 
Question 3 



Difference: Votecf 
Yes on Proposition 
2 1/2 Minus Voted 
Yes oT^Que-stlon 3 



ERIC 



A graduated income tax is the best 

way for the state to raise money 61.9% 

A sales tax is the best way 
.for the state to raise money 0 73.1 

The property tax is^the 'best ' 
way for cities and .towns to 

. raise money for -city services ' 58.2 

It's OK for property taxes to rise 

as fast as the cost of living 21.8 

State government should give moiteV 

money to the cities^and town's 

so local property taxes can 

b^ kept down 77.2 
Taxpayers in rich cities and towns 

should help -pay for services in 

poorer pities and towns 41.8 

A cut- in property taxes would* 

benefit .homeowners more 

than business and industry t 59.6 
When property taxes go up, 

landlords' just raise, rents* ; - 89.4 
When businpss property taxes , ~ 

gb up, businesses just raise * 

their prices to consumers 88.0 
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59.9% 
73.8 

55.5 
^8.6 



75.2 
34.6 

•66.3 
' 89.5 

88.6 



& . 65.4% 
77.0 

N 59.6 
20.3 



83.5 
42.9' 

4 

,55.7 m 
88.7 

88,1 ♦ 



-5.5% 
-3.2 

-4.1 / 
-1.7- 



-8.3 - ' 
-8.3 



+10.6 
+0.8 

+0.5 



I 
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Table B'lV (continued) 
ATTITUDES TOWARD GOVERNMENT AND'TAXES a ; b,c « 
By Vote on Proposition. 2 1/2 and Question 3 



* * 

• 

z « 


Total' 

Respondents 
*■ 


» 

Voted Yes oh 
Proposition^ 1/2 


1 

Voted Yes on 
Question 3 


Difference: Voted 
Yes on Proposition 
2 1/2 'Minus Voted 
^Yes on Question 3 

y 


Political Ideology 
Very conservative 
Fairly conservative 
Middle of the road 
FairJLy liberal 
Very liberal 


8.9% 
26.4 
_ 38.6 

6.8 


. 1 

10.0% " \, 
30.1 
42.1 
13.8 
3.9 


6 1 

■ ' 6.6% 
28.2 
38. 1 
- 18.9 
8.2 


1/ 

/ 

•+3.4% 
+1.9 
v+4.0 
-5.1 
-4.3 



Based on the questions: "Now I'd like to get your opinions on tax and other government issues.. Bor each 
statement I read, tell me whether you agree a lot, agree a little, disagree a little or disagree a lot. How 

and "How would you describe yourself politically? Would you 



much do you agree, or disagree that 



say. you are very conservative, fairly conservative, middle of the road, 'fiarly liberal or very liberal?" 

b Each entry (except those for political ideology) is the percentage of respondents- who agree "a lot" or "a 
little" that the particular outcome will occur. Of the 1,586 respondents interviewed, 722 report voting 
"yes" on Proposition 2 jf/2 and 431 report voting "yes" on Question 3. Percentages are based on eligible 

Respondents answering each question. Differences 'between the two groups of .supporters of at least 7% are 
significant at the .05 level. * v 1 



This question was asked of only a subsample of respondents. 



r - 

Table B-V 

PREFERRED METHOD FOR FINANCING VARIOUS PUBLIC SERVICES 3 * b 
By Support, for Propositio n 2 1/2 and Question 3 . 




Municipal Services 
. , Police , 
- Fire Fighting 0 * 
f , * Street & 

Sidewalk Repair 0 
Regular 

Garbage Pickup 0 
Local Public Parks 

and Recreation 
Support pf Local 
Public 

Tranfi^artation ^ 

Local School-Related Services 

Public Elementary 
fcfttgh School 
Education, ^ 34 

After-school 

Programs 39 

Special Edu6atioft 15 

Adult Education 4 20 

r 
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Table B-V (continued) 
PREFERRED METHOD FOR FINANCING VARIOUS PUBLIC SERVICES,** 

Jy Support for D . . . * 



_ 1 i and Question ? 




^H-Res^rcesServices 

"entallfeaUh 

- Programs 

Services for 
. the Elderly 0 
State & Community 

Colleges & 

Universities 

Legal Servf—V 
Courts and Judges 

iH^li^Assi^tance 
Welfare or other" 
• Pub.lic Assistance 8 



Ved en the question: ^oTZhTT"^ $ ~ ^ I ' * »' * 

* tne 1,586 respondents t M » , e 8a -tes taxes, or a 

Question t nl_ F uae "s interviewed. 799 ' 3 



tx'-r ~- r °™ : — incoM taxes - f ™ 

WKed onlv of « «...». . ' °«-/xeast //. are s i or , 1f: . ^ 



c Ask^ n i * — -r- supporters of at least 7?" ~" V ? acr °ss a rov 

Asked only of a subsample of rM „ a . * ' ' * *" 8l 8 n ificant at 

.level. > P Xe of respondents. Differences h Pr \, ' * 

\ -V - -. ' ■ renCes bet «een each group of lOXor 

• — ' , . ° r n ° te aCe ^nificant at the .05 



ERJC3QI, 
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APPENDIX C 



EXPECTED EFFECTS OF PROPOSITION 2 1/2 




ERIC 
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Table C-l 

EXPECTATION THAT. PROPOSITION 2 1/2. WILL LEAD TO CUTS IN 
VARIOUS EDUCATION SERVICES* » b 
By Demographic Character ise™ . 

/ * 



TotaL 

. Sex 
Female 
Male 

Race , 

Non-white 

White 

Religion 
Catholic 
Jewish 
Protestant 
Othei, no 
religion 

Stage ,in Life , 

* Cycle " 
Young, no 

children 
Children present 3 

oldest <6 

Children present, 

oldest 6-17 

• * 

Older adults, no 

children 
Elderly (60+) 

adults, no 

children 

Service Usage 
Use this service 
Do not use this 
service 

Educat ion 
Less than high 

school 
HighJ School • 

degree 
Some college 
College degree 
Graduate school 



Public Ele- 

mentary and After . < 

Secondary School Special Adult Public 

Education Programs ' Education Education Colleges. 



56/4% 



57.3 
55.4 



60.2 
56.1 



54.6 
67.4 
52.6 

64.4^- 



48.2 

57.8 
55.7 

51.7 

4^.9 
56.6 
60.0 
73.2 



71.4% 



69.5 
73.3 



63.7 
71.8 



70.8 
82.6 
68.1 

74.8 



49.9% 



51.9 
47.9 



59.1 
49.4 



47.5 
55.6 
49.2 

56.4 



65.9% 



64.0 
67.9 



60.4 
66.3 



64.8 
84.4 
60.1 

72.9 



60.4 

75.2 
70.6 

69.4 

64.6 
72.0 
75.6 
84.4 



38.6 

51.1 
49.8 



53,5 

62.0 
67. 6 



50.0 C 61.8 



44.6 
51.2 
51.1 
60.1 



60.6 
64.7 
72.0 
78.0 



54.4% 



52.1 
56.7 



52.8 
54.5 



54.3 
61.8 
52.3 

55.6 



60.6 


76.1 


59.0 


' 65.8 


60.4 


58.8 


72.2 


49.7 


66.5 


57.7 


56.7 


72.8, 


51.9 


i 68.7 


5-3.6 


56.0 " 


7-1.5 


45.3 


. 70.1 


52.2 



47.7 

54.3 
42.4 

49.0 

48.9 
56.8 
60.5 
60.'4 



Table C-l (continued) 

EXPECTATION THAT PROPOSITION 2 1/2" WILL LEAD TO CUTS IN 
^ VARIOUS EDUCATION SERVICES*'* . 

*By Demographic Characteristics 



Public Ele- " ; ' 

mentary and . % After 

Secondary * School Speqial Adult! Public 

Programs Education* Education College 



Education" 



Household Income 

Less than $10,000 52.5% 62^6% 

510,000 to <$20,000 55.J \ 68.9 

$20,000 to <$30,000 59.3 ' V 73.2 

$30,000 to <$50,000 55.6 \' 75.1 1 

$50,000 or more 58.8 81.2 



51. IX 

49.7 

51.3 

47.4 

50.7 



56.1% 

62.6 

67.0 

72.6 

73.9 



44.7% 

53.5 

56.6 

56.6 

56.5 



Professional 
Managerial 
Clerical, sales 
Blue collar 
Service 
Not, reported 

Government Employee 

Educational* 
employee 

Local government 
employee 

State government 
employee 

Federal govern- 
ment employee 

No local, state, or 

• federal employees 
in household 



$4.4 


7 5,. 6 


55.4 


72.4 


57.9 


53.2 


73.9 ' 


45.8 


67.0 


51.4 


54.3 > 


• '64.6 


42.8 


59.0 


48.4 


• 53.3 


. 73.5 


50.6 


. 65.5 


56.8 


53.4 * 


6-1.0 


49.5 


58.1 


48.1 


.55.1- 


» 65.8' 


50.9- 


62.7 


' 56.3 



76.8 
73.3 
57.1 
54.8 

53.1 



7 



84.0 
79.2 
76.8 
6*8.8 

69.6 



( 



58.5 
65.0 
48. 2 
54.7 

4>.6 



"88.2 
69.5 
67.3 
71.9 

63.5 



67.4 
59.1 
52.7 
54.7 

53.0 



v 



Table C-l (continued) 

EXPECTATION THAI PROPOSITION 2 1/2 WILL LEAD TO CUTS IN 
VARIOUS EDUCATION SERVICES 3 '* 5 ' 
• By Demographic Characteristics 

♦ | 

Public Ele- ^ ! " ' 

mentary and Af^er 

Secondary School Special Adult Public 

Education Programs Education Education Colleges 



Local Tax Share 




, -7 








Owners: Less than 75% 




% 








of community avg. 
Owners: 75% to <100% 


57.3% 

< 


70.7% 


48.0% 


. 61.8%' 


.52.4% 


of community avg. 
Owners; 100% to <125% 


. 51.8 


73 : .3 * 


' .48.6 


66*. 9 


52.6 


of community avg. 
Owners: 125% or more 


51.4 


72.0 


• ,49..1 


68.0 


54.3 


of community avg. • 


-52.4 


71.8 


. " 38.3 


67.4 


. 52.0 


Owners: no tax infor- 






mation given 


49.6 


67.3 


45.1 


61.1 


45.1 



Renters: never owned, 

no plans to own 
Renters: Ever owned 
Renters: Plan to own 

J ^ 

Neither rent nor own 

Foliticaj Ideology 
Very conservative 
Fairly conservative 
Middle of the road 
Fairly liberal 
Very liberal 



59.0 


66.4 


.52.7 


61.3 


• 48.0 


61.4 


71.6 


59.7 


68.2 


60.8 


50.0 


65.. 8 


48. 3 


60.0 


48.3 


65.1 


74.4 


".48.SL ' 


62.8 


67.4 


56.1 


65.2 


i 

• 51.5 


62.7 


• 53. .D. 


55.1 


, 74.1 


• 4*7.1 


67.8 


54.7 


51.0 


66.3 


46.0 


61.2 


51.5 


66.7 


80.5 


5?. 4 


75.1 


59.0. 


66.7 


76.7 


58.4' 


.68.6 


"58.0 



thltt S « ue8t f on8: Now that Proposition 2.1/2 has passed, what do you 
think will happen to services I read. Using' the first list of phrases tell 
me whether you think there will be a lot less, a little less, the sam6, a " 
h^s Jasse5?"° r 3 ^ ( " X ' d ITEM " } ""ices.now that Proposition^ 1/2 

b *' ' - 

Each en$ry is the percentage of respondents .who, think there will be 4 lot * 
less o.r s little less of that particular service.- Percentages -are based on 
those responding to the question. 

c, « 
State government employee" includes county employees. 
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x Table C-II " ■ . 

ANTICIPATED EFFECTS OF PROPOSITION "2 1/2 ON SCHOOL BUDGETS 
By Demographic Characteristics 



Proposition 2 1/2 will: 



Decrease funds for Give local voters more 

local public schools • control over school spending 



Total 
Sex 

Female 
Male a 

Race* 

Non-rwhite 
White 

Religion ; 
Catholic 

Jewish , 
Protestant- 
Othe^, no 
religion 

} Stage in Life 

Cycle / 
Young, no . N 

children 
Children present, 

'oldest <6 
Children present, 

'oldest 6-17 
Older adults, no 

children 
Elderly (60+) « 
adults, no 
children 

Service TJsage 
Children in public 

schools. 
No children in public 

school^-^, 

Education • 
Less than high * 

school 
High School 
' degree 
■ Some college 
College degree 
Graduate school 



69. 6% 



69.4 
69.0 



56.2 
70.0 



68.8 
74.4 
68.6 

69.3 



71*. 5 
71.9' 
67.4* 
69.9 

67.0 

66.2 
70.6 

66.0 

65.6. 
66.3 
71.9 
^83.7 



71.0% 



67.9 
73.7 



60.7 
71.4 



74.4 
61.5 
69.0 

66.8 



30,7 



63.3 
7<0.7 
69.8 
73.2 

80.9 

70.) 
'71.1. 

* - # 

69.8 

76.0 
72.6 
67.0 
60.4 



* ' Table C-'II Ccontipued) 

ANTICIPATED EFFECTS OF PROPOSITION 2 1/2 ON SCHOOL BUDGETS ' 

f 

By Demographic Characteristics (continued) w 



r 



Decrease funds for 
local public schools 



Proposition 2 1/2 wilT 



Give local voters more 
control over school spending 



9 

ERLC 



Household Income 

Uss than $10,000 66.9-% 

$lo;o6d to' <$20,000 66.8 

$20,000 to <$30,000 * 69.5 

$30,000 t*o <$50,000 71.6 

$50,000 or more ' 77.6 

Occupation of Household Head 

.Professional *" 75.0 

Managerial" • 71.8 

Clerical, sales 64.6 

Blue collar. 66.7 

Service 61.8 

Not reported ' 66.9 

r V 

Government Employee 
EducAional 

' employee 72.8 
Local government 

employee 81.2 
State "government 

s , employee 64.3 

Federal govern- 
ment employee * 74.6 

No v local, state, or 
federal employees 

in household * 67.7 

Local Tax Price 
Owners: ,Less than 75% 

of community avg. 68.4 

Owners: 75% to <100% 1 

of community avg. 70.1 • 
Owners* 100% to <125% 

' of community avg» ' 66.8 
Owners: 125% or more 

of community avg. '68.3 
Owners: Taxes not 

reported , 66.4 

Renters: never owned, 

no plans to own 6,0.9 

Renters:' Ever 'owned 70.4 * 
Renters: PJan to own * ,< 65.8 

Neither rent nor own . 74^4 
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68. kl 

68.2 

72.9 

7-3.3 

68.1 



67.5 
72.7 
72.0 
74.1 
61.0 
71.8 



63.8 
64,5 
70.2 
70.3 

72.1 

75.1 
72.5 
76.0 
71.8 
76.1 



57.8 
57.4 
66.7 

65.1 
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" • ^ Tab le C-IP (continued) 
ANT Ic'lPATED 'EFFECTS QF PROPOSITION 2^1/2 ON SCHOOL BUDGETS 
' * By Demographic Character ixrir* < ^. rr|) 



Political Ideology 
Very conservative 
Fairly conservative 
Middle of the road 
Fairly liberal 
Very liberal^ 



71.2% 
71.0 
66.7 
'69.8 
76.0 



Give local voters more » v . 
control over school spending 

73.32 
74,2 r 

56.1 . 



a 

Based on the question: "Next I will r- a *A 

the passage of Proposition 2 1/2 mT»h^VLv t ° f SOme fif the *«ects that 
three that you wrote d™ f\om ^ag ^^iX?*™*'' " ^ 

extent do you agree or disagre'e 3LT^£ lt £ ^/T^U ^ ' * What 



SSu^tS ££££ s1ate e L P n 0 t den p tS,Th0 3 l0t " » P 

responding to the. quest Jon? Stat t ment ' Percentages are based on those 

"State government employee" includes courfty employees. 
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StATlSTIC^TifiiGNIFICANCE OF PERCENTAGE DIFFERENCES 



Tabl4 D-I is a guide for determining the significance (two 
- standafd^ errors') _ of differences in percentages between any two 
subgroup in the overall sample.. The size of the difference necessary 
for significance decreases as the sample sizes increase and . as' the 
percentages being compared move away from 50 percent in either 
direction. Thufe, a separate table is presented for each of four Se~ts 
of percentages.. The entries in each cell .define the "range of 
necessary differences for samples of varying sizes. The lower, number 
is the difference required for significance between two simple random " 
samples. t The higher number, 1.25 times the lower number,, is a 
conservative estimate of the difference required for significance when- 
other sample designs are used. * ' 



A stratified random cluster sample plan was^used'in this study.* 
Stratification reduces the size of ^ the standard errors relative to 
those in simple random samples; clustering increases the. size of the 
standard errors. Because the sampling plan incorporated a large 
number of clusters (65) with a small number of interviews 'in each 
^cluster (15 to *25), any increase in standard errors, due to clustering 
should be minor and more 7 than offset by the decreases gained through 
stratification. Thus the entries at the lower end of each scale 
represent conservative estimates of the difference in percentages 
required for significance between "any tw£ subgroups i^this^udy. 

The sifees of the subgroups analyzed in' this paper are presented 
in Table D-ll. ' s 
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Table D-I 



EXAMPLE OF SAMPLING ERRORS OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PERCENTAGES 1 



No. of 
Inter- 
V views 


No. of Interviews 


2000 


1000 


700 


500 


400'' 


300 


200 


100 



For Percentages from 35 to 65 



2000 


3.2-4.0 


3.*-4.9 


4.4-5-5 


5.0-4.2 


5.5-6.9 


63-7.1 


74-93 


10-12 


1000 




4.5-5.* 


4.9-6.1 


53-6.9 


5.9-74 


6.6-*3 


7.7-9.6 


10-13 


700 






53-6.6 


5.9-74 


63-7.9 


6.9-1.6 


1.0-10 


11-13 


500 








63-7.9 


6.7-1.4 


73-9.1 


t.4-10 


11-13 


. 400 












7.*-93 


1)7-11 


11-14 


300 










r 




9.1-11 


12-14 


200 














10-12 


12-15 


* 100 
















14-17 



For Percentiles around 20 and SO 



2000 


23-3.1 


3.1-3.9 


.33-4.4 


4.0-5.0 


44-53 


5.0-4.2 


5.9-74 


•3-9.1 


1000 




3.6-4.5 


3.9-4.9 


44-53 


4.7-5.9 c 


53-6.6 


63-7.1 


14-10 


700 






43-54 


4.7-5.9 


5.0-6.2 


,53-6.9 


64-4.0 


1.6-10 


500 








5.1-6.4 


3.4-6.1 


53-73 


6.7-14 


1.1-1 1 


400 










5.7-7.1 


6.1-7.6 


6.9-1.6 


9.0-11 


300 












63-4.1 


73-9.1 < 


93-11 


200 














10-10 


9.1-12 


100 














m 


11-$ 



For Percentages around 10 and 90' 



2000 


1.9-24 


23-19 


2.6-33 


3.0-3.1 


33-£l 


3.7-4.6 


44-53 




-1000 




17-34 


310-3.1 


33-4.1 


3.6-43 


4.0-5.0 


4.6-il 




^700 






3.2-4.0 


33-4.4' 


33-4.1 


4.1-5.1 


4J-4.0 




500 








?J-4J 


4.0-5.0 


44-53 


5.0-43 




400 










43-53 


4.6-5J 


53-6.9 




300* 












4.9-6.1 


53-6.9 




200 














6.0-73 


» 


For Percentages around 5 and 95 


2000 


%.4-lJ 


1.7-11 


1.9-24 


12-11 


14-3.0 


17-3.4 






1000 




1.9-14 


11-16 


14-3.0 


16-33 


19-&6 






700 






23-19 


16-33 


17-34 


3.0-33 






500 








11-33 


19-3.6 


33-4.0 






400 










33x3.9 


33-43 






300 












3.4-43 







TABLE 14.1 JH Exan^ofSamplingErron of Differences tyetween Percentages 

The values shown are the differences required for significance (two standard errors) in ¥ 
comparisons of percentages derived from two Afferent subgroups of the survey. Two " 
values— low and high — are jiven for each eelL 

These generalized and approximate values of 2ee(p — f) represent the results of 
many computations. The low values are merely HfQH\\n + 1/i01^> corre sp onding to 
two simple random samples. The high Values are about 135 greater. Most of the 
actually computed values of the standard error fell between these two boundaries.' 
CW, Free*™, WheJp**, «d CunpWl [1959].) , J 



Leslie Klsh, Survey Sampling . New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 
1965, p. 580. 
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Table D-II ■ 

NUMBER OF RESPONDENTS *IN„EACH DEMOGRAPHIC CATEGORY 



Demographic Characteristics 



Number in Sample 



Total 

Sex 
.Male 
Female 

Race 

Non-white 
White 

Religion 

Catholic ' * 

Jewish 
. Protestant 
Other ? no religion 

Stage in Life Cycle 
Young, no children 
Children present, oldest <6 
Children present? oddest 6-17 
Older adults r no children 
Elderly (60+) adults, no children 

Services Used 

Public elementary and secondary education 
After school programs 
Special education 
Adult education 
Public colleges 

Education 

Less than high school 
High school degree 

Some collages . • 

College degree 
Graduate school 

Income 

Less than $10,000 
$10,000 to <$20,000 
$20,000 to <$30,000 
,$30,000 to <$50,000 
$50,000 or more 



— 1586- v ' 



798 
788 



96 
1,490 



781 
92 
453 
260 



324 
182 
542 
307 
231 



519 
"300 
132 
329 
346 



178 
520 
353 ' 
321 
180 



169 
484 
477 
356 
. 69 
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. Table D-II (continued) ft 

NUMBER OF RESPONDENTS IN EACH DEMOGRAPHIC CATEGORY 

\ — 

Demographic Characteristics . Number in Sample 

a 

Occupation «of Household Head - 

Professional 395 

Managerial 305 

Clerical,- sales 195 0 

Blue collar • 418 

Service 106 

Not reported, no occupation 167 

Government Employee 

Educational employee ^ 96 

Local government employee 121 

State- government employee m 57 

Federal government employee ✓ 65 v 

No local, state or federal employees . 0 

in household : 1,247 , , 

Loc.al Tax Share \ 

Owners: Less than 75% of community avg. 225* " 

Owners: 75% to <100% of community .avg. 251 

Owners: 1,00% to <125% of community avg. 175 

Owners: >125% of community avg. 227 

Owners: Taxes not reported 113 

Renters: Never owned, no plans to 256 

Renters: Ever owned 176 

Renters:. Plan to own 12Q, 

Neither rent nor own 43 

Political Ideology 

Very conservative 136 

fairly "conservative -405 

Middle of the -road 593 0 

Eairly liberal'- * 297 
Very liberal ' 104 
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Appendix A * 

"~s;' * COMPLETE SAMPLING PLAN 

t 

T 

i 

The Basic Sample 

A total of 1*561 interviews were administered to male and female house- 



11015 1 ^ a ^ S selected by a st *te-wide stratified random cluster sampling plan. 
Strata were defined to insure that interviews would be spread proportionately 
across ccanmunities characterized by the fall range of property wealth and I 
expenditure levels. Interviews were clustered in cities and towns within 
these strata in order to provide information appropriate for testing median 
voter models. 

% The sample was drawn in fj.ve stages. First, each of the 351 Massachu- 

17 

setts cities and towns was grouped into one of the 15 cells^shown in Table Al. 

f 

These cells are based on four property wealth and four expenditure categories. 1 

We consolidated* the two' cells defined by the highest wealth and the jtwo lowest 

ft. I » * 

expenditure levels because of the small proportion of the state's population 

they represent. We assigned a quota of interviews to each of these 15 cells 

in proportion to the percentage of the, state's population residing in that cell. 2 

Within each cell, cities and towns were grouped into substrata defined 

by population size and percent of owner-occupied housing. This categoriza- 

tion reflects our view that pref erences > for public services vary between renters 

and homeowners and with town and .city size. The size of the jurisdiction 

reflects both the ability of the individual voter to influence the public 

sector decision-flaking process and in many cases the form of government; most 

large jursidictions in Massachusetts^are cities with a mayor-council government 

while most of the small jurisdictions are towns rjan by selectmen and town- 

' ^meeting. 

Tables A2-1 through A2-15 show the population afld percent of owner-occupied 
units for each city and town in the fifteen wfealth and expenditure categories. 

ERIC : ■ ' 31R 
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Boxes enclose the 33 substrata of similar cities and towns. By grouping cities 
and towns along these four dimensions (per capita* wealth, per capita expendi- 
tures, population and percent owner-occupied) clusters can be randomly selected ' 
from strata that are internally homogenous, but that differ from one another 
as much as possible along th<* critical dimensions. Interviews were assigned to* 
each of these substrata approximately in proportion to the percentage of the 
stratum population residing in each substratum (see Table A-3) . 

To assure enough observations from individual jurisdictions to test 
median voter models, we chose to cluster our interviews in selected cities 
and towns rather than to spread -them randomly across each substratum. Thus 
the third stage of our sampling procedure involved the random selection of 
cities and towns # from each substratum. These jurisdictions form the clusters 
from which we randomly selected households for the finaj sample . Before 
choosing our communities, we excluded all towns with fewer than 2,500 residents. 
Because -the census does not gather data on the social and economic character- 
istics of such towns, additional information to supplement that gathered in 
the personal interview is^n&tf available. These towns comprise only 1.7 percent 
of the state's population. 

The remaining towns and cities were listed alphabetically by substratum 
and were given one chance to be selected for each 5*000 residents. Using a random 
number table, we selected units of 5,000 residents. This procedure allows 
larger cities to be randomly selected as cluster points more than one time. . in 
general, 25 interviews were allocated to each unit or cluster point, in some 
cases, we allocated fewer than 25 to a cluster point in order to obtain a 

r 

reasonable distribution of interviews across substrata within any given wealth/ 
expenditure stratum. 1 ' 
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In each rahdomly selected city or town, telephone numbers were selected 
.in a two-stage process. w First, the initial four digits of exchanges currently 
-in use were selected in proportion to their number in the total population • 
of telephone numbers. This "screening" process minimized the amount of time 
spent 'dialing numbers that were not infuse, in the second stage a random 
number process assigned the last three digits to the four-digit stem. As a 
result, all phone numbers in use in the jurisdiction, not merely publicly 
listed phone numbers, had an equally likely chance of being selected for 
our sample. 

4 

The numbers selected in this manner, called starting points, were given ta 

professional interviewers. If no interview ,was obtained at the starting point 

number, the interviewer added 10 to the original telephone number and made 

another attempt. This process of adding 10 to the telephone. number was repeated 

up to four times until five attempts had been made to obtain an interview 

based on the starting point number. If no interview was completedc after the 

use of five variations of the original number, another starting point number 

* 

was drawn. 

In the final stage of the sampling process, we selected individual res- 
pondents in each household, interviews were restricted to male and female 

household heads. m We excluded other voting-age household members because the 

- / 

purpose of the study is to focus on the behavior, preferences and orientation of 
h ouse hold members most concerned with property tax payments. The s£x of the 
household head to be interviewed was randomly selected after initial contact with 
the household had been made. 
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The Overs ample 

We supplemented the 1,561 state-wide interviews with additional interviews 
administered to 94 randomly selected 'households in Boston and 5(Krandomly 
selected 1 blacli 'households." This brings the total number ^T^ton resident 
interviews to 248 and the total number of black interviews to 93. 

This oversampling provides us with two subsamples sufficiently large for 
separate analysis. Specif ically, it 'allows us to analyze the preferences, atti- 
tudes, and voting behavior of both Boston households and black households. It 
should be. noted that the .^tate-wide' analysis does not include these additional 
interviews. 

•The additional Boston -and black households were selected in the same 
manner as the basic sample. In Boston, additional root exchanges were randomly 
selected. In the case, of blacks, we us£d root telephone .exchanges of black 
respondents in the basic sample of 1,561 as 'starting points, for locating addi- 
tional black households. 
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Table Al 



NUMBER AND PERCENT OF 'POPULATION AND INTERVIEW QUOTAS 
By Per Capita Wealth and' Expenditure Strata 



1980 population r < 927^21* * 297,851 

$625- X of state population lbll7% 

$717 Interview quota * 255 

% of total interview quota 16.42% 4.83%- 



5.19% , 3.09% 
75 ,50 
3^% 



moire than $18,160 



I" C ^ ta ~ ^r.CaEita-Wealth 

Expenditures , —less than $10» 771 $10, 771-$13,906 . $13s906-$18.16& 

1980 population 369^506 ' 93,927 * *' 37 649 54 riQ? 

Less than X of State population 6.44% '.1.64% 6.66% 0 94% 

5oZ5 Interview quota • 1Q0 ' • . 25 . ' 20 ~ ' 25 

*.% of total interview quota c 6.44% 1.61% * 1.3% 1#61Z 

177,272 



Oi7 ^980 population 447,657 7 02,898 "" 308..101 75,679 

J of state population • 7 .80% ' 12.25% , 5.4% 1.32% 

?838 Interview quota 125 * 175 - 75 30 

% of total interview quota ' 8*04% . 11.27% - ' • 4.83% 1.93% 

, 1980 population 993.083 260.715 476,603' ' 515 507 

SJ 2 °f state population 17;3I% ,4.54%- JI.&Z 8.98% 

9838 Interview quota ^ 273 75 120 1^0 

% of total interview quota 17.58% 4.83% , 7.73 , 8.37% 
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, <fe Table A2-1 ' ~ * > 

STRATIFICATION OF CITIES AND TOWNS IN MASSACHUSETTS* 
Stratum: Per Capita Expenditure I (less than $625). Per Capita Wealth I (lew than $10.771) 



ulation 
C1980) 



MA 



<50Z 



Percent Owner Occupied (1970) 

50-<60Z 60-<70Z * 70~<80Z 



80-<90% 



90-<100Z 



500 



Hardvick 

C2/55) 



Ashby 

(2/67) 
Xussell 

(2/70) 



500-55, Q00 



Buckland 

(2/73) 
Huntington 

(2/73) 
Millville 

(2/72) 



Clarksburg 

(2/81) * 
E. Brbokfield 
(2/80) 



SUBSTRATUM I. I A 



Warren 

. <4/68) 



t)00-<10,000 



*000-<20»OOQ 



Harvard 

(12/31) 
Southbridge 

(17/46) 



SUBSTRATUM 
I, IB 



Montague 

(8/60) 
Shirley 

(5/56) 
Ware 

(9/60) 



Spencer 

11/58) 



inton 
' (13/55) 
Northbridge 

(12/52) 
Winthrop 
(19/54) 



Blacks tone 

(7/64) 
Charlton 

(7/68) 
♦Dudley 

(9/62) 
Lancaster 

(6A64) 
Orange 

(7/67) 
Uxbridge 

(8/63) 

Athol 
(11/67) 



Berkeley 

(3/77) 
Cheshire 

(3/78) 
Rutland 

(4/78) 
Upton. 

(4/71) 

Leicester 

(9/78) 
Temple ton 

(6/80) 



Ac us ha* t 

(9/81) 
* *Halifax 
(6/82) 



"Sastkai 

at/62) 



Fairhaven 

(16/75) 
South Hadley 
(16/73) 



t 000-<30,000 
),0OO-<40,000 





Amherst 


*LeominSter 




(33/4$ 


(34/6^2) 




SUBSTRATUM I^C 











Dracut 

(21/83) 



ns»«wtwibb« cuhudiuii in cn« assigns cc a stratus arranged oy l5Jog population 
(preliminary) and*jpercent of dwelling units tjiat were owner occupied in 1970, Upper. case letters" 
denote cities; upper and lower case letters denote towns. Numbers in parentheses are 1980 
population in* thousands and 1970 percent of owner-occupied dwelling units. Boxes bound substrata 
defined primarily by population and percent owner occupied* An asterisk (*) denotes that 
the community was selected randomly frosi the substratum for the final simple. N.A. indicates 
information for categorization is not available* 
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N Table A2-2 fc 

STRATIFICATION OF CITIES A ND TOWNS IN MASSACHUSETTS* * ± * 

Stratun: Per Capita Exptrfditure Ulmthtn P « r CaP i^ y^ith „ (S10 , 771 , ?T v ^ . 



NA 



<50Z 



100 



Percent Owner Occupied (1970) 
50-<60Z % 6O-<70X 



-Shelbourne 
- (2/63) 



7o-<ao: 



Be nurds con 

(2/77) 
Chester 

(1/76) 
Hinsdale 

(2/72) 
Williamsburg 



L500-<5,odo 



l00O-<10,000 



K000-<20 t 000 



80-<90Z 



90-<100Z 



SUBSTRATUM I, III A 




1 






Sunderland M 

(3/40) * 


/ 


Barre , 

(4/67) 


Aihbumhem r ' 
(4/78) . - 

Boyle ton 
(3/80) 

W. Brookfleld 
, (3/71) 


Lane thorough 

(3/80) # 
Newbury* 
. (4/81) 
Southhaapton 

(4/88) 






Beichertovtf 

(6/70) 
Williaaetown* 

(9/68) ' 


Del ton 

(7/72) 


Tovnsend 

(7/82) 


^ 41 ■ ' • 




Palaer- 

(U/67> 




" *Svaneea tt 

(15/85) 



V 
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Table A2-3 

• STRATIFICATION : OF CITIES AND TOWNS IN MASSACHUSETTS* 
Stratum; Per Capita Expenditure I (less than $625), Per Capita .Weal ATlI 



($13,906-$18.160) 



pulation 
(1980) 



NA 



<50Z 



Percent Owner Occupied (1970) 
50-<60Z . 60-<70% 
, " / 



70-<80Z 



80-<902 



90-<;i002 



,500 



Blandford * 

(1/NA) 
Char lemon t 

(1/NA) 
Conway 

(1/NA) 
Montgomery 

(1/NA) 
Phillipston 

(1/NA) 



6 



P 



W. S to ckb ridge Leverett 



(1/67) ' 



(1/84) 
Whately 
(1/79) 



Col rain 
(1/82) 
Dunstable 

(2/86) 



J 




Koyalston 

(1/NA) 
• Washington < 
(1/NA) 1 m ' 


^ * 








| susstftAWM i t in; a — 










Mendon • 

(3/llA) 

4 


— 


... *Groton f 
•# (6/ 67) 


J 

> 


Wenham Paxton 

(4/82) (4/93) 

Hamilton 

(7/83) . 



Ta^la entries are all Kftssachuittts communities in the designated stratum arranged by 1980 population 

(preliminary) and percent of dweUing units that were owner occupied in 1970. Upper case letters, V 
denote ci£**; upper and lower case letters denote towns. Numbers in parentheses are 1980 popU- ♦ 
* . nation la thousands Cind 1970 percent of owner-occupied dwelling units. Boxes bounjd sub's trata 
defined primarily by^opulatton and percent owner occupied. An asterisk (*) denqtes that the 



Table A2-4 

STRATIFICATION OF CITIES AND TOWNS IN MASSACHUSETTS* 
Stratum: Per Capita Expenditure I and II (less" than $717). Per Capita Wealth IV (nore than $18.160) 



r opulation 
(I960) 



NA 



<50Z 



— : : —4 -k — , 

gercent Owner Occupied (19701 . ^ 

5O-C602 " 60-<70Z 70-<80Z 80-<90Z *0-<100Z 



,500 



Coahen 

(1/NA) 
Hancock 
* . (1/NA) 
<i Middlefield 

(b/NA) 
Vindaor 

(1/NA) ■ 
Worthington 

(1/NA) 
Monterey 

(1/NaJ 
New Aahford 

(b/NA) 
Peru 

(1/NA) 
Wee t hasp ton 

(1/NA) * 



New Marlborough 
(1/51) 



;5O0-<5,060 

dfo-<io t ooo 

),000-<20 t 000 



SUBSTRATUM Ml, IV A 



Edgemont 

(1/60) 
Richmond 

(2/69) 
Aehfield 

(1/69) 
Northfield 
, (2/61) 



Granville 

(1/82) 



Deerfieid* JBoltpn 

(5/65) (3/78) 

Sheffield^ 
(3/63) 



Weat nine tar 

(5/85) 
Topefield 

(5/84) 

^Yarmouth 

(18/84) 



Table entriee are all Maaaachuaetta coaaunitiea in the deaignated atratu* arranged by 19t0 population 
. (preliminary) and pareent o£ dwelling unite- that were owner occupied in 1970. upper eaae lettera 
denote citiee; upper and lower caae lettera denote towna, Nunbera in perentheeee are XHQ popu- 
lation in thousands and 1970 percent of owner-occupied dwelling unite. Boxea bound substrata 
defined primarily by population**** percent owner occupied. An aeteriak <•) denote*, thet the 
coaaeunity waa selected randomly fro* the aubetratua for the final aaatple. M.A. indicataV infor- 
mation for categorization ia not available. 

ropplation 1ms than, 500 ~ - ' ' 



V Table A2-5 

STRATIFICAT ION OF CITIES AND TOWNS IN MASSACHUSETTS* < 
Stratum: P«r Ca.pl ti* Expenditure II ($6 25-$717V. Fer Capita Wealth I (leas than SlO.mi 



Population 
(1980) 



<5o: 



Percent Owner Occupied (1970) 
50-<60X 6O-<702 



70-C80X 



80-<90X 



90-<100Z 



<2,500 



New Bra lb tree 

.(1/NA) 



2,500-<5,000 
5,000-<10,000 
10,000-<20,000 



20^000-<»,000 
3dJxfo-<40 ? 000 

40 f 000-<50,000 
50,000^60,000 

•0,000 



. N. Brookfield 

(4/67) r 

SUBST1ATUM II. I A 









Gardner 


♦Greenfield 








(18/58) 


(18/61) 








N. Adams 








* 




(18/52) 












Webster 












(14/50) 






K 






SUBSTRATUM II 




B 


















• 


* Northampton 












(29/575 














Methuen 










(37/69* 






**H0LY0KE 


TAUNTON 






\ 




(44/36) 


(45/60) rf 










*HAU)EN 


CHICOPEE 










(53/47) ' 


' (55/55) 










* *MEDF0RD 












(58/60) 










- 'LAWRENCE 












(63/33) 




) 








*FALL RIVER * 












(92/32) 


SUBSTRATUM II, 


I C 








LOWELL 










(92/44) * 












*NEW BEDFORD 












(98/42) 












SOMERVILLE 












(77/34) 









Mezriaac 

(4/75) 

Monaon 

(7/74) 

Ab lug ton 

(14/78) 
Grafton 

(11/70) 
Hudson 

(16/72) 
Mulberry 

(12/72) 
♦Oxford' 

(12/75) 
Whitman . 

(Zl/75) b 



Granby 

(5/ S3) 

*Bellinghaa 
(14/85) 



Table entries are all Massachusetts communities in the designated stratum arranged by 1980 population 
(preliminary) end percent' of dwelling units that were owner occupied In 1970. Upper case letters 
denote cities; upper and lower case letters denote towns. Numbers In parentheses are 1980 popu- 
lation in thousands and 1970 percent of owner-occupied dwelling units. Boxes bound substrata 
defined primarily by population and percent owner occupied. An asterisk (*) denotes that the 
community was selected randomly from the substratum for the final sample. N.A. indicates infor- 
mation for categorization is not available. 

Fopulatlon less than S0O. ♦ 
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table A2-6 

STRATIFICATION OF CITIES iflfl TOWNS IN MASSACHUSETTS 8 



Strata; Capita Expenditure II (S6 25-S7J?) . Par Capita Wealth II ($10.271-313.906^ 



pulation 
(1980) 



NA 



Percent Owner/Occupied (1970) 



<50Z 



50^:602 



' 60-<;70X 



70-<80X 



80-<90X 



90-<100X 



,500 



,300-<5,000 



,000-<10,000 



New Sales 

ami 



Brookfield 

* (2/68) 



000-<20,000 



000-00,000 



3,00O-<40,O00 



Agawam 

(22/69) 
N.Attleborough 
(21/68) 
*WeSprlng£i«ld 

(27/60) 

*WESTFIELD 
(36/69) 



Berlin 

(-2/79) 
Gill 
(1/77) 



Hatfield 

(3/78) 
Rowley 

(4/79) 

Norfolk 

(6/79) 
Pepper eLl 

(8/70) 
Southwick 

(7/74) 
Sutton 

(6/74) 
Tyngeborough 

(6/73) 
Vrentham 

(7/73) 

No rthbo rough 
(11/78) 



Haapdtn 

(5/88) 



Grove land 

(5/84) 
Lakeville 

(6/84) 



SUBSTRATUM II ,11 A 



Ludlow 
(18/78) 



S tough ton 
(24/77) 



Auburn 

(13/86) 
Holden 
(13/87) 
^Pembroke. 
(13/90) 



Shrewsbury 
(23/82) 



SUBSTRATUM tl,II B 



Table entries are all Massachusetts cdtmunltlea in the designated atratun arranged by 1980 population 
, {preliminary) and percent of dwelling unita that ware owner occupied in 1970- Upper caae letters 
denote citiee; " upper and lower caae lattara denote towns, Nunbere in parentheeee are 1980 popu- 
lation in thouaanda and 1970 percent of owner-occupied dwelling, unite. Boxaa bound eubetrata 
defined primarily by population and percent owner occupied^ An asterisk (*) danotaa that the 
cosmunity waa selected randomly irom the substratum for the final sample. N,A« lndlcatea infor- 
mation for categorisation ia not available. 



J 
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^ Table A2-7 

STRATIFICATION OF CITIES AND TOWNS IN MASSACHUSETTS* 
Stratum: Per Capita Expenditure II ($625-8717). Per Capita Wealth III ($13.906-$18.160) 



opulatlon 
(1980) 



NA 



<5o: 



Percent Owner Occupied (1970) 
r 50-<60X 60-<70Z * 



70-<80Z 



80-<90X 



9o-<ioo: 



2,500 



2;500-<5,000 



|5,000-<10,000 



Cheeterfleld 

(1/NA) 
Cummiagton 

(1/NA) 
Hawley 

(b/NA) 
Pelhafi " 

(1/NA) 
Wendell 

(1/NA) 



Petersham 

(1/74) 



Brimfleld 

(2/81) 
Plymp ton 
(2/90) 



),000-<20 t 000 
:0,000-<30,000 





SUBSTRATUM -II, III A 

Nahant 

(4/70) 


Boxbo rough 
(3/76) 






> 


Gnat Barrlngton 

(7/61) 


Kingston 

(7/74) 


Dlghton 

(5/81) 








Plainville 

(6/75) 

•« 


Freetown 

(7/82) 
lehoboth 

<S/Sl) 
W. Boylston 

(6/82) 

c 


>> 

A 






*Westport 

(14/70) 


Seekonk 

(12/85) 


Wllbrahaa 

(12/91) 




SUBSTRATUM II. III5 

Stoneham 

(21/64) 




*$ar mouth 
(24/83) 

Hilton 
(26/85) 





Table entries are all Massachusetts communities In the designated stratum arranged by 1980 population 

(preliminary) and percent of dwelling units that were owner occupied In 1970. Upper class letters 
denote cities; upper and lower case letters denote uvni. Numbers In parentheses are 1980 popu- 
lation In thousands and 1970 percent of ovner-occuplea dwelling units. Boxes bound substrata 
defined primarily by population and percent owner-occupied. An asterisk (*) denbtes that the 
community was selected randomly from the substratum for tarn final sample. N.A. Indicates Infor- 
mation* for categorization Is not available. 



b» Population leas than 500. 
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Table A2-8 

STRATIFICATION OF CITIES AND TOWNS IK MASSACHUSETTS* , » 
Stratum: Per Capita Expenditure III ($717-$838), Per Capita Wealth I (less than $10,771) 



pulation 
1980) 



NA 



<50Z 



Percent Owner Occupied (1970) 
50-<60Z 60-<70Z 70-<80Z 



80-<902 



90-<lO0Z 



0CXM10.000 



Ayer 
(7/43) 



Winchendon 
(7/62) 



000^20,000 

jOOO-*30,000 

C00-C40,000 
O00-<50,000 
000 



SUBSTRATUM 11,1 A 



FITCHBUR& 

(39/51) 
•REVERE 

(42/54) 
*BR0CKTQN 
(95/57) . 
♦SPRINGFIELD 
.(152/51) 



Middleborough Frank! 
(16/70) (18/78? 

Rockland 
(11/77) 

*Melrose (30/70) 
{ttlford (23/64) 



SUBSTRATUM III, I B 



Table entries are all Massachusetts communities in the designated stratum arranged by 1980 population (preliminary) 

and percent of dwelling units that were owner occupied in 1970. Upper case letters denote cities; upper 
and lower case letters denote towns. Numbers in parentheses are 1980 population in thousands and 1970 
percent of owner-occupied dwelling units. Boxes bound substrata defined primarily by population and 
percent owner occupied. An asterisk (*) denotes that the community was selected randomly from the 
substratum for the >final sample. N.A. indicates information for categorization is not available. 
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. '.Table A2-9 



STRATIFTCATTOW OF CTTTES TOWNS IN MASSACHUSETTS * 
Stratum: Per Capita Expenditure I H ($717-3838), Per Capita Wealth II ($10, 771-313. 906) 



Dp ulation 
(1980) 



NA 



<50Z 



Percent Owner Occupied (1970) 
50-<60Z 60-<70% 70-<802 



80-<90Z 



90-<100Z 



00 

500-<5,000 
300-<10,000 



000-<20,000 



ooo-oo.opo 



000-< 40,000 



),000-<50,000 
),000^-<60,000 - 
),000-<70,000 



Walts 

(1/NA) 



Hubbardeton 

(2/33) 



Douglaa ? Hopedale 

(4/69) , (4/71) / 



Maynard 

(9/68) 



SUBSTRATUM 111,11 A 



Carver 

(7/77) 
Georgetown 

(6/79) 
Lee 

(6/72) 
Mi Ilia 

(7/78) 



E.Bridgevater 

(10/81) 
Hanson 

(9/86) 
Lunenburg 

(8/32) 
Raynham 

(9/89) 
W.Bridgewater 

(6/88) b 



NEWBURYPORT 
(16/64) 



Bridgewater 

(17/76) 
Ipswich 

(11/Z2) 
Mansfield 

(13/72) 



*Vakefield 

(25/73) 



Water town 




*ATTLEB0H0 




(34/47) 




(34/62) 








*BBVERLY 








(37/65) 




SUBSTRATUM III, IB 




MARLBOROUGH 








(31/62) 






* Arlington 








(45/80) 










PITTSFIELD 


Weymouth 






(52/61) 


(55/74) 




* Framing ham 








(65/59) 







Easton 

(17/84) 
Ho lb rook 

(11/84) 
Ho lliiton 

(13/82) 
N.Reading 

(11/88) 
Westford 

(13/84) 

♦Randolph 

(28/80) 
Reading 
(23/82) 
*Tewksbury 

(24/89) 

Chelmsford 

(31/83) 



Table entries 'are all Massachusetts communities in the designated stratum arranged by I960 population (preliminary) 
and percent of dwelling units that were owner occupied in 1970. Upper case letters denote cities; 
upper and lower case letters denote towns. Numbers in parentheses are 1980 population in thousands 
and 1970 percent of owner-occupied dwelling units, foxes bound substrata defined primarily by population 
and percent owner occupied. An asterisk (*) denotes that the community was selected randomly from the 
substratum for the final sample. H.A'. indicates information for categorisation la not ev^ilabjLe ♦ 



I960 population not available. 

ERLC 
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Table A2-10 

STRATIFICATION OF CITIES AND TOWNS IN MASSACHUSETTS* 
Capita Expen diture III ($717-3838). Per Capita Wealth III 



($13,906-$18.160) 



Population 

(1980) 



<50% 



t , Fercent Owner Occupied- (1970) 
50-<60i t>0-<70X 70-<80X 



80-<90X 



90-<10QZ 



<2»500 



2,500-<5,000 



1 5, 000-^10,000^ 



Oakham 

(1/NA) 
Warwick 

(1/NA) 



SUBSTRATUM III, HI A 



.0, 000-<20, 000 

0,000-00,000 
>,000-<40 t 000 
*0,000 



-Le n o x - 



(7/62) 



Belmont 

(26/65) 



SUBSTRATUM III. HI B 



*WALTHAM 

■ (58/43) 



WOBUKN 
(37/66) 



Princeton 
(2/85) 



Essex 

(3/70) 
Hadley 

(4/70) 

-Ashland- 



Rochester 

(3/84) 



* (9/78) 
Bopklnton 

(7/77) 
Littleton 

(7/79) 
Mettajwieett 

(6/72) 
Salisbury 

(6/70) 
Sturbridge 

(6/74) 

Acton 

(18/73) 
Warebaa 

(19/75) ■ 
Was thorough 
(14/71) 

*Dedham 

(25/79) . 



A t ou 

(5/84) 
Stow 

(5/84) 
W. Newbury 

(3/87) 



*E*Longneadov 

(13/92) 



Saugus 

(25/84) 



Table entries are all Massachusetts communities in the' designated stratum arranged by 1980 population 
(preliminary) and percent of dwelling units that were owner occupied in 1970. Upper case letters 
£a£ < ^5" MM lttttri dtnot * towni * Nuiiberi Parentheses are 1980 popu- 

Alfi^^rS^^ Z ^ X V 0 , ptrct !! t 6f ovner-occupied dwelling units. Boxes bound substrata 
Alfred primarily by population and percent owner occupied. An asterisk (*) denotes that tha 
cojaiuDitr was selected randomly from the substratum fo? the final wp « T llTi^ll <* 
metion for categorization is not available. wpie. «-A. indicates infor- 
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Table A2^11 



ipulation 
(1980) 



, STRATI FT CAT ION OF CITIES AND TOWNS IK MASSACHUSETTS* 
Str i CUa; Pgr ClPttl Expenditure III (S717-S838K P. r Capita Uaalth IV (aora than $18. 160) 



*A 



<so; 



Percent Owner Occupied (1970) 

50-<60Z 60-<70Z *70-<80Z 



80-<90Z 



90-<10d* 



500 



( Alford 
(b/XA) 
Beckec 
(1/NA) 
Holland 
" (2/NA) 
Leydon 



Stockbridge 

(2/62) 



(b/NA) 
Otis 

(1/NA) 
Sandsfield 

(if HA) 
Shuteaburv 

U/NA) 
Tyringham 
1 (b/NA) 



;50o-<s,ooo 








000-<10,000 


SUBSTRATUM 111,1V A 


^Lincoln 

. (7/57) 


Rockport 
(6/61) 


000-<20 v 000 


Dennis 

(12/48) 






000-<30,000 






N.Andover 

(20/62) 



SUBSTRATUM 111,1V B 




Harlan 




(A/74) 




Boxford 




(5/89) 






* Lynnf ield 




(ll/$5) 



Table entrlaa ara all Massachusetts communities In the designated stratus by 1980 population (preliminary) and 
percent of dwelling units that fere owner occupied In 1970. .Upper case letters denote cities* upper and 
lower case letters denote towns. Kumars In parentheses sre 1980 population In thousands and 1970 percent 
of owner occupied dwelling units. Boxes bound substrate defined primarily by population and percent owner 
occupied. An asterisk (*) denotes that the community was selected randomly from a substratum for a final 
sample. N.A* Indicates Information for categorization Is not available. 



b. 1980 population not ava liable. ' 1976 estimate used. 
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|pulation 
1980) 



Table A2rl2 

STRATI FI CAT ION OF CITIES AND TOWNS IN MASSACHUSETTS a 
Stratum: Per Capita Expenditure IV (more than $838), Par Capita Wealth I (less than $10,771) 



NA 



<50Z 



50-<60X 60-<70Z 


70-<80X 




SUBSTRATUM IV, I A Hull 




(10/68) 




Ameabury 




(14/63) . 

• 




"HAVERHILL " 




(47/55) 





80-<90X 



90^<100S 



|000-<l0 t Q00 
|000-<20,000 



|000-<30,000 

I* 9 

|000-<40,000 



<50,000 



looo 



SUBSTRATUM IV, I B 

* CHELSEA 
(25/28) 



"CAMBRIDGE 

(95/19) 



SUBSTRATUM IV, I C * 
"LYNN 

(78/45) 
"WORCESTER 

. (161/46) 



SUBSTRATUM IV,I V D 

"BOSTON 
(562/271 



Table entries are all Massachusetts communities in the designated stratum arranged by 1980 population (preliminary) 
and percent of dwelling units that were owner occupied in 1970. Upper class letters denote cities; upper 
and lover case letters denote towns. Numbers in parentheses are 1980 population in thousands and 1970 
percent of owner-occupied dwelling units. Boxes bound substrata defined * primarily by population and 
percent owner occupied.' An asterisk (*) denotes that the community was selected randomly from the 
substratum for die final sample. N.A. indicates information for categorization is not available. 
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Table. A2-13 ^ 

STRATIFICATION OF CITIES AND TOWNS IN MASSACHUSETTS* r 
Stratum: Ptr Capita Expenditure IV (aore than $838), Pes Capita Wealth II ($10,771-$13,906-) 



ovulation 

(1980) 



NA 



<50Z • 



Z Ovntr Occupitd In 197Q 
50-<60Z 60-<70Z 70-<80Z 80-<90Z 



90-<100Z 



,000-<20,000 

20,000-<30,00<r* 
3O,OOQ-<4O,OO0 

4O,000-<50,000 



SUBSTRATUM IV. II A 



Foxborouah 
(14/71) 

Norton 
(13/74) 



Norwood 
(29/62) 



* SALEM 
s (38/46) 



*f EABODY 

(46/72) 



>50 9 000 



SUBSTRATUM IV, II 3 










* *QUZNCT 


—4- 


X » 


(84/56) 



Bllltrica 

- (37/85) 



Tablt entriee art all Maeaachueetts coenuniiiea In tht deeignated atratum arranged by 1980 population 
(preliminary) and parctnt of dwelling unite that were owner Occupied In 1970. Upper caae lettera 
denote citlee; upper and Jower caae le^ttra denote towna. Numbers In parentheaea are 1980 popu- 
lation in thoueande and 197&, percent of ttwner-'ccupied dwelling unite. Boxes bound eube'trata 
defined prlaarlly by population and percent owner occupied. An aeterlek (*) denotes that the 
copunity waa aelected randomly from the substratum for the final aaaple. N.A. lndicatee infor- 
mation for categorization la not available. 0 " ' 




s 



Stratum: 



pulaticm HA * 

1980) 



<502 



Ptrctnt Owner Occupied (1970) 
50-<60X 6O-<702 



500 

5(XK<5,000 
Q00-<10,000 

000-<20,000 



Monroe 
(1/NA) 



000-00,000 



000-cAO.OOO 

,000-^50,000 
P,000-<6b f 000 

0,000 



SUBSTRATUM- IV, III C 



*Brookline 

(55/27) 



70-<80X 



80-<90X 



■SUBSTRATUM IV, III A 



Medway 

(8/78) 
Middleton 
<4/72)' 

Canton 

(18/20) 
Swampscott 

U4/76) 



Danvers 
(24/76) 

Ha tick 
(29/79) 

Winchester 
t21/77) 




Norvtll 

(9/90) 



Mcdfield 
(10/84) 
Scituate, 
(18/84> b 
♦Sharon 

(14/85) 
*Walpole • 
(18/82) 



Hingham 

(20/86) 
Marshfieid 

(21/86) 



*Breintre« 

(36/85) 



90-<100Z 



Hanover 

(11/91) 
Longmeadow 

(16/96) 
Wilmington 

a7/90) 



a* Table entries are all Massachusetts e%wunitiee in Che designated stratum arranged by 1980 population 
(preliminary) and percent of dwelling units that were owner occupied in 1970* Uppar case letters 
denote cities; uppar and lower esse letters denote .towns* Numbers in parentheses are 1980 popu- 
lation in thousands and 1970 percent of owner-occupied dwelling units* Boxes bound substrata 
defined primarily by population end percent owner occupied* An asterisk (*) denotes that the 
community was selacted randomly from the substratum for the final sample* K.A. indicates infor- 
mation for categorization is not available* 

b . 1980 population not availabla* • 1976 astlmate used* 



^Population 
(1980)* 



I Table A2-15 

STRATIFICATION OF CITIES AND TOWNS ifr MASSACHUSETTS* 
Stratum; Ptr Capita Expenditure I V (nort than $838). Far Capita Wealth IV (more than $18.160) 



NA 



<502 



Percent Ovmer Occupied (1970) 
5O-<60X 60-<70Z 



7O-<80Z 



80-<90Z 



90-<100Z 



<2 t 500 Chilmark 

(b/NA) 
Edgar town 

(2/NA) 
Erving 

(1/NA) 
Florida 

(1/NA) 
Gayhead 

(b/NA) 
Go f no Id 

(b/NA) 
Baath 

(b/NA) 



Kt. Washington 

(b7NA) 
Flainf laid » 

(b/NA) 
Rove 
. (b/NA) 
Savoy 

(1/NA) 
Tolland 

(b/NA 
W.-^Tifbury 

(1/NA) 



Wellfleet 

(2/58) 



.Oak Blufff 
(2/81 



SUBSTRATUM IV, IV A 



2.500-<5 f OOO 



5.000-<10,000 



Carlisle 

. (3/59) 



10,000-<20,000 ' 



Brewster 0 
(5/NA) 

Harwich 0 
(9/NA) 

Sandwich 0 
(9/NA) 



SUBSTRATUM 



Bourne 

(14/56) 



> 20, 000 -<30 f 000 



,30,OOOf 



SUBSTRATUM 
IV, IV C 



* EVERETT 
(37/43) 



Eaatham 

(3/63) 
Tiibury c 

(3/64) 



Chatham 
(8/61) 
Manchester 0 
• (5/65) 
' Nantucket 0 

(5/66) 
*t)rleanf 
(5/67) 

Truro 0 



(11/61) 



Ksfnpee 0 

(4/73) 



Cohaiset 0 

-t7/77> 



Dover 

(5/86) 
Shtrbom 



*Provincetown 
(4/88) 



Southborough 
(6/80) 



Concord 



Bedford 

"3/80) 



Duxbury 



*Andover 

-(26/72) 



SUBSTRATUM 
IV, MM 



Plymouth 

(36/62) 



FalmoutiT 
(24/73) 
Harblehead 0 

(20/72) 

Barns table 0 

(31/78) 



(12/83) 
* Somerset 

(19/80) 



Lexington 
(30/87) 
*Needham 
(27/84) 
Wellefley 
(27/81) 



Sudbury 

(14/93) 
Wayland 

(12/91) 
Weston 

(11/90) 
Weftwood 

(13/93) 

Burlington 

(23/94) 



, ^SSS^^JK^^^^^ til 1 ***"' ~T * population 

toot, cities; upper anf iSmfSJ? lexers £oM S^V'S* 1 '? *" 197 °' CMe *•»•» 

d.fin.d primarily by population .nd p.rcnt own.r^ccup^d 7n SSiJTFZ*? ,u ? ,tr * t * 
- conunlty v M selected randomly froa the substratito for ? ( 2 <UnotM £h " the 

-ation for cate«ori»tion i, not awilSi.. NA ' infor- 

•b. Population lett than 500. 
c Primarily seasonal residential and resort areas. 
FR?r'~ SUb ' tr * £U ' m iMChM " ™ 2.500 not include to w , m „ w wc 



Tabla A3 

mgyy>' ooow ahokg soisthata ' 



far Capita 
-ndituras 



?«r Capita 
Waalth 



Substrata 



Population 



Farcantaga of Stratum 

Population in Citiaa/Towns . Xntarriav 
Craatar than .27500 Quota 



laas than 
$625 



laas than * 
$625 



laas than 
$625 



lass than 
$717 



$625* 
$717 



$625* 
$717 



$625- 
$717 



$717- 
$838 



$717- 
$838 



$717- 
$838 



$717- 
$838 



mora than 
$838 



mora^than 
$•38 



mora -than 
$*38 



mora than 



ERIC 



laas than 
$10,771 



$10', 771- 
$13,906 



$13,906- 
$18,1*0 



mora than 
$18,160 



Xaas than 
$10,771 



$10,771- 
$13,906 



$13,906 
$18,160 



lass than 
$10,771 



$10,771 
$13,906 



$13,906- 
$18,160 



mora than 
$18^160 



• lass than 

$10,771 



$10,771- 
$13,90^ 



$13,906- 
$18,160 



mora than 
$18,160 



X, ZA 
Z, ZB 
Z, ZC 
Ramaindar 
Total 

-I, IIA 
Ramaindar 

• Total 

X,^ZZZA ' 
Ramaindar 
Total 

Z-ZZ, ZVA 
Ramaindar 

' Total 

ZZ, ZA 
ZZ, ZB 
ZZ, ZC 
Ramaindar 
Total 

ZZ, ZZA • 
ZZ, ZZB 
Ramaindar 
Total 

i 

, ZZ, ZZZA 
IX, ZZIB 
Ramaindar 
Total 

ZZZ, ZA 
ZZZ, ZB 
Ramaindar 
Total 

ZZZ, -ZZA / 
ZZZ, ZZB 
Ramaindar 
Total 

in, zzza 

ZZJ/-ZZZB 
Ramaindar 
Total 

ZZZ, ZVA 
ZZZ, IVB 
Ramaindar 
Total 

XV, ZA 
XV, ZB 
IV, ZC 
IV, ID 
Ramaindar 
Total 

IV, IZA 
IV, IIB 
Ramiandar 
Total 

IV, ZZZA 

iv, zza ~» 
IV, zzzc 
Ramaindar 
Total 

IV, IVA 
IV, IVB 
XV, IVC 
Ramaindar 
total • 



176,979 
109,690 
67,528 
15,309 
369,30.6 

85,098 
8,829 
93,927 

23,803 
13,846 
37,649 



38,S57 
15/135 
v-54;092 

113,567 
134,241 
679,236 

' 677 

927,721 

115,575 
175,744 
6,532 
297,851 

97,198 
71,260 



177,272 

335,786 
111,871 

0 

447,657 



342,74! 
357,20. 

2,957 
702,898 

209,258 
94,831 
4,012 
308,101 

45,899 
20,569 
- 9,211" 
75,679 

70,511 
120,771 
239,683 
562,118 

0 

993,083 * 

176,811 
83,904 

0 

260,715 

310,632 
111,098 
54,675 
198 
476,603 

286,661 
179,295 
37,171 
12,380 
515,507 



49.97 

> " 3*6.97 
19.07" 



100.00 



100.00 



100.00 



337 



12.25 
14.48 

73.27 



39.67 
60,33 



57.7 
42.3 



75,01 
24.99 



48.97 
51.03 



68.81 
31.19 



69.05 
30.95 



7.10 
12.16 
24.14 
56.60 



67.82 
32.18 



65.20 
23.32 
11.48, 



56.98 
35.64 
7.39 



50 
25 • 
25 



25 



V 



20 



25 



40 
40 

175 



25 
50 



25 
25 ♦ 



;oo 

25 



75 

100 y 



50 
25 



20 
10 



20 
40 

63 
150 



50 
25 



y 

75 
30 
15 



75 
45 

10 



^2/ 



'1/ . 
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STRATIFIED JUNDOM CLUSmt 
* QtK)IA OF INTERVIEWS IN EACH RANDOMLY SELECTED TOWK/CITT* 
By Per Ca pita Expenditure and Per Capita yealth frtefloTi«^ > 



ar Capita Expenditure 



j(laaa than $10.771) " 

* of pjf. 
^ITY/Tovn Interviews CITY/Town Interviews 



Per C* 01 ^ 1th \ 

IU$1D.771-S13.906^ III$13.906-$li.l60r 



cm 



# of • 
/Town Intervieva 



IV(more than $18.160) 
# of 

CITY/Town Intervieva 



(lees than $625) 



($625-$717) 



II ($717~$838) 



(■ore than $838) 



1 



Clinton 


25 


Dudley, * 


25 


. Halifax 


25 


- LEOMINSTER 


.25 


Bellingham 




1 Fall river 




Greenfield 


20 


H0LY0KE * . 


25 


Lawrence 


25 


* MALDEN ' 


50 


MED FORD 


25 


NEW BEDFORD 




NORTHAMPTON 


,20 


Oxford 


*6 


BROCKTON 


25. 


MELROSE « 


25 


REVERE 


°25 


SPRINGFIELD 


50 


• 

BOSTON ' 


150 


CAMBRIDGE 


25 


CHELSEA 


15* 


HAVER ILL ; 


'20 


LYNN 


21 


WORCESTER 


42 







Sveneea 



25 



Pembroke^ 25 
Veetfield * 25 
W.Springfield 25 



Arlington 
ATTLEBORO 
'BEVERLY 
Framing ham 
Randolph 
Tewkabury * 
Wakefield 

PEABODY 4 

QtflNCY 

SALEM 



1 25 

^25 
25 
25*. 
-2* . 
' 25 

25 
25 
55 



Groton 



* Dartmouth 
Weatport 



20 



25 
25 



Dad ham 

E.Ldngmeadow 
J WaJ.tham - ^ 



25 
25 
25 



Yarmouth 25 



Lincoln* 
Lyanfield 



20 
10 



> 


4 






"Bra in tree 


25 


And Over 


25 


BrookXJfa 


15 


EVERETT 


10 


NEWTON _ 


30 


Neadham 


25 


Sharon' 


25 


Orleans # 


■25 


Walpole 


.25 J' 


Province town 


20 






Scalar aet 


25 



u»b«r of 



a. in a few* caeca, tlie actual mssber of interviewa differa alightly from the quota* liated in 

•dif- 
fer Salem were conducted* 



"^^r*^ In one case, hoaatve^, the »dirf f erence ia aubatantiilT Only 25 of the 55 intYrview* 

t coi 



the yUblc. 
planned 



< 



1 



J 
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footnotes 



The categories were developed by the Massachusetts Taxpayers 1 Foundation 
for simulations of the effects of alternative tax limitation measures. The 
per capita wealth^and~ expenditure^ are based' on 1976 population figures. 



We would prefer to allocate interviews among strata in proportion to the 
number 6f~r§sident households rather than in proportion to population, 1980 
Census data on households were not available, however. Census population figures 
include students and other pers6ns living in institutions. To the extent that 
these people live in areas characterized' by below average household size, Census 
population serves as an adequate proxy for the number of resident households. 
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Appendix & 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

A questionnaire was designed to gather data in the following areas: 



I. PROPOSITION 2*i 

A - How did respondents vote on Proposition 2^? If Proposition 2h had been a 

constitutional amendment, would they have voted differently? How wculd '« 
f non-voters have voted? How did respondents vote on Question 3? / 

B * Anticipated effects^ of Proposition 2h ? What did respondents- think the 

overall effect of Proposition 2h would be on taxes, governmental efficiency 
and state aid? How would it affect certain specific services such as 
police ( and education? How would it affect the taxes paid and services used 
by the Respondent's household? 

IT, PUBLIC SERVICES , 9 , 

A. Perception of the overall level of public services . 'How do respondents 
think their public services compare with those provided in other towns, 
in other neighborhoods in the same jurisdiction, and in their juris- 
diction two years ago? 

B. Desired public service levels . Compared to the level of state an<d local 

- public services currently provided, what level would respondent prefer « 
both for services in general and for a number of specific services? 

:ii. ' finance issues • " ^ 

A. Perceptions o'f cpsis . How aware is respondent of direct and indirect 
„ property tax burdens? « c 

B- Awareness of current financing arrangements . What proportion of the 
costs of a variety of services does respondent thinjc are financed by 
< ^ property taxes? , 

c * Desired financing arranglMbyfcs . Do respondents desire changes in the v 
; method of financing various public services? For each specific service, 
would they prefer increases in the proportion financed by user charges 
or.&tate income or sales taxes? 

' ' ' c 

D. Desired tax and spending levels > What percentage changes do respondents 
desire, in total taxing and spending levels for overall state, municipal 
and school services? ^ * 



9 
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IV. EFFICIENCY IK FJBillC SER VICE DELIVERY 

, \ " 

A. Perception of inefficiency , lo what extent does* respondent perceive 
state and local government to be inefficient and corrupt? 

/ B. amount of inefficiency . How much does respondent think services in 

general and certain specific services could be cut back without 
significantly affecting the quality and quantity of the services provided? 

V. _ BENEFICIARIES OF PUBLIC SERVICES • 
.A. Service usar,e . ^ Which public services does respondent's household use? 

B. Perception of other beneficiaries^ . To what extent 'does respondent think 
that members of certain groups currently receive 'their fair share of 

\ public services for the taxes they pay? Do certain groups benefit 
■ more now than they did in the past? 

. ''" V-I . ATTITUDES TOWARD GOVERNMENT AND TAXES 
< : 

A. Attitudes xouLri taxes and finance arrangements . What is resnondent's 
attitude toward various forms of taxes and service finance arrangements? 

B. Perception of appropriate government role . What does respondent think 
the appropriate role of government is in a free enterprise economy? 
How much should citizens expect from their government? • 



VII. RESPONDENT CHARACTERISTICS 
A 



Demographic characteristics . Whit is respondent's educational level, 
occupation, family composition, income, race and religion? 

B. Perception of financial well-being . Are respondents better off now 
than they were in the past? Do they expect to be better off in the - 
future? ^ 

C. Housing characteristics . What kind" of housing does respondent *live in? 
What are the market and assessed values of owner-occupied housing and 
how much rem is paid for rental housing? 



A preliminary questionnaire was pretested the weekend before the elect ion . 
The pretest indicated that respondents had no problems understanding or answering 
any of the questions but that the survey took an average of 51 minutes to complete. 
As a result, a number of questions were eliminated or rewritten. • 

The final interviewing began Thursday, November 6. After approximately 300 
interviews were completed, we discovered that the questionnaire was still too long, 
taking approximately 45 minutes to complete. Consequently, additional questions 



1 
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were eliminated while the interviewing was in progress. The final shortened - 
questionnaire took approximately 30 minutes to complete. ' *"l 

A copy of the questionnaire. is included. Questions that were eliminated after 
the interviewing started have been starred. It should be noted that one question 

* 

was added at this time; this question has been circled. 
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, rrarem RESEARCH SI "'""" , INC j 2 HOLLAND AVSHUS WHTTf RAIHS T MgW YORK 10601 

Job#20£kO4 . M» ? ^rm>MMSmOHaSnjDY Novtd.tr, 1*0 

. * yard i 

Tlmp Started:* _ TT7 * 

TMdk ibcyt tbt strvlcts provldtd by the state or local gvi«t g « idtnts of 
w».ir tawii Tor eltv For Heh strvict I raad, pltast u$t tnt first nit or »™» 
tSl S^hShS stata or local jovansatnt should bt Ptov1d1«moTIt«i« Uttlt 
SI ^h?Ja« aiount, » llttlt »rt or a lot tort of this «rv let. 1f 
wtrwut Sv«t$ ItM strvlcts statt or local taxts will bt rtductd, and 4f 
S RvldS tort strvlcts, statt or local taxts will bt |«rt«td. tht 
sirvict 1s not avt11ab1a to rtsldtnts 1n your city or town, pltast Itt^ M J^- 
gR Llinwlth P»x"» ITEM) . Which phrtst 1n tht flgt Hit dtscrlbts how «ch 
wVoHtts ( Sj^M "i&tt or local govtrnttnt should provldt. 

• And new, how about ( NEXT ITEM )? (RECORD. REPEAT FOR ALL ITEMS ) 



( ) 
( ) 

ii 

( ) 

( ) 
( ) 



ii 

( ) 

K 

2a. 



2b. 
2c. 
2d. 
2t. 



a. 

b. 
c. 
d. 
c. 



Strvlct 

Not 
Ayftilftblft 



0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 



0 
0 

.0 
0 



Public «1eratnttry t high school 
education— — — — — — — — 

Sptdftl tducttion for cMldrtn 
with Iteming problems— •— ? 

F1r« fighting strvlcts - — 

Police strvlcts— — — — — — 

Courts »nd Judgts-- — — — 
Sutfpor't of local public 

transportation—- — — •— — 
Rtgular garbage pick-up—— — 

Street and sidewalk rtpalrs 

Local public parks k rtcraatlon 

facilities — — • 

Mental haalth programs — — — 
Wtlfara or oth«r public 
assistance progrftms— — — — 

Adult education— ————— *- 

S«rvic«s for th« «ld«rly— 
Aft«r, school programs for 
students* such as music and 
athl etlcs—— —————— — 

State an< comcunity collftgas and 
un1 v«rs i t1 es*— — -^sr.- — - 

Now, please continuft using List 1 to answar these questions. 

On an overall bas4s, how much mort or less state services would you prefer to have? 

(RECORD) 

And on an overall basis, how much mort or less local services would you prefer to 
have?. (RECORD) 

And how much more or less dots, your local gov«rnment currtntly provide in tht way 
of s«rvic«s *h™ 1t did two veers ago? (RECORD) 

Ai* how much mort or less does your local obvtrnmtnt currently provide a* compared 
to other nearby towns and dtles? (RECORD) 

And how much mort or ltss dots your local govtmmtnt currently pwldt to ycur 
n^chborhood ttlaemartd to othtr; ntlohborhoods in your community? (RECOCT 



A Lot 

LtSS 


A 

Llttlt 

LtSS 


Tht 


A 

Llttlt 
Mort 


A Lot 
Mort 


Don't 
Know 


1 


2 


3 


4 


c 

9 


9 -11 


1 
1 
1 
1 


2 
2 

• 2 
. 2 


3 
3 
3 
3 


4 
4 


S 
5 

< 5 
5 


9 -12 
9 -13 
9 -14 
9 -15 


1 
1 


2 
2 


3 
3 


4 

4 


' 5 
S 


9 -16 
9 -17 


1 


2 


3 


4 


S 


9 -18 


1 
1 


2 
2 


3 
3 


4 
4 


s 

5 


9 -19 
9 -20 


V 
1 
1 


2 
2 
2 


3 
3 
3 


4 
4 
4 


S 
S 
S 


9 -21 
9 -22 
9 -23 


1 


2 


3 


• 4 


5 


9 -24 


• 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


9 -25 



Ovtrall .statt strvlcts—— 
Ovtrall local strvlcts—— 
Currtnt vs. 2 ytars ago— 
Compared to ntarby towns and cities- 
Compared to other neighborhoods— 



A 

A Lot Little 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



The 
Same 

3 
3 
3 
3 



A 

Little 
More 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



'A Lot 
More 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



Don't 
Know 

9 -2z 
9 -2* 
9 -2: 
9 -2i 
9 -3' 
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3*. As far ts you know, pltast till at approxlmattl^y. rfiat ptrctnt of tach of tbt 
strvlcts I read 1$ flntnctd by local orootrty ttxts. If you think til of 1t 
1s flntnctd thtn you'd sty 10OX, if nont, M, H half 50*. You may g1vt at any » 
mffbtr from OS to 100S to 1nd1catt how much of ttch strvlct you- think 1s flntnctd 
*>y locil proptrty taxts. If you're not sure, just g1vt mi your btst tstlastt. 
Itfs btgln with ("X'd- ITEM) (RECORD) < 

And how much of (NEXT ITEM) 1s flntnctd by loctl vroptrty ttxts? (RECORD. REPEAT 
. FOR All ITEMS) 

Ptrctnt 
Flntnctd By loctl 
Proptrty Ttxts * 

) Public tltmtnttry tnd high school tducttlon— — 3**35,36 

) Sptcltl tducttlon for children with lttmlng probltms— — — 37,38,3* 

)* Firt fighting strvlcts , 40,41,42 

) PoHct strvlcts — ~ — + 43,44,45 

46,47,48 

49,50,51 

- ■ 52,53,54 

55.56,57 

58,59,60' 

61 ,62,63 

64,65,66 

. 67,68,69 
70.71.72 

73,74,75 

74,77,78 



P 
f 
f 

) 

t 

f 
f 



Public tltntnttry tnd high school tducttlon— — 

Sptcltl tducttlon for cMldrtn with lttmlng probltms——— 

Firt fighting strvlcts-— — — 

PoHct strvlcts — — — - ~ — + — 

Courts tnd judgts— •— — ----- — — — — 

Support of loctl putfMc trtnsportitlon— 

Rtgultr gtrbtgt p1ck-up — — 

Strttt tnd sldtwilk reptfrs— — — — — — — — — 

loctl public ptrks tnd recrettlon ftcWtlts- — — — — — — 

Mtnul httlth programs— — — -— — — • 

Wtlftre or othtr public tssisttnct progress*—— — — 

Adul t tducttlon—— — — — — — — — 

Strvlcts for tht tldtrly 



4t. 



Afttr'school programs for studtnts, such ts music tnd tthlttlcs— 
Sutt tnd community ^colltgts tnd unlvtrsitlts— — — — — — 

For ttch strvlct I rttd would- you Hkt to-kttp tht flntndng tht wty 1t now Is or to 
stt t grttttr shtrt of tht monty cost from loctl proptrty ttxts, from stttt Income 
ttxts, froti stttt stlts ttxts, or* grttttr shtrt from ftts'ptld by ustrs of tht 
strvlct. 

Plttst ttll mt which, 1f tny, of thl sourcts 1n your 
bttr t grttttr shtrt of tht costs of ("X'd* ITEM) ? 



4b* And how tbout tht costs of ( NEXT ITEM )? (RECORD. 



t»cnnd 11st vou think should 
REPEAT FOR ALL ITEMS. ) 



( ) 
( ) 

It 
i V 



( ) 



Pub11c : 4ltmtnttry and high school 
tducttlon— ~---— — — 

Sptdtl tducttlon for children with 
lttmlng probltms—— — — 

F1rt fighting strvlcts— 

PoHct strvlcts— 

Courts tnd Judgts— 

Support of loctl public transportation 

Rtgultr gtrbtgt p1ck-up— — — « 

Strttt and sldtwilk rtptlrs— 
local public parks and recreation 

ftdl 1t1ts— — r — — — 

Mtnttl httlth programs———— 
Wtlfare or othtr public asslstanct 

progress— — — — — — — 

Adult tducttlon— — — — — 

Strvlcts for tht tldtrly— — 
Afttr school programs foj studtnts, 
/such ts music and tthlttlcs—— 
Stttt tnd community colltgts tnd 

un1 vtrsl 1 1 ts— — — — 



Stmt 
ts 

Now 



0 
0 

»• 0 



loctl 
Proptrty 
Ttxts 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



Stttt 
Incomt 
Ttxts 



SUtt 
Stlts 
Ttxts 



80-1 10 1- 
Ctrd 2 



Ustr 
FttS 



Oon't 
Othtr Know 



5 9 

,5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
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Ouiitioi* «tyvrf*6Jed after t\Merui«u>u^ 



5a* Compered to* what tht statt government now spends, by what ptrctntagt, if any, would 
' you 11 ke to see state government ttxlhg and sptnding Increase or dtcrtast. You 
My answtr any,ptrctnt Incrtast or dtcrtasc from U to 100X. or t§11 me you want 1t 
to stay tht samt. (RECORO. HAKE SURE RESPONDENT IDENTIFIES WHETHER THE PERCENTAGE 
i> AN-irtUtASE OR DECREASE.) 



5b. Arid by whaj ptrctntagt, 1f any, would you 11kt tb stt local govtmmtnt taxing and 
sptnding Increase or dtcrtast? (RECORD) 

5c. And by what ptrctntagt, if any, would you 11Jct to stt local public school taxts 
and sptnding Incrtast or dtcrtast? (RECORD) 



0. St Q. 5b 



2oca? ' 




Statt Local Public 
Govtmmtnt Sovtmmtnt School 

Incrtast 
Dtcrtast 
Stay stmt 

6. Which phrast on 1 1st one , btst dtscrlbts property taxts in your community as compared 
to thost 1n ntarfay citits and towns? (RECORD) 

45 

A lot ltss 1 

A Uttlt ltss 2 

Tht same— ———3 
A Uttlt wore— 4 
A lot more— ———5 
Doirt know—- — — — — 9 

7. Ovtrall,.by what ptrctntagt, 1f any, do you think your local government could cut 
taxts and sptnding without significantly cutting tht amount of strvtcts? (RECORD) 

% I 46-47 

8. And by what ptrctntagt, 1f any, do you think statt government could cut taxts # and 
sptnding without significantly cutting tht amount of services' ? (RECORD) 

% J 48-49 

9. New let's talk about somt^pedfic strvicts* Ptoplt we've talked to believe that 
government could cut back spending on these services by eliminating waste, inefficiency 
and other probltms. 8y what percentage, 1f any, do you think government could cut 
back spending on ( Td* ITEM ) wtthout significantly affecting the qu ality or amount 

of services provided? (RECQRO, REPEAT FOR AIL ITEMSJ : 

Percent 

( ) Public tlamenUry and high school education——————*-*— — — . 50-51 

tyf Special education for children with learning probltms— — — — — 52-53 

Adult education— — •——————-——-———————-—-- 54*55 

Police strvicts . — — . 56-57 

Regular garbage p1ck-up— — 58-59 

Street and sidewalk rtpalrs — 60-61 

Wtlfare or othtr public assistance' programs— — _____ 62-63 

State and community colleges and-univers1t1es— — — — — — — — — mmmmmmmm 64-65 

After school programs for students, such as music and athletics— _____ 66-67 
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10. In talking to ptoplt about tht rtcant alactlons wt found that Oot of ptoplt wtrt 
not ablt to vota btcaust thay wtrtn't rtglstarad, thay vara sick or out of town, or 
thay just didn't hava tint. 



10a. Vmi about • C!* /o*« In t« % .3 
al actions this Novaabtr? 



10b. Wara you rtglstarad to vota In this ■ 
al action? 



Yas 



72 
-1 



SKIP TO Q. 11 



73 

y ts 1 

No 2 

Oon't know 9 



11. As you probably know, thara wara a nunbar of quastlons on tha ballot that ralatad to 
govaranant spandlng and taxing. Ona of thasa was Quastlon 2, callad Proposition Zh* 
which would Halt property taxas to ZH% of markat valua of proparty. 



11a. Had you haard of this quastlon bafora 
tha alactlon? 



m 



Yas- 

NO- 



7£ 

1 



/ 



Oon't know— 

IF "YES" IN Q. 10a, - VOTED IN ELECTION - ASK Q. lib OTHERWISE SKIP TO 0. 11f 
lib. Old you vota on this quastlon? 



Yas— 

No ~ 

Oon't know* 



75 
-1 



~~3"JJ SKIP TO Q. 11f 



11c. How did you vota — did you vota for or 
against Quastlon 2, that Is Proposition ZV 



lid. In your opinion, Is Proposftlon 7h a 
constitutional aaandnant? 



11a. Would you hava votad for or against 
Proposition ZH If It had batn a 
constitutional aatndnant? 



11 f. If you had votad on Quastlon 2, that Is 
Proposition 7H* would you hava batn mora 
llkaly to hava votad for it or against It? 



76 

For 7T 

Against-— -—--2 
Oon't ra»ambar— -3 



Yas — 

No- 



77 
—2 



78 



For 

Against— ———2 
Oon't know— ——-9 



79 

1 

2 

9 



SKIP TO Q. 12 



SKIP TO Q. 12 



For 

Against— 
Oon't know- 



IF YES IN 0. 10l~ VOTED- IN EJECTION ~ ASK 0. 12a OTHERWISE SKIP TO 0. 14a 

12* Anothar of thasa quastlons on tht ballot was Quastlon 4, which allows laglslators to 
katp rtctnt salary Incraasas. 

12a7 Old you vota on this quastlon? 



,1 80-2 ID 1-4 ' 
Card 3 



Yts— 

No 

■ Oon't know— 



SKIP TO Q. 13 



12b. How did you vota — did you vota for 
or against Quastlon 4? 



For- -TT 

Against— ——2 
Oon't rtmambar— 3 



13. Anothar was Quastlon 5, which would pravant tht statt govtrnaitnt from Imposing 
ctrt#1n costs on cltlas and towns* 



13a. Old you vota on this quastlon? 



13b. How did you vota — did you vota for or 
against Quastlon 5? 



E^IC^ QiusHcms clomfAflM <ifisr tofervitu*^ btgan . ° - D 



Yas- 

NO- 

Oon 



SKIP TO Q. Ul 



For— — — -— -T 
Against— —2 
Oon't rtmambtr— 3 



9-11 BLANK 



Card 3 



14t. Another question on tht ballot was 
Question 3, which would limit state 
and local taxts and would Increase tht 
state shart of education costs* Had 
you heard about this qutstion btfort 

Ult *i*CC-*wiU 



14d. 



He. 



♦ 12 

- Yes— ~~~-1 

No — 2 

Don't know-— — 9 



IF "YES" IN Q. 10a ~ VOTED IN ELECTION ~ ASK Q. 14b OTHERWISE SKIP TO 0, 14d 
14b* Oid you voti on this qutstion? 



13 

Yis -.— -1 

S;«r^:::^S SKIP 10 Q - 14d 



14c. How did you vote — did you vote for 
or against Qutstion 3? 



14 



If you had vottd on Qutstion 3, would 
you havt bttn more likely to havt vottd 
for it or against it? 



For 

Against — 2 

Don't remember— 3_ 

15 

For -^T 

Against— — 2 

Don't know — - — 9 



SKIP TO Q. 14t 



I will rtad you some of tht tf facts that passage of Qutstion 3 night havt had in. 
Massachusetts. Pltast look at list three that you wrote down from "agree a lot" 
to "disagree a lot". To what extent do you agree or disagree that passage of 
Question 3 would have ltd to ("X'd" ITEM)? (RECORD. REPEAT FOR ALL ITEMS.) 



( ) 
( ) 

ii 



157 



y 



Agree 

A Lot 



Agrtt A 

Little 



Disagree 

A Little 



Disagree 

A Lot 



Oon't 
Know 



Lower statt taxts than now——— 
Mort woney for local public schools—* 
Slower growth of property taxes than now 
More business and industry in 

Massachusetts—————— 

lower property taxes than now— — - 
Rtforra of state taxes—————* 

Slower growth of total taxing and 

spending 1n Massachusttts— — 

ALWAYS ASK LAST 

Itnefits for ey household on an overall 
basis — — ' 

Now I'd like to talk to you about Proposition 2H . *As you probably know, Proposition 2% 
contains a number of provisions. Other people we have talked to have told us what 
they think 1s Included* I'd like to read you some statements and have you tell me, 
based on everything you have heard or read, whether you think each of these Ill- 
included or not included 1n Proposition 2k. t 

Does Proposition 7H CX'd'' ITEM) ? (RECORD. REPEAT FOR ALL ITEMS) 



4 


3 


2 


1 


9 -16 


4 


3 


2 


1 


9 -17 


4 


3 


2 


1 


9 -ia 


4 


3 


2 > 


1 


9 -19 


4 


3 


2 


1 


9 -20 


4 


3 


2 


1 


9 -2r 


4 


3 * 


2 


1 


9 -22 


4 


3 


2 


1 


v 9 -23 



L1»1t property taxes to Pfi of full market value--— — 
Cut auto excise taxes— —— —————— — 

Allow tenants. to deduct half of their annual rent on state 

Income tax returns———————————— 

Limit state government taxes and spending—— — 
End blncjng arbitration for policemen and firemen—— 
Take away the power of school committees to set school 

budgets-— -— —————— —————— —•—-*-•- 



fY«) 


Not Oon't 


Included 


Included Know 




2 9 -24 


I 


2 9-25 


1 


2 9*26 


1 


2 9 -27 


1 


2 9 -26 


1 


2 9 -25 



30-33 BLANK 
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16. Ntxt, I will md a Itst of somt of tht tfftcts that tht passagt of Proposition 2% 
night havt 1n Massachusttts. 

Look at 11st thrtt that you wrott down from •agrtt a lot" to "dlsagrtt a lot"* To 
what txttnt do you wrM or dlsagrtt that Proposition 2h w*11 (" X f d" ITEM )? (RECORD. 
REPEAT FOR ALL JlfeHS) iSTAKT WITH "X'd"- HIM AND COrtflNUE UKTiL~Er"ITEH$ ARE RATED) 



Agr ft' Agr tt 01 sagrtt 01 sagrtt Don 1 t 

A Lot A Llttlt A Little A Lot Know 

Lowtr proptrtytaxts 1n Massachusttts- 4 3 ^ 2 1 9 -34 

Incrtast Massachusttts statt Income m • 

Uxts 4 4 X 2 1 9 -35 

Lowtr rtnts 4 3 2 1 J -36 

Make local govtnwtnt mort tffidtnt— 4,3 2 1 9-37 
( ) Otcrtast funds for local public m * 

schools — 4 3 2 1 9-38 

( ) Incrtast statt salts taxts- — — 4 3 2 ^1 9-39 



( ) Glvt statt govtrnmtnt wort control 

ovtr local matttrs 4 3 2 1 £ -40 

( ) Incrtast statt aid to dtlts and towns 4 3 2 1 * 9 -41 

( ) G1vt local vottrs mort control ovtr * 

school sptndlng— — —————— 4 3 2 1 9 -4Z 

( ) Attract mort buslntss and Industry to • m Mm 

Massachusttts 4 .3 » 2 1 9-43 

Of Encouragt tht stttt Itglslaturt to m mM 

rtform. Massachusttts taxts 4 3 2 1 9-44 

17* Ovtrall, what do you think will bt tht slnglt most Important changt caused by tht 
passagt of Proposition ZH ? 

t ■■ • 

a 45 

46 

— 4Z 

. ** 

49 

« 

18. Ovtrall, how do you thfnk tht passagt of Proposition 2h will afftct your ccmnunlty 
— do you think tht strvlcts your local govtmmtnt offtrs will bt cut back a lot, 
cut back a Httlt, rtmaln tht stmt, Incrtast a Httlt or Incrtast a lot? 

50 

Cut back a lot 1 ■ * 

Cut back a Httlt- 2 

Remain tht stmt— — — — — 3 

Incrtast a -Httlt— — ~— 4 
Incrtast a lot— —————5 

Don't know— — — — — — — 9 

19a. Now that Proposition 2h has passed, what do you think will happen to sdrvlcts I read. 
Using tht first 1,1st of phrases ttll At whtthtr you think thtrt will bt a lot Ttss, 
a Httlt less, tht same, a Httlt mort or a lot mort ("X'd* ITEM) strvlcts now that 
Proposlton 2k has passtd? 

19b. And how about CX'd* ITEM) strvlcts? (RECORD. REPEAT FOR ALL ITEMS) 

A A 



ii 



Llttlt Tht Llttlt A Lot Don't 



Public tltmtntary A high school education— 
Sptclal tducatlon for chlldrtn with, ltarnlng 

probltms— —— ———*—-— ————— 1 

F1rt fighting strvlcts— 1 
PoHct strvlcts— ————— 1 

Courts and judgts*— — — — — — — 1 

Support of local public transportation— 1 

Rtgular garbagt p1ck-up— — — — — — 1 

Strttt and sidewalk rtpalrs— — 1 

Local public parks & rtcrtatlon fac1T1t1ts— 1 

Mtntal htalth programs—————— 1 

Wtlfart or othtr public assistance programs— 1 

Adult tducatlon—————— 1 

Strvlcts for tht tldtrly-— — — — 1 

Afttr school programs for students, such as 

music and athletics-— —*•——— — .1 

Statt and community colltgts and un1vtrs1t1ts 1 
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Ltss 


Same 


Mort 


* More 


Know 


T" 




- .- 3 _ 


sr^r 


2 


3 


4 


5 


9 -52 


2 


3 


4 


5 . 


9 -53 


2 


3 


4 


5 


9 -54 


2 


3 


4 


5 


9 -55 


2 


3 


4 


5 


9 -56 


2 


3 


4 


5 


9 -57. 


2 


* 3 


4 


5 


9 -56 


2 


3 . 


4 


5 


9 -55 


2 


3 


4 


5 


9 -6C 


2 


3 


4 


5 


9 -61 


2 


3 


4 


. 5 


9 -62 


2 


3 


4 


5 


9 -62 


2 


3 


4 


5 


9 -6*- 


2 


3- 


4 


5 


9 -65 








66-69 BLANK ; 



f 



20a. 



How about you and members of your housthold. Now that Proportion 2%. has passed, do 
you think tht public services your housthold usts will bt cutback a lot, cut back a 

little, remain the same, increase a Uttle or increase a lot? "(REC0W7 BELOW) 

20 

Cut back a lot-— — — — --1 
Cut beuic a littie— — — — 2 

Remain tht sat*-— 3 

Incrtast a Uttlt— ———4 
Incrtast a lot-— 5 " 
Don't know— ———9 



21. 



22. 



23. 



( ) 

( ) 
( ) 

!! 

( ) 
( ) 



How about tht l&tal amount of taxts your housthold pays — now that Porpos1t1on Zh 
has passtd, dt you think your housthold will bt paying a lot Itss 1n taxts, a 
Uttlt Itss, about tht saint amount, a Uttlt more or a lot more in taxts? (REC0R0) 

21 

w A lot ltss— — — — — — r 

A Uttlt ltss — — — 2 

Samt amount— ————3 

A Uttlt mort— —4 
A lot more— — — — — — 5 

Oon't know-— —9 

« 

Overall, will your household bt a lot worst off, a Uttlt worst off,, about tht same, 
a Uttlt better off, or a lot bttttr off now that Proposition 2H has passed? (REC0R0) 

72 

Lot worst off—*- — 1 

Llttlt worst off— ——-2 
About tht same— ———3 

Llttlt bttttr off 4 

Lot bttttr off — — — —5 
Don't lenow— — — — -9 



Now we'd like to get your opinions on tax and other government Issues. For tach 
statement I read, ust tht phrases* 1n list three to tell whether you agree a lot, 
agree a little, disagree a little or disagree a lot with each statement. How 
much do you agree or disagree that CX'd* ITEM )? (RECORD. REPEAT FOR ALL ITEMS) 



A graduated income tax 1s the best way for the 
state to raise money—————— 

Corruption is common in my local ^government— 
People now on welfare could find jobs if they 
really tried— ————— —————— 

Government interferes too much in peoples lives 
A cut In property taxes would benefit home- 
owners more than business and industry- 
Proposition 13 in California showed that taxes 
can be cut without cuts in services——— 
City or, town employees art overpaid——— 



Agree 

Lot A Little" 



Disagree 0o n »t 
A Little a Lot Know 



9-73 
9-74 

9-75 
9-76 



1 9-77 



9-78 
9-79 



80-3 10 1-4 
Card 4 



( ) The government should make sure that each 

family has enough to live on———— 

( ) It 1 ! okay for property taxts to rise as fast 

as the cost of living———*—— 
( ) Corruption Is common 1n my state government— 
( ) The property tax is the best way for cities 

and towns to raise money for city services— 
( ) When property taxes 90 up, landlords just 

raise rents————————— 

pC City or town employees don't work as hard as 
people who work for private companies— 
) People expect too many services frm government 
) Taxpayers in rich cities I towns should help 
pay for Services in poorer>tJt1§s & towns— 
( ) When business property "taxes go up, businesses-/ 

just raise their prices to consumers—— 
( ) State govt, should give more money to the 
cities and towns so local property taxes 
M( can be kept down——— — — — — — 

( ) The sales tax 1s a good way for the state to 
raise money————————— 



1 9-5 



2 
2 

■2 

2 

2 N 
2 

2 

2 



9 - 6 
9 - 7 

9 - fi 

9 - S 

9 -K 
9 -I' 

9 -12 

9 -i: 



GuurttfM QddtA after Infer bcjtr 
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2 1 9 -U 

2 1 .9-1: 

. 16-18 SLANK 6 



24. 



( ) 



25. 



£ar£j 

Sometimes 1t stems that ctrtaln groups of ptoplt pay a lot 1n Uxts but don't gat 
vary many services while othars don't pi* much 1n taxes but gat a 1ot,of strvlcts. 
Using tht phrast* 1n Hit one , please till me whathar fTd* GROUP ) gat a lot - 
lass than thay pay for, a littla lass, tha same amount as they pay for, a Uttla 
more, or a lot sort than thay pay for. (RECORD UNOER COL. 24) 



And how much do ( NEXT GROUP ) gat compared to what thay pay for? 
FOR ALL 6R0UPS) 



(RECORO. REPEAT 





Col. 24: 


Amount Tha 


y Gat 




Don't 


Lot 


Little 


Same L 


Tttla 


Tot 


iSii 


Lass 


Amount 


Mora 


Mora 


Know 




, 2 


3 


4 


5 


9 -19 




2 


3 


4 


5 


9 -20 




2 


3 


4 


5 


9 -21 




^ 2 


3 


4 


5 


S -22 




2 


3 


4 


5 


9 -23 




2 


3 


4 


5 


9 -24 




2 


3 


4 


5 


9 -25 




2 


3 


4 


5 


9 -26 



war ott ■ worse on ur «t 
REPEAT FOR ALL GROUPS.) 



Hlddla class fam111as 

Renters^— — * — — — — 

Business and Industry— — — — — 

Ratlrad people— — 

Poor famillas — — 

Minority groups- — • — — — 

Home owrtars— • 
Members of my housahold— — — — 

Now wa'd Ilka you to think about two yaars ago. Taking Into account sarvlcas thay 
gat for tha taxas thay pay 'are ("X'd M GROUP) battar_off 1 worse off or about tha 
same now as thay wera two yaars ago? (RECORD. 



Mlddla class famillas 

Ran tars — — — — - 

Buslnass and Industry — — — 

Ratlrad paoplt— 

Poor famillas— — — — — 

Minority groups^ — — — — 

Homa ownars- ...... ....... 

Mambars 1 of my housahold—— 



Battar 


Worsa 


About 


Oon't 




Off 


Saga 


Know 


i 


3 


2 


9 -27 


i 


3 


2 


9 -28 


i 


3 


• 2 


9 -29 


l 


3 


2 


9 -30 


l 


3 


2 


9 -31 


i 


3 


2 


9 -32 


1 


3 


2 


9 -33 


l 


3 


2 


9 -34 



26.' Wa'd like to know a littla about tha ptoplt wt talk to: 
26a 



26b. 
26c. 



27a. 



27b. 



How many years hava you been living In 
Massachusetts? 

...in tha town you 11vt 1n? 

Do you think you will bt living 1n this town 
5 ytars from now? 



Do you 11vfc 1n a slngla family nous a, a house 
with two or mora famillas, an apartment, or 
what? 



Do you rant your (ANSWER Q. 27a) or do you 
cwn it, or 1s there soma other arrangement? 

IF OTHER (IN 0. 27b) ASK 0. 28 



- years 35-36 

» years 37-38 

39 

Yes 1 

Oon't know— 9 

r 

40 

Single family house 

Two or mora family —2 

Apartmtnt— — — — — —3 

Condominium— ——4 
Town house— — — — — 5 

Mobile home •* -6 

Other —7 



41 

Rent -GO TO Q.29 

(Xm — - 2 -GO TO Q.30 

Other—*— — 3 







42 




28a. 


Hava you ever owned a home? 

V 

m 


Yts 1 




28b. 


Oo you plan to buy a home somttlme in the 


43 






next *1*e yaars? 


5j!.— 2 

Oon't know— — 9__ 


•SKIP TO Q.31 

















44~*6 BLANK 
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IF RENT (IN 0. 27b) ASK Q. 29. 

* 



29a. Have you ever owned a home? 



29b* Oo you plan to buy a home sometime 1n tht 
ntxt five ytars? i 

N 

29c ; About how ouch rant do you pay tach month? 
29d. Oots this Include hut or any utilities? 



29e. If you had to guess, what ptrctntagt of your 
rant would you say gots to pay property. taxes 
on tht building you live in? 

29f. Suppose property trfes on your (HOUSE/ 

APARTMENT) went up $600 or about $50 a nonth* 
How much, 1f at all, do you think your rent 
would be Increased on a monthly basis? 



' J . 

47 

Yes — l 

No** ——2 

^ 48 

Yes 1 

No 2 

Oon't know — —9 ^ 

$ m per month 49 

'fa • 

Us. ^ 

No 2 

Don't know— — 9 

* 54-56 



SKIP TO Q. 31 



52 



57-59 



IF OWN f IN 0. 27b) ASK Q. 30 



30a. Could you tell me the current market value of 
. your (ANSWER IN Q. 27a). By this I mean 
about what price you could sell 1t for? 

30b: About what 1s the assessed value of your 
(ANSWER IN Q. # 27a)? 

30c. Ha* your property been reassessed for 

property tax purposes In the last 2 years? 



30d. About how much will you have to pay 1n 
property taxes this year? 

30e. How does this compare to the amount you paid 
In property taxes two years ago •• 1s 1t a 
lot more, a littfe more, about the lame, a 
little less, or a lot less? 



S - 



60*65 



66-71 



72 

Yes ^ 1 

No .—-\...2 

Oon't know — - — 9 



73-77 



78 

Lot more— — ^ 
tittle more— —4 
Same amount— —3 
tittle less— —2 

tot less 1 

Oon't know— 9 



31a. Including yourself, how many people live 
1n your household? 

31b. How many of these people are: 
...less than 6 years old? 
...between f and 17 years old? 
...between 18 and 59 years old? 
...60 years old and over? 

{F ANY 17 YEARS OR UNOER, ASK: 

31c. How.many^of the people under 18 are? 

...attending public school? 

...attending parochial school? 

...attending private other than parochial 
school? 



oeopleV^T* 



80-4 w 1-* 



10 



11 
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32. 



33. 
34ft. 

34b. 
34c. 

344. 

34t. 
34f. 

35. 
36. 



37*. 

'37b. 

37c. 
37d. 

37t. 
37f. 



Mi 

Which of iht following scrvlcfts have you or othtr maters' of your household ulftd ' 



regularly in the past ycftr? 

* v \ M 

Adult education— —-—-**^--——w— •V----4-—-——-- T 

Special education for children with teeming problems— — — — * 1 

SUt« end community colleges and universities--^-!-----— — • 1 

Local public transportation— —————— • 1 

Local public perks and recreation facilities— ——A——— 1 

Mental health prpgrams-— **»^— •—-——— —-aTV—---—— * 1 

Welfare or otjier public assistance programs----—*?- '1 

Services for the elderly———————— — V 

After school program; for students such as music and? athletics * 1 



No 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



Oon't 
Know 

f -15 
9 -16 ' 
9 -17 
9' -18 
9 -19 
9 -20 

*>9 -it 
9 -23, 



How old art yoo?- o 

Are ^ou currently employed? (IF YES: Is 
that pn a full time, or part-time tesis?) 



PJease tell me your exact Job title? 



In what »type of business or organisation 
do you work? 



Were you ever employed before-this? (IF YES: 
Was that on a full or pprt time basis?) 



Please tell m your exact Job y^Jt 1n the 
last Job you held? 

In what type of business or organization 
did you work? 



What/fy the last grade of school you 
completed? ^ 

What 1s your marital status... are you single, 
married, widowed, divorced, separated, or other? 



Is your spouse currently employed? (IF YES: 
Is that on a full time or part time basis?) 



Please tell me the exact title of your spouse's 
Job? (IF 00ES NOT KNOW, ASK: Can you describe 
what he/she does?) 

In what type of business or organization does 
your spouse work? 

Was your spouse ever employed before this? 

(IF YES: Wis thIFon a full or pert time basis?) 



Please 

at which 
ASK: 



tel 



^ the exact title of the last Job - 
,jur spouse Wed. (IF DOES NOT KNOW, 
you describe what he/she did?) . 



In whey type of business or organization did 
your^fpouse work? 



athletics 

ytars 24-2$,, . 

26 

Full time *=T i 

Part-time- — — 2 

Not employqg-^cL-3 -SKIP TO Q.34d 



Title: 



Business: 



SKIP TO 0. 3S 
27 

Full time 1 

Part time— ——2 

Not amployed 3 -SKIP TO Q. 35 



Title: 



Business 
Write in: 



Single- 
Married 



Widowed-; — ----- T 
Divorced/^— — 4 

k Separate 5 

Othen*— — y— $_ 



-SKIP TO Q.39* 
-2 -ASK Q.37a 



SKIP lb Q.39a 



29 S 

Full time =T 

Part time— ——2 

Not muployed*- 3 -SKIP TO Q.37d 

r 

title/Type 

of Work _ 



Business 




Buslneis 



31-34 BLANK . 
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3a, What 1s tht last gradt of school your spouse 
* dompltttd? 



. Ctrd'1 



Wrltt 1n 



39** Oo you, or your spouse, currtntly work 

for tht town or city, county, state, or federal 

fDvtrmtnt, or for tht public school system? 
IF YES: For whom?) 



IF YES TO TOWN/CITY IN'O. 39a, ASK Q. 39b 
39b. What town or dty 1s that? 



YES 35 

TcSJn/c1ty— TL. 

County— ————— "-4 

State 3 

Federal — — — 4 
•Public school — — — 5 
Oo not work for above-6^ 



ASK Q.39b 

SKIP TO 
.INSTRUCTION 
•EFORE Q.40 



4tf. 



41 



41b. 



42. 



43. 
43*. 

43b. 

43c. 



44b. 



IF VOTED IH ELECTION (0.10a) ASK 0. 40 OT HERWISE SKIP TO 0. 41b ' 

You iwjntloned-tarjltr that you voted 1n , 3£ 

tht last tltct1on7^W*^JtTvbtt for Yts t ^ 

President? * *° zr 2 

IF ' YES W »■ & » 8 / V 0. W 0. 41b 
Who did you vott for? (RECORO UNOER COL. 41a) 

Anderson—— i i 

IF NO IH 0. 40. ASK: ^^k-----.--' 3 3 

If you had vottd for President, who wquld Commoner 4 4 

you have voted for? (REfllRO UNOER Rttgtn — 5 5 

C0Lv41b); - — ; , — v - v 1 "I , 

How would you dtscHbt. yourself politically? f " V ^ 

Would yoa,say you art very conservative, Vary conservative 1 

falrty conservative, «1ddlt of the road, .j Fairly conservative 2 

fairly liberal or very liberal?* H1dd e of the road 3 

Fairly liberal—— — * • 

Very liberal 5 

(00 NOT REAO} Refused— 6 

(DO NOT REAO) Don't know *-9' 

To get an accurate picture of the people wt Interview, wt nttd to 'know '-a little 
about their financial situation and Income. ' - 

Md you file a federal Income, tax return? ^ 12 ^ ^ • 

rto--— --------- -2 -SKIP TO Q.43cT 

(00 NOT. REAO) Refused 3 . 

, (00 NOT REAO) Oon't know -9 

Old you or anyone 1n vour household tile . ,Ji •* 

In 1teml2ed tax return last ytar?* Ijf!II~~I~~~2 

• , (DO NOT REAO) Refused -3 

(DO NOT REAO) Don't know -9, 

Approximately what was your household 1 s 

total Income from all sources, btfort , 1 

taxes last year? (DO NOT REAO) Refused 1 

. * (00 NOT READ) Don't know — 9 . 

Thinking back two years, would you sW , ,4$ 

your' household a lot batter §ff ) Lot better- 1 

financially, a little better off, About %! tt iV& mir \ * 

the seme, a Httlt worse off, or a lot, - About the stmt 3 

worse off now than you wort two years ago? u Little worse 4 

* Lot worse — — 5 

- (00 NOT REAO) Don't know- 9 

« , 

Think how to the next two years . & you * 4 il ; 

axpect your household to be a lot bttter Lot better- — l 

off financially, a Httlt better off, LlttltjWtttr 2 , 

about tht same, a 11ttlt £ worst off or a About tht samt- — 3 

lot worst off two^tars from now than you IHtJt worst— 4 

are now? • > Lotrworst—- — — — 5 

irt • (00 NOT REAO) Oon't/ know 9 -4^.' 

k\ % ( K - v - * 11 



, Card S 

/nd now, i few qutstions for classification purposts. 

45, /Are you white, black, Hispanic or so»e * — 

othtr group? White txctpt hlspanlc— 1 

•s * Black except hlspanlc — 2 

Hispanic 3 

Othtr , 4 

(00 NOT REAOjRefused 5 

* r 

46. What is your religious affiliation... 1s it ^ 
Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, or what? Protestant— — - — — — 1 

Catholic 2 

Jtwlsh ■< 3 

Homon; IM.S. 4 

Nont, no prtftrtncti 

atheist— •— * —5 

Othtr -6 

(DO' NOT R£AO)Rtfustd 7 



RECORO SEX: 




CK CiTY: 

' S3 
Andovtr— — — -1 
Arlington— ——2 
Attleboro— - — * 
BelUngham— — 4 
Beverly — -——5 
Boston— ———6 

Iralntrtt 7 * 

Brockton—— —8 
Brooxline— — 9 
Cambridgt— — -0 

Chtlsta— x 

Clinton — * — — y 

' '* 57 

Swansta— — 

Tewksburg— 2 
Wakefield— t — 3 

Walpole 4 

Waltham- 5 

Vast 
Springfitld — 6 

Wtstfltld -—7 

Wtstport— -8 
Worctittr— ••• -9 
Yarmouth— — 0 



K«1t 

^F^nele— — 



52 

-1 
-2 



54 

Dartmouth— — 1 
Otdliam — —..—.2 

Dudley ——3 

E. longratadow— 4 
Evtrttt— — 5 

Fall River 6 

Fijaffllngham— — 7 

Greenfield 8 

Groton— — ——9 

Halifax 0 

Havtrhill— — x 
Holyoke- y 



55 

Lawrence— 
Leominster— 2 
Lincoln— —3 
Lynn— ——4 
Lynnfltld— 5 

Maiden 6 

Mtdford —7 

Melrose-— ~-8 
-Needham— w — 9 
Ntw Bedford — 0 
Ntwton— — x 
North Hatnpton-y 



56 

Orleans— 1 

Oxford —2 

Ptabody 3 

Pembroke— 4 
Prov1ncetown-S 
Qulncy— — 6 
Randolph— 7 
Revere*——* 

Salem -9 

Sharon— — 0 
Somerset— x 
Springfield— y 



NAME: 



ADDRESS V\ 
CITY: 



TELEPHONE NUMBER: 



TIME ENOEO: 



LENGTH, OF INTERVIEW: 



STATE: 



. DATE: 



.58-59 



ZIP: 



to 



60-65 
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..Appendix C - - . 

INCOME ESTIMATION- 

) 

Information on household * income is often difficult to obtain in 
survey research projects. This was^true of our study; of 17*29 
respondents, 528 did not report their income, either because they did 
not know it or because they refused to reveal it to the interviewer. 

< 

tony of our models do not use income as an explanatory variable 
and, consequently, are not affected by the missing income data. The 
absence of income data for almost a third of our sample, however,, has 
direct implications for those models in which income enters as~ an^ 
explanatory variable. ^Simply eliminating those observations for which 
income was not reported introduces no bias provided the missiijg data 
ace randomly distributed;' this procedure does, however, reduce the 
precision (i.e. increases the standard errors) of all our coeffi 



c ■* 



*1 

— cients. To avoid this loss in precision, we substituted an estimated* 
value </f household income for each missing income value. Our" 
income-estimation procedure is described in the following paragraphs. 
iO . * r 

' Following the literature as much as possible given the 

limitations of our d*t*f, modeled household income* as -a function of 
the age, education level'Vand race of the respondent^ £nd the sex, work 
status, and * occupation of each adult head in the- household. Two 
issues complicate the analysis. First, 4 are the difficulties 
associated with the fact that in ^96 cases, we are missing the job 
status and occupation of- the respondents female mate. This 
additional missing data requires a subsidiary estimation procedure to 
predict female work status*. Second, is the analytical issue of how-to 
specif the model, and in particular, how to interact' the 'relevant 



" * t 

1 * s ' r 

A full 4i»cussicTn of r, the potential gain in precision (both for the 

coefficients of the other ' explanatory variables- and* for that of 

income ^resulting from our strategy of falling in the missing income 

data can be f.ounji in Zvi Griliches et. al. , "Missing Data and 

Serf-Selection in Large Panels" , 'Harvard" Institute of \tfconoji^.c 

.Research Discussion faper Number 573, September 1977. Because we 

believe that our missing data ar£ approximately randomly distributed 

thoughout the ^qpulation,^ we havp chosen not ''to • use the more 

complicated procedure^ proposed by Griliches, et. al. , to fill in 

misting data. ^ " 355 



variables. We chose to interact sex, occupation, and work status, 
'believing that the contribution to household income made by a wo-rtfer 
in a particular occupation will vary with his x>r her work status (i.e. 
full-time or part-time) and possibly with the sex of the worker 
(because of labor market^jliscrimination). The relatively small number 
of non-whites in our sample ruled out a further interaction with the 
^worker's race. 

1. Estimation of Female Work Status 

After several hundred interviews were conducted, we determined 
that the final interview Vas taking longer to complete than was 
feasible given the financial "constraints of phis study. At that time 
we eliminated several items fr<>m the questionnaire, including the 
series of questions relating to mate's work status (full-time, 
.part-time or not working) and occupation in cases where the respondent 
was £ married male. Research suggests that in joint households status 
and economic situation are more likely to be defined by the male's 
occupation than the female's. Thus, in the final 1200 interviews, 
married female respondents ^provided information on the work status and 
occupation of themselves and theit mates, while married male 
respondents provided this information only, for themselves. The 
following table shows, that work status is missing for 396 females in 
married households. ^ „ 

Respondent 



J Married Married 

d Female Male Total 

Information on female , , — - ? > 

work status obtained- - 525 174 v 699 

♦ 

Information on female 

work status not obtained* 0 396 * 396 



Total - 525 . 570 , 1095 

Our strategy was to estimate a model to explain the work status of' the 
699 women for whom this information was present and then to use this 
model to predict the work v status of women for vho"fo this information 
was missing. 
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We defined work status as a variable that takes on the value 1 if 
the woman works full-time, 2 if part-time, and 3 if she is not 
working. Although defined on the range 1 to 3, this Variable is 
similar to a discrete choice variable and can be interpreted in 
probabilistic terms. In other words, a positive coefficient means 
that a positive change in an explanatory variable increases the 
probability that the woman' is not working. 

We hypothesize that the probabilty of a married woman not 'working 
is increased by the presence of children [measured by the number of * : 
children under six (CH6) and the number' between six and seventeen 
(CH17)] and by the presence of a husband who is retired (RET), while 
th^ probability of a married woman working is increased by the 
presence of a husband who is unemployed (UNEMP) or underemployed 
(UNDEREMP). In addition, we i hypothesize that the probability of 
working will vary by the husband's occupation (M0CC1 through M0CC7) , 
with both the highest status and the lowest paying occupations being 
conducive to the employment of the wife; with the husband's education ^ 
(MEDI through MED4); and with the husband 1 £ race (measured by BLHISP). 

Becaifse 28 of^the 699 married womSb for whom work status was N 
available were missing information on at least one of the independent 
variables, our prediction of 'work status is based on 671 observations. 
The final equation is reported in Table C-I. The two most important 
explanatory variables are the number of children under six and the 

4 

presence of a, husband who is retire^. Most of the other variables 

» 

have the expected signs but are not statistically significant" at -the 5 
* percent level.. ■ ' 

2 

The relatively low R of 0.137 is not surprising given the nature 
of the dependent variable; work status takes on only 3 >r^IUi6s while 
the estimated values are continuous. 

/ To use the model to predict the (discrete) work status of t)ie 
women for whom this informatio was missing, we had to define cut-off 
points for each work-status caCegory. We di^^o^^y^seiecting. .the ' — 
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{ Table C-I 

ESTIMATING WORK STATUS FOR MARRIED WOMEN 



MODEL: FOl 




doc 




F RATIO 


6.09 


DEP VAR: FUS 




Urc 


653 


P«03>F 


0.0001 


* 


1 IOC 

DAD »MCTFD 


5 I ANUAKU 


K-oWUARc 


0.136,§£ 


VARIABLE 


DF 


CO 1 liiA 1 C 


chhUK 


T RATIO 


PR0B>|T| 


INTERCEPT 




1 .000600 




i 9nAC: 


0 . 2<.ol 


CH6 




0.276399 


0.045636 


6.0738 


0.0001 


CH17 




0.046132 


0.031363 


1.4709 


0.1416 


BLHISP 




0.2213S7 


0.214465 


1.0323 


0.3023 


nocci 




0.933393 


* 0.640115 


1.1110 


0.2670 


H2CC2 


* 1 


Q.9S2045 


0.639926 


1.1692 


0.2427 


KDCC3 




0.977266 


0.647029 


1.1538 


, 0.24^0 


M0CC4 




l.£14S26 


0.853170 


* 1.4156 


0.1574 


MCCC5 




0.945350 


0.637414 


1.1239 


.0.2593 


KDCC6 




0.693379 
.1.145891 


0.646263 


1.0532 


0.2927 


K0CC7 




0.652774 


"Vl.3437 


0.1795 


MED1 




0.166371 


0.116579 


1.5937 


0.1104 


KSD2 




-0.147216 


0.126566 


-1.1£30 


0,2453 


HED3 




-0.041666/ 


0.132223 


-0.3166 


0.7516 


HED4 




-0.104332 


, 0.151773 


-0.6874 


0.4921 


RET 




1.699751 


0.644514 


w2.2495 
1.3703 


D.C243 


UNEMP 




1.160564 


0.64662? 


0.1709 


WOEflP 




-0.137164 


0.256606 


-0.5346 


0.5931 



where : 



Work Status « discrete variable:" 1 « work full time, 2 * work part 

time ,^3 «• unemployed 
CH6 - number; of children under 6 
' CH17 « number of children 6 to 17 

M0CC1 « dummy,! « husband enployfed in professional, technical or kindred 
occupation ; . 

M0CC2 « dummy ,1 » husband employed as a manager or administrator 
M0CC3 « dummy, 1 « husband employed in a sales occupation 
M0CC4 - dimmy,l « husb'and employed in a cleric'al occupation 
M)CC5 » dummy, 1 - husband eaplqyed in a blue collar occupation 
M0CC6 - dummy, 1 - husband enployed in a service occupation 
M0CC7 - dtimny, 1 « husband employed, but occupation not reported 
MED1 dummy, ! - husband has graduated from high school 
MED2 ■ dummy, 1 - husband has %ome college or vocational degree 
MED3 « dummy, 1 - husband is a college graduate 
MED4 m dummy, 1 « husband has more than a college degree 
RET * dummy, 1 - husband is retired, defined as not wotking and 62 or 
more years old 

TJNEMP « dumny, 1 - husband is unemployed and ypunger than 62 
UNDEBEMP m dimmy, 1 - husband is underemployed (working only part time) 

and younger than 62 
RACE ■ dummy, 1 - black or hispanic respondents 
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cut-offs that maximized the proportion of correct predictions in the 
sample of 671 observations* # 



Part-time work is the most ambiguous of the three categories; 
women holding part-time jobs might work either a few hours a week or 
nearly full-time. Because this category has so much potential for 
variation, any attempt to predict part-time status results in a high 
^portion of inaccurate predictions* Consequently, we eliminated the 
part-time work category and chose the cut-off point that maximized the 
percentage of correct classifications excluding the part-time 
work-status category. 

We chose a cut-off point of - 1.95 to separate full-time workers 

from non-working women. The following table -shows the number of 

correct and incorrect classifications using this cut-off. More than 

half (56.9 percent) of , the sample was correctly classified, -which 

* t 
represents a substantial improvement over the 38 percent correct 

prediction rate we would have expected to obtain by chance 

C (209)2 + ,128)2 ,334 2 

V l 671/ * l 67l' + ( 671 } 0-38). 

Predicted Work Status 

Reported Work 

Status Full-Time Unemployed Total 

Full-time 113 96 209 

Part-time 32 t 96 128 

Unemployed 65 ' 269 # 334 

Total 210 461 * 671 

-•Using the estimated model and the 1.95 cut-off point to predict 
tjie work status of the 396 women for whom this information is missing, 
we obtained the following results: 

4 

Predicted Work Status 
, * • (for 396 observations) ^ 

Full-time '24% 
Not working 76% 
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These predicted values were then substituted for the missing values of 
work status in the income-estimation procedure. 

2. Estimation of Hous ehold Income 

— 1 1 . i - 

Our strategy for filling in missing income data involved 
estimating a model of household income based on the largest possible 
sample and then using the model to predict the income of those cases 
in which household income is missing. Each of the explanatory 
variables in the model is a dummy variable that takes on the value 1 
if the characteristic is present and 0 otherwise. 

We modeled household income as a function of the age (AGEl to 
AGE5), educa^on level (EDUC1 to EDUC4), and race (BLACK, HISP) of the 
respondent and, where applicable, the respondent's mate. We refer to 
these adults as female and male household heads. Note that, an 
individual household may have either a female or a male household 
head, or it may have both. Thus, we have two series of occupation 
Variables for full-time workers, one for male household heads (MC0NT1 
to MC0NT7 ) and one for female household heads (FC0NT1 to FC0NT7). The 
seven occupation categories are professional or technical; management 
or administrative; sales; clerical; blue-collar; service; and no 
occupation given. In addition, we include separate dummy variables 
for men and women working part-time, not working^ and retired (MWSPT, 
MUtfg&P, MREr/'FWSPT,^EMP,^^TJ^ Finally we include a variable that 
takes pn the vlane 1 if there are more than"' two* aTuTr$^n~the 
household. ' 

Table C-II reports the estimated equation based on 1179 cases for 
which data on all variables were available. * The coefficients all 
follow .the expected patterns and many are statistically significant. 
Household income increases with the age of the respondent up to age 
65, it increases oWith the education lev^J. of the respondent, and it 
varies as expected by occupation category^ in addition, for each 
category, the contribution of a male full-time worker exceeds that of 
a female worker. 
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Table C-II 



ESTIMATING HOUSEHOLD INCOME 



hooeu 



DEP VAR: 



EQ2 

943C 
INCOME 



WE S266? 16*4*0 



OFE 

rise 



1145 
2S5252547 



F RATIO 

woe>r 

R-SGUARE 



0.0001 _ 
t.2279 



VARIABLE / 



OF 



INTERCE 
AGE1 
AG £2 
AGE 3 
AGE* 
AGES 
KULTAD 
BUCK 
HISP 
OTHRACE 
EOUC1 
EDUC2 
EOUC3 
EDUC4 
ttWSPT 
- H30NT1 
MCONT2 ' 

«coht3 

MCCNT4 

KCCWT5 

«CO»U6 

KCONT7, 

MUNEHP 

MPET 

FCOWT1 

FCCMT2 

FC0NT3 

FC0JJT4 

rccws 

- FC0NT6 

rco?:T7 

FK3PTZ , 

FWiEttP 

FRET 



eQ 



PARAMETER 


STANDARD- * 






ESTIMATE 


ERROR 






•453*322311 " 


2936.467 






1702.599 


1632.017 






6554.666 


1954.574 




0. 0006 


7566.213 


2063 924 




A AAA V 

i* 0003 


6221.766 


2312.565 


3. 5552 j ' 


0. 0004 


4461.475 


3700.951 


1.2055 


0.2263 


6351.213 


2396.299 


' 3.4821 


0.0005 


-64.667979 


2256.67 


-0.0266 


0.9771 


-6646.69 


4606.665 


-1.3*27 


0.1670 


-1220.3 


4450.559 


-0.2742 


0.7840 


3694.435 


1619.455 


2.1404 


~1 0.0325 


6426.446 


1962.121 


3.2753 


'0.0011 


7515.746 


19S6.176 


3.7338 


0.0002 


15337.92 


2242.648 


6.6366 


0.0001 


1211.623 


3272.105 


0.3703 


0.7112 


» 12061.77 


1650.103 


6.5195 


0.0001 


16463.18 


1936.903 


9.5426 


0.0001 


12237.16 


2843.975 


4.3026 


0.0001 


9265.666 


2973.092 


3.1165 


o.oor? 


10064.9 


1609.036' 


5.5637 


0.0001 


6966.152 


3326. 3?6 


2.1002 


0.0359 


7137.961 


4727.957 


1.5097 


0.1314 


5166.241 


2469.079 


2.67:6 


0.0362 


7111.617 


3450.753 


2.0609 


0.03°5 


7600.643 


2266.903 


3.4411 


0.0006 


16724.53 


2670.426 


5.6265 


0.04)01 


6932.622 


4342.016 V 


1.5966 


0.1106 


5544.717 


2639.093 


2.1010 - 


0.0359 


(003.156, 


3235.644 


2.1644 


0.0306 


727.060231 


3676.65 


0.1976 


0.6434 


7341.707 


£498.964 


2.9379 


O.C?34> 


4369.617 


2014.462 


2.1791 


0.0295 


4633.135 


1561.982 


2.9287 


0.0035 


139. 173693 


3321.355 


0.0419 


0.9666 



VARIABLE 

UBEl 



/ 



9 

ERIC 



r 
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Table C-II (continued) 



ESTIMATING HOUSEHOLD INCOME 



9 

ERIC 



Y « household income, measured in dollars f 

AGE1 - dummy variable, where 1-25 to 34 years old 

AGE2 * dumny variable, where 1-35 to 44 years old 

AGE3 - dummy variable, where 1-45 to 54 years old 

AGE4 - dummy variable, where 1-55 to t>4 years old 

AGE5 « dummy variable, where 1-65 years old or older 

MOLTAD « dummy ^variable, where 1 - more than two adults in the household 
BLACK - dummy variable, where 1 ■ black respondent 
HISP - dummy variable, where 1 - Hispanic respondent 

OTHRACE - dummy variable, where 1 « respondents who are something other than 

black, Hispanic or white x 
EDUC1 - dummy variable, where 1 ■ high school graduate 
EDUC2 - dummy variable, where* 1 « some college or vocationaYTchool 
EDUC3 ■ dumny variable, where 1 « college graduate * 
EDUC4 - dummy variable, where 1 - graduate school 

MJSPT » dumny variable, where 1 - male household head working part time ' 
MC0NT1 » dummy variable, where 1 » male household head working full-time in 

a professional or technical job 

MC0NT2 » dummy variable, where 1 - male household hdad working full-time in 

a management or administrative job 
MC0NT3 « dummy variable, where 1 « male household head working full-time at' 
a sales job ^* , 

dummy variable, where 1 « male household head working" full-time at a 
clerical job 

dummy variable, where 1 « male household head working full-time at a 



MC0NT4 
MC0NT5 



bule collar job 
MC0NT6 * dummy variable, where 
a service job 
dummy variable, where 
no occupation given 
dumny variable, where 



* male household head working full-time at 
» male household head working full-time, but 



MC0NT7 

MUNEMP « dumny variable, where 1 - male household head unenployed 
MRET - dummy- variable, where 1 - male household head retired 
FC0NT1 » dummy variable, where 1 * female household head working full-time at 
a professional or technical job 

dummy variable, where i - female household head working full-time at 
a management or administrative jdb 

dummy variable, where 1 « female household head working full-time, at 
a sales job 



FC0NT2 
FC0NT3 



FC0NT4 ■ dummy variable, where 
a clerical job 



1 « female household head working full-time at 



FC0NT5» dummy variable, where 1 

a blue- collar job 
FC0NT6 * dummy variable, wherf 1 

.a service job 
FC0NT7 » dummy variable, where 1 

but no occupation given 
FWSPT* » dumny variable, Where 1 « female household head working part time 
FUNEMP « dupm/ variable, where 1 * female household head unemployed 
FRET • dummy variable, where. 1 - female household head retired 



female household head working full-time at 
female household head working full-time at 
female household head worlcing full-time, 
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The- equation explains 23 percent of the variation in the 
dependent variable. Analysis of the errors shows that the model 
explains incomes under $50,000 well and those over $50,000 poorly (see 
Figure 1), This is not surprising since much of the income of higher 
income households represents income from saving which would not be 
captured by the model. Because most respondents have household 
incomes below $50,000, we are confident that the equation is adequate 
for our purpose of estimating missing income data. 
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